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Is the price too low 
to be believed ? 


Again and again we have quoted our price. Again and 
again we have said there are no instalment payments— 
that our price includes these entire thirty volumes—that 
there is nothing further to pay. And still we receive hun- 
dreds of letters asking, “Is that really all I must pay?” 


v7 rye 
OR eight years the Little Leather Library Cor- 
poration has been publishing and advertising 
these splendid masterpieces of literature. 
Close to 25 million volumes have been purchased. 
In every advertisement and in every letter we make 
the price as plain as we know how—thirty volumes 
for only $2.98 plus postage. We state clearly that 
there are no further payments of any kind—no in- 
stalments. We repeat, again and again that this 
price includes the entire set of thirty volumes. Yet 
every day we receive letters asking us to confirm 
this price, or saying “‘it can’t be done.” 


This situation is peculiar; thousands of intelligent 
people simply cannot believe that it is possible to 
produce THIRTY great masterpieces, each well 
bound, for only $2.98. Some think these books 
must be cheaply bound in paper. Still others think 
the type must be small, the paper must be cheap, 
or the whole thing is a “fake.” 

The truth is, there ARE 30 volumes. Each vol- 
ume is printed on a high grade paper, equal to that 
used in $1.50 books; the type is clear and as easy 
to read as this; the binding is a flexible croft, em- 
bossed and tinted to resemble hand tooled leather, 
and while NOT leather actually outwears leather. 
The set includes some of the greatest work of such 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept, 754, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me on approval the 30 volumes of the De Luxe 
edition of the Little Leather Library (and the four volumes of 
Kipling free), Twill pay the postman $2.98 plus the postage upon 





delivery. It is understood, however, that this is not to be con- 
sidered apurchase. If the books do not inevery way come up to 
expectations, I reserve the right to return them any time within 
thirty days. and you agree to return my money. It is understood 
that $2.98 plus the postage is positively the only payment to be 
made on this set. ) 
Note: We have had made a special set of Hand Hammered Copper 
Book Ends to fit this set. Regular $2.00 value, our price only 49 cents. , 
If desired place X in this square — " 
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immortal authors as Shakespeare, 
Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, Coleridge, 
Burns, Omar Khayyam, Macaulay, 
Lincoln, Washington, Oscar Wilde, 
Gilbert, Longfellow, Drummond, 
Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning, and 
others. Each volume is complete— 
this is not a collection of “extracts.” 
And there are over 3,000 pages in the set. 
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We do not blame these good natured doubters 


for not believing our low 
price. Publishers themselves 
do not see how we can give 
so much for the money. The 
answer is, quantity produc- 
tion, nothing else. These 
volumes are printed in edi- 
tions of a million at a time! 

If you too are doubtful, 
will you let us convince you 
of the great values these vol- 
umes represent? Will you 
let us send you this entire 
set for a month’s trial? 
Read the books—examine 
them carefully—then return 
them if you are not delight- 
ed, and you will not lose a 
penny. Send no money now 
—just the coupon or a let- 
ter. Give the postman only 
$2.98 plus postage when the 
books arrive. At any time 
within 30 days, your money, 
and the postage both ways 
will be refunded upon your 
request. 
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FREE 


4 Volumes of 


KIPLING 


If you will order at once 


instead of waiting 


Kipling lifts you 
out of the common- 
place. He carries 
you into a world that 
teems with life in its 
strangest and most 
unexpected phases. 
And now four vol- 
umes of his works 
are offered you free. 
They include’ such 
masterpieces as ‘The 
Phantom Rickshaw,” 
“The Man Who Was,” 
“The Vampire,” “The 
Mutiny of the Mave- 
ricks,’” “My Own 
True Ghost Story,” 
and others. 








LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 


Dept. 754 354 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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ling new unde 


The exclamation of welcome that greeted 
the first announcement of the epoch- 
making Victor plan for an intimate study of 


| 


by Sight, Sound and Story 


18 charts (14" x 22"), showing the instruments 
in absolute accuracy of color and detail. 


Two double-face Victor Records (35670 and 
35671 or 35236 and 35237), giving the tone 


quality of every instrument. 


A handbook containing full description and history 
of the instruments and their uses by composers. 


y A New Revised Edition Now Ready 


(Illustrations on one side of card only) 











List price of charts (including handbook) . . $5.00 a set 
List price of separate handbooks . . .. « -35 each 
List price of records . . .« . + © « 1.25 each 


For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 





Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PI BRANCH OFFICES 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month eae” Instructo r-Primary anys | 
previous to che date it pean. pan should reac PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 Chestnut St., 
is publisied a only during ‘the school year, num- Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903, Consolidated, May 1914, HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 
bers for an ugust being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions ' NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
in eee oi 30 aoias in other foreign Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive ~ Pe gs = Boston, Mass. 
countries a 50 cents. . A. n charge 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 2.00 a Year; 25 cents a cop 
be discontinued at expiration. i $ a y DES MOINES (Ia.) OFFICE, McCune Blidg., 
payee ge ieee no interreptios J. C. OUDERKIRK in charge 
in e receipt ol 1e ourna renewals shou. 
resoh we not — an the 10th # the pont VOL. XXXII APRIL 1923 NO. 6 PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 
of expiration; 1us 1e renewal of a subscrip- ff * (California, Washington and Oregon) 
tion expiring with the February — — Published By 246 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 
mith CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY A. R. JAMES in charge 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue English and European Subscriptions 
(the first of nage a zameny issue, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK Received by ARTHUR F. BIRD 
te. i i ci 4 
oi agarens and ca be" secu red "oni J ‘remit F. A. OWEN, President W.J. BEECHER, Vice-President 22 Bedford St., Strand, London, England 
mn m r C 
droms and. Giving bi’ erunrding tuetructions. H. G. FOWLER, Secretary W.B. BUNDY, Treasurer ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- ee 
tions, etc. Sample ‘copies and all necessary ageaees CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager 
material furnished free on application. W.J.BEECHER ELIZABETH P.BEMIS HELEN M.OWEN MARY E. OWEN 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- : GEO. V. RUMAGE, E R i 
P f P ‘ i . V. , Eastern Representative 
aro be Te a I —a auagiie or arian Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Room 1005, 110 West 34th St., New York City 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- Copyright, 1922, by F..A. Owen Publishing Co. HOME OFFICE, Dansville, N. Y. 
ported to us immediately. - ae ite 7 
= 8 
. ’ : j 
Editors Forecast : well into May, and of course later 
Partial Contents for April than that in the cities. For the benefit 
ONG-TIME subscribers to NORMAL of rural teachers, we always include | 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will Civic Poster. Design by John T. Lemos........ccccecccceccvcceece 25 in our May number entertainment that 
: ‘ ; 
recall that during the spring Epitor1AL—Cultivating Originality and Self-Reliance. M. V. O’Shea 26 would be suitable for commencement | 
months they always find travel articles MoTHER GoOSE PEDAGOGY UP-To-DaATE. M. G. Brumbaugh. Bilas Sele 27 ie tt eoteitle oh. few Be 
remtaret ‘ THREE QUALITIES OF A Goop TEACHER. Geoffrey F. Morgan.......... 27 os Y> y; 
escribing the attractions of some re- = SimpLirICATION OF PERCENTAGE TEACHING. R. L. Countryman....... 28 = Mother’s Day, and Memorial Day also Fi 
gion popular with vacationists. This REBECCA OF THE OLD BOONE TRAIL. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey....... < ee clamoring for attention, we cannot de- 
year will be no exception, asa glance py yes by Shc TO pe oe ere Mamie Thomson Johnson......... vote a great deal of space to any one. : N 
at the present issue will demonstrate. ITTLE GARDENER. ohn CIDR AS S55 65555555 60s bees scenes ee rs as n . : 
The ¢ a Je on Lexington is intended 2 COUP PLay Unver Group Leapers. A. a rena —2 a - Ave ee sige ‘ 
a a LITTLE-BROOK’S JOURNEY. Carrie J. Irish......esseccecee eee eeeeee 32 2 copies, would find that Closing Day 
primarily to be of historic interest— PauL GRAHAM BrcoMES AN Epitor. Alma Paschall..............++ 33 Exercises, Pieces and Plays for Spec- o 
although there is no more charming PosteErR—Going Home from School in April. Bess B. Cleaveland. . . 384-85 ial Days, and Pieces and Plays for ; Se 
region for the “tripper” than that TRUE STORIES ABOUT Ducks. Edna S. Knapp. ee ey 36 Patriotic Days (35. cents each), pub- 4 M 
around Boston—but Mrs. Grimes’ ac- PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—Finding Outdoor Wonders, teal tir tide samen, qedhd be von : ! 
j pa a Frances Wright Turner; Around the Year with a First-Grade Sand Aeon pany, we a 
count of the wonders of Mesa Verde Table, Leta F. Itzen............. SORENECL As cseus ub eeeskee ners 37-38 useful at this season. . 
National Park should allure many to ADVENTURES OF Dappy Duck. Grace A. ID ctaesvcannsenay ae . 389 In our May number a favorite paint- i + 
that fascinating corner of Colorado. Hi oe en riiot — Hegler. babs * tessa tetas ens > ** rf ing by Sir Edwin Landseer, “Saved,” : BI 
wever, our object in offering such OW TO LEACH SEWING IN RURAL SCHOOLS— ary Tru * ubj f y ’ 
Ho sige J & LiItTLE STUDIES OF GREAT PiIcTURES—“‘A Lesson in Boat Building.” will serve as the subject for Mr Lemos 
articles is not only to call attention to John T. Lemos...... eUk4e She E Sede Set SS RSE OS REN SS eRee Reese ees, “ae picture study. As usual there will be 
a particular place, but to suggest pos- PicTuRES TO UsE IN StupyinG “A LESSON IN BoaT BUILDING”....... 48 such full-page features as the civic d 
sibilities. These will be _ broadly RURAL SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY—Community Get-Togethers, May L. poster, paper-cutting poster and poster 
sketched in our May number in a hand- Stewart; Teachers’ Tours to Fight Brain-Fag, Sarah H. Murdock; calendar, jointed toy, and progressive 
‘llustrated Wes ticl Correlation in Rural Schools, Rebecca Rice; Picking Up Stitches, ‘ M 1 ‘Il e 
somely illustrate aeern ro sree SRP OLNe: FS WVAARING soo os 5 od ba bob ob doh Sae sk so 54.0 24eaeeuiscuse . 44 drawing page. r. Solar will tell how vu 
titled “The Trek of the Itching Sole.” LEXINGTON AND THE MINUTEMEN. Edwin B. Worthen............. . 45 to make some practical sailboats. Miss Se 
On another page will be described the MESA VERDE. Katharine Atherton Grimes.........0.0ccceeeececees 46 Grubb, in her sewing article, will take bd 
. : ’ ° 
beauties of Bermuda. In this connec- et arg eng pe ~—. 0 Tee! let ala re up the cutting of aprons, and on an- a 
. * av not be amiss to advise that APER CUTTING FOSTER CALENDAR. ess bruce Caveland....... coe h ill sh h vi 0 
prince tne : : KITES AND WINDMILLS. Frank I. Solar........... 52 other ee elyenllnaicalee ete cetel % Govine Bu 
a teacher who is contemplating any sort rtistic and inexpensive flower holders Ga 
a teacne ] 4 PrimaRY METHODS AND_ Devices—Nature Projects, "Ruth An. velo; artistic a P ° Ch 
: : g : : ; 
of trip this summer—and almost Double-up Classes in Rural Primary Writing, Beulah A. Gilmore; In her history series, Carolyn Sherwin “ 
everyone goes somewhere—would do A Japanese Farm Corner, Dora L. Welch; The Psychology of the Bailey takes as her subject the roman- if 
: aS h: H I Obtained Its i : Al 
well to read carefully the railway, Pet Show, Georgia A. Lynch; How tained Better Results in Oral tic story of the Pony Express and of 2 Fa 
‘teamship and allied advertisements in Reading, Mamie T. Johnson; Schoolroom Snapshots..............54-57 “Riles Bill's” catty emadion eth cn 
red MoTHER GoosE JOINTED Toy—My Black Hen. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 58 2 , ?Ut@ 2 oh 
the back of the magazine. SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Teaching Punctuation by “Pic- it. Alma Paschall, in a character Se 
It is not assumed that a teacher’s tures,” Bonnie Gilbert; Making Geography Seem More Real, France building story, relates how our friend ] 
chief interest, so early as this, can be oe . gata 4 Cruelty to ee le Bush; Girl Scout Paul Graham conquered his fear of the No 
the question how she shall spend the ~ a me i tg My fe sae eac +g ossessives, Gertrude ; dark, Marie Ellis Hegler describes the . 
sei ‘sae 1 aughn; Decorative Jars, Mary B. Grubb... . ccc cc ccc cece eee 59-62 : ‘ Co 
most profitable vacation—in travel, ENTERTAINMENT FOR APRIL PROGRAMS............--seeccceccccces 63-69 appearance and habits of the killdeer, ta 
study, work, or a combination of the Poems Our READERS HAVE ‘ASKED FOR...........-.seccceecceeeces 70 = and Edna S. Knapp contributes “True Y Ba 
three. Most schools carry on at least Bensten About Guess.” ‘ 
weal , _ i 
You Can Save M By Taking Ad f Our Combination Off 
You Can Save Money By laking Advantage of Our Combination ers : 
Many of our books and publications for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may be G 
halen in —— at ema soem tga te oy The hye —— gives the pote Bd the SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES Ss 
books and magazines when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal _Instructor-Primary Plans. u 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY _ | WIM The Pathfinder oss: sgeseeeones $2.15 | Any TWO Books in Class “A”..-.2...} 94040 ¥ 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers..........-+s.sesesee0+ $2.00 with yond Book a ao eden: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. “: ¢ $4.00 $4 00 - 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on Page 75)........ 1.00 with Any Book in Class “C’’........... 2.50 | BOTH Books in Class “‘B’........... iw Ee: 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 80 of Feb, number).......... 1.50 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....) ,. ,. | Normal  Instructor-Primary eo 
CLASS » (oe INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- OE NE sos caccasacsssssnecest \ a er re a sss ss 1} $3.00 $3.00 
“sm”? { sues of the magazine in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 94 of Feb. number).... 1.50 | Any Book in Class “A”.............. j Any Book in Class “A’’...........00- l 2. 50 
EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 82 of Feb. number)..... 1.50 N ; Any Book in Class “B” Se PE ee si § 
: Rani i tilde oe ol es ante ormal Instructor-Primary Plans.... ) sabi A cil = Stans 
CLASS { SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82 of Feb. number)... 1.25 | The Pathfinder ....................., $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A”. 0.0.0... 0.005 ) $3.8 50 
**B’” ) THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 vol., cloth (See Page 82 of Feb. number). + 125 Any Book in Class “B . titteeeeeeees 5 BOTH Books in Class “B” ee Pee js e 
~~ “HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 94 of Feb. number)......... .. .60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... Any Book in Class “A”....... piaeade n 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 vol., limp cl, (See Page 95 of March number) .60 | The Pathfinder. ....+.-...-ss.sss+++ t $3.25 | Any Book in Class “C”.............. ; $2.00 
CLAss \ PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82 of Feb, number)...» oe ee Se ee weno ohh ee. $195 
“Cc”? THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82 of Feb. number)..... ioenk 65 riage Ng yg nie Plans.... } $4 20 Any Book in Class “C’’.............- f e 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and II (See Page 88) Each .60 | Any Boo in Class “A”...........++5 - D4. A? 
THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II..... of February | ach 60 | Any Book in Class “B”.............. ! Any TWO Books in Class Atte $2.70 
Pree ate LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS. eeeercocecces oe number poses ae Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... BOTH Books in Class $493”? tA $2.25 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- | An¥ Book in Class TA™.............. ( $3.70 | tHe PATHFINDER 
tion’s Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success | “O° 0 tess sates with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. .$2.75 ‘ 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper | Normal Instructor-Primary " Plans....) with Any Book in Class ‘“A’’.......... 2.20 % 
published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world | Any Book in Class “B”.............. $3.50 with Any Book in Class “B”.......... 2.00 Fi 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important | Any Book in Class “‘C”.............. with Any Book in Class “‘C”........... 1.50 3 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general aes £ 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 FOREIGN POSTAGE: is subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- $ 
numbers, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 5 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 7 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Plan Books and Other Purchases 61,0002 Scie 


OUR BEST OFFER — 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— > Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
The new edition is 9xI4 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. : 
It represents the efforts of several __ ll Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
ne gt educators who know the TZ) a Instructor-Primary $2.00 
needs of primary and rural teachers. ee OEE TCT TE 
The postpaid price is $1.00. th mA | — Century, 1 YOO. ccccscccss $1.50 
Jote-—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- } rogressive Teacher, | year..... $2.00 
y a ci s 00 
cellancous supplies and pay only 0c |) | iy cll pela Yh Re 
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HOP TH METERE OF ALA NE RAMEE AOD RORAL SHOE 


Stated 




















for Latta’s Book for Teachers—of it — Yo Ma a ro t ? 
Z mr A? . stio COR. cecccccces $1.25 “ . 
\ pa Mg dl “a ca de “$10.00. Aut She Ch ag be ge | PATTERNS 5 perth nn How to Teach the Pate THE VOLY OCLING nee J 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: Re I Bird.” Pie ag Ble i 4 eget Horse, oe mms) inary Grades. $1.2 Re aa ip pery ny cathe es + 
50 Drawings to Color, ‘size 6x9.25c 50 Drawings asstd. Sizes. ++ .20¢ ane in dng A “es : wn 4 ane i twenty-three HOW 10’ Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1. 00 
16 Gingerbread Drawings...... 15c 16 Eskimo Drawings..........15c On | Pacers eavy card board ready to cut out MOMIMIENG primary [d......$2.00 
lo Three Bear Drawings...... l5c 16 Circus Drawings...... veeees 1G and make a a set with 100 brass paper tast- | Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Visual Education .......0.- $1.00 
i; Gok fb Drees... 15c 16 Hiawatha Drawings... I5e Cnets. complete with instructions, postpaid...... 85c ‘PRIMA WAN! Ietude, 1 year, $2.00: Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
lo arm Story Drawings......15c 16 Pioneer Drawings l5c ¥ Brass Paper F asteners, 74 in., 100....... 3c Everyday Plans, three volumes, set $1.50 
30 Sewing Card Patterns.....20c 30 New Sewing Cards een de 72 in., Ic; 34 in., 2le; 1 in.........e. -25¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 ae 1 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 0x9... 15¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus.—Wright ‘$2.00 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches 18e 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and American M azine, $2.50: Little Folks ee "82 00 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color Seiler: 1c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9......... 25c Marion George Plan ‘Books } one lor cac ht school month 
Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages....... 50c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for.......17¢ Primary or Inter mediate "10 volumes in the et State 
Latt Seat Work Book. O2 s, s 2 2UC Crepe Paper Posters, Japanese; Flowers; Pri i Ge: lntermadiate. BD ier Alte, nee aot... 93:50 
a’s Sea o OOK, 92 pages, pape Stee eee eee tteeee 30c Butterfly; Birds; Animals, 10 ft. by 20 in., ea. 25¢ — a neccapiegie Rha -+ AD andi. oa 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy CoLorep Cuatk, Box M, aoe ASSTD. 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. 


25¢ 


fie 


Blackboard Stencils 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high....10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; lags; Birds; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks. 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
OTHER STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. . 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches eS 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha; 
entine; Easter; Animals; Flowers; 10 tor 12c¢ 
Map Stencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........2 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......3 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....... 1 
GOOD Nic KEL CALL 
Diameter 314 inches.......... 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, LOO fOfsccck ssc 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high 25¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 


U. S. Hist. Game, 65¢; World Geog. Game. .60¢ 
Seatwork Language C ards, Primary set.......20¢ 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes....... 25c 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 00c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. ..80c 


Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60¢ 


Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .00c 
Entertainment Books 

All the Holidays Entertainments, all grades... = 

FAVOSG PIABATY SPCAOl.....0.00sccesccseces 

Normal Dialogue Book.........++sseeeseees 40c 

Special Days in Primary Grades.........+-.. 30c 

Successiul Plays for Advanced GPBIES 4 5.0:6 0:0. 50¢ 


See “Our Best Offer” for Faaegen's Plan Books 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


No. 1 per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.2 
No. 3, $1.20; ‘No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, S100. 
Raflia, natural, best grade, pound Spaueeseeees 22c 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib.......... 80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib..........- 40c 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post. extra 


mum 49¢X Hygiene meets 






S Teaching Sex Ilygiene....... 5c 
HERSELF Herself; Ilimsell, each. B35 
| CONCERNING THEMSEIVES The Man and the Woman. $1.10 

Primary Supplies 
Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words, per set......-- 20c 
1 8 Borders to Color..... peceue 
MEP OPTIZe: GATOS... 5.5:c0:0-5.5.6.60: 15c 
'Carbon Paper, 20x30 one 
WONG, AOC: SNOT 60d sa 30c 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 RGR Bos cccrincy oe 15c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... l5c 


Classics, Etc., by F.A.Owen Pub. Co. 


Gift Booklets for Closing Dav, each 8c; doz. 90c 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends, Primary......- 7c 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary............... 7¢ 
Story of Washington, Intermediate............ 7c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermediate......... 7c 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate............... 7c 
Lessons in Every Day Manners, Intermediate. .7c 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........2seseeeeeerees 7¢ 
The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades........-..- 7c 
Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades........-..+06- seveele 
Te Gable BR, FO GIAOES okcnc coc cseccescscs 7c 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea.. .60c 
Golden Book of Favorite a With hen olive gin ates 5c 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. .35c 
Poems Teachers PUNT es Scio s bop eees 60¢ 
How “i SE a ere ere ar 60c 
See “Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 








Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
b., 13c; per ream, 9 Ibs., $1.10; postage extra. 
Fancy W hite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
Ib., 20c; per ream, Tl Ibs., $1.85; 


postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 


per lb., 10c; 


per ream, 7% Ibs., 65c; postage extra. 
Construction, Paper, 15. shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, 
bs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper, 50 


shts., 9x12, 18 o0z., 22c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough W hite Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for construc- 
tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 
Ibs., 75c; postage extra. 

Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c, post. extra. 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, C5 ean 25¢ 


2,000 Colored — Ix6, to make chains, 35c. 

Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $(t0; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 500 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 25c; pint, 


2 Ibs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
Paste Flour, 1b., 25¢; postage extra. 


White Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lIbs., 20c; 
Dustless, 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,” good 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs. 0c. 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00: postage extra. 
Tissue Paper, any color........ 24c 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp Book 
for 288 names, card bound...... 5c 


Printed Outline Maps 





United States; Any Continent; 

Any State; Any Group of States; 

Any Map for History or Geog- 

raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 
SER ea ree 60c 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 


= States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
J. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
3 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 
Boy; — Girl; 
Turkey; Santa; 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly, 3 for..... 25¢ 
Set of 35¢ 
Rubber 
tin box, 
ready to use 35c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, 
bottle dC 
Box Asst. 


Brownie, 
Sol- 








Sta mp 
44x34, inked 


get ‘4 yon lg 15¢ 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
os, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set. RN 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of _ best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin copy- 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers. 
Size 9x12 inches, com- 
plete with sponge and 
ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4 = Ibs., $1.75; 
postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, 

Ibs., package, 500 
paper, better quality, 
lick. Ink., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c. 
COPING SAW with 12 
CINCH DUNES s'6:5050:0:05.000 35c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 
Ticket Punch, Round hole.. 
Tube Mending Ul ee 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
COS TOF BOVS sosccce sac 5c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. 0c 
When Mother Lets Us Make “Paper 
Box Furniture $1.25 








8Yxll, 5 
Hektograph 
95c; postage extra. 


medium quality, 
sheets, 70c; 





Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. . -$1.20 
Constructive Work, by es -31.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.. : 2. $1.00 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 


per. 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 612x014, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..... l5c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, ~— Construction 
Paper, assorted colors, hali- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20° mats, 


MM WORVOTE ssc c cacccces 30 
500 Lxtra Weavers, — like 
with Cut-out Mats......18c 


4Y, 





Scissors, 


Point 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 


BLuNt 


Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
25c; 7 in., each 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste....16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... . l6¢ 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... loc 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards..........eceee: loc 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards............-. loc 
a PRenas SCWine Cards. ...ccccccisesas 16¢ 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards.......cccsceess loc 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.............. lOc 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color............ loc 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color..........ee00- loc 
Economy Primer, Nos, | and 2, each........20c 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name in 


print and script as shown. 
kach card 2%x3 inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and seript, including 
Pronouns, verbs, adjective 





conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 





dog 


child for any primer or first 
reader. See them listed in 
“The Beginner's Outfit. 
Per set, 25c. 











The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Lvery 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script........2 20 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 
tences, four inches high, to trace.......... 6c 


Lasy Words to Color and to build sentences, 


large print and script in outline on white 

drawing paper, for four pupils........... 10c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils... .25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 

the other script, for four pupils........... 28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils. ... 6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc 


544 Lasy Sentences printed in script with light 





red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... 6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 3 

high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 0c 
Aiphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 

high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils.....20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 54% 

x84, each 15c; for tour pupils............ 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards... .20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 45¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit tor four pupils consists 










of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only 33 05, 

Note: Add 50c for each adc litional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........+-. $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils.......ee-+e6. $2.05 
Same as a “a ORE DUP. 5.ccseocceces $1.05 

er Sper 
42 Paper Pe, esig ns, on ™ eer 18c 
arge Drawings to 

roe assorted...... 30 

Domestic Science...... 50¢ 

12 Different Calendars to 

ae | ee re Ne 

8-inch Clock Dial..... 25¢ 

Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher......20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher..... 25c 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work..18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut- Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village; each village complete. . ee. 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35¢ 


Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 














For tHe Cutipren’s Hour 
Best story book for first eam 
four grades Contents Sleep- ft ‘For Tue 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp anon tour! 
Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears . 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod = and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics 
llow the Apple Blossoms Came 
suck; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longiellow, Gaylord 
Kinsley, Laura Lk. Richards and 
others. 336 pages, cloth oe aaa as A 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoeff. 31.50 
Mother Stories, bv tude Lindsay.. ae 
kor the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Batley. 31.75 
Stories Children Need, by Carolyn S. Batley. $1.79 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey $1.75 
Good Books from Other Publishers 
Old Mother West Wind Stor ae : 70« 
Games tor Playground, Bancrolt..... . $2.40 
Reed's Land Birds | t ol ~~ is, cloth...31.25 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bry int $1.50 
Good Manners tor All Occastons.. $1.50 
RUBBLE ry Pl PRINTER 
7% in., with figures, ink, pad 
pacer ete., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$1 95 
postage 
not paid 
Capital 
inch, | Ib 
O0c, postage 
not paid 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, ete., I-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 0c 
Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, lox20—Ilarding; Help- 


int You 
Song 
Stratiord on Avon 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus, In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceofl the 
Nymphs; Windmill, ba. 35c¢; 3 


Roosevelt; ¢ 


ing Hand; 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds 


ot the Lark 


flor $I. Order any l%e pic- 
ture or any hall-cent picture of 
above Latta’s Brown Prints of 


Lincoln, 10x 
both for 35¢ 


Washington and 
20, each 20¢c; 











50 Popular Pictures, Ye size, assorted...... Me 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress......25¢ 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors padeneder & 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for....... 25¢ 
Ideal School Supply Co. 
Ideal Domino Cards, per set...........0008 20c 
Ideal Flowers to Color, per set...........005 15¢ 
Ilags of the Allies to Color, | ee 15< 
Children of Nations to Color. ...........006- 15< 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set.........08. Ay 
Alphabet Cards tor Seatwork, per box........ 1 
Number Cards for Se aaa per box aN 
1000 Colored Stick std. | to 5 inches, box, . 48¢ 
Peg Board, 6x6, ¢ + ‘25 c; doz. $2.35; post. extra 
1000 Colored Raed Pegs tor Peg Boards... .35« 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted color Pe eee $0)¢ 
27 one-inch Cubes, assorted colors, box,..... . $0¢ 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. . 20¢ 
eats FERMES, DEF GONBM cs cccsccceecncvcculet 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40¢ 
Art Gum, to clean drawing 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber, 10c 
Gummed Chicks; Witches; Black 
Cats; Turkeys; Santa; Holly; blow. 
ers; Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Stars; Hearts; Dot Diamonds; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, 10c; six boxes for.......50c 
1.000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd...20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush...45¢ 
ATIA Statwork Book. .30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
anv primer or method. .45c 
} Aldine Phonic Cards.....$1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding......25c 
Feach Basket Making......25¢ 
New Ll S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
or Teacher ..... APY +. - 
Favorite Stories, primary. Be 
Reproduction Stories...... 30¢ 
Numeral I'rame, each..... 80c 
Pencils Red, Blue or 
We, CNCWs ds ccscéucees 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling. aeneere 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 


Green, pound, 32c; postage extra, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Popular Closing Day Souvenirs 








Believing that every school teacher desires to leave with her pupils a slight token by which the months of association 
may be remembered in the years to come, we have sought to provide attractive souvenirs and booklets for presentation which 
may be secured at varying prices within the reach of all, and in styles suited to all ages. For thirty years the Wilcox 
Publishing Company has specialized in school souvenirs and has always furnished cards and booklets of unexcelled quality 
at prices as low or lower than any manufacturer of similar lines. {All souvenirs except the “Closing Day Booklet” contain 
space for printing the name of your school, location, date, board of education, names of pupils, etc., thus making them of es- 
pecial significance to your school and pupils. As has been customary with us for years, all inserts are printed in two colors. 


SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional 
samples five cents each. Credit will be given for all samples returned 


which have been charged for. 


ORDERS—Send your order direct ftom this advertisement with the 
assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. Write copy for 
printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and capitals S and G. 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10% allowed when two 
cr more orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends to com- 
bine their order with yours, thus saving you and them money. 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. Thus 
if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 


Always include the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incor- add 15c to your remittance. 


rect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled within 24 
hours of receipt, except with photos, which require two days extra. 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, included free. 


Blue Bird 





“" 


3 a Ble hired thought 


jam, thinking today 

Tor you my papi and friend; 

May the deeds which were wivaght 
find the lessons here. taught 


Your life to new energies bend 











Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and 
beautiful and is considered one of the finest 


school souvenirs ever made. The cover is 
printed by the off-set process and denotes the 
little school house in the distance near which 
are circling the blue birds, symbols of joy 


and happiness. A path or roadway leads 
away from the school house and the blue 
birds flit out of the design towards a verse 
at the bottom of the page. The usual print- 
ing, names of pupils, teacher, school, date, 
ete., on inside pages. 

The insert is printed on beautiful white 


stock in blue ink ‘which exactly matches the 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert 
and cover are fastened together with a har. 
monizing cord and silk tassel. It would be 
diflicult to imagine a more desirable or suit- 
able gift. 


The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9c 
for each one in excess of 10. This souvenir 
may be had with a photograph on the inside 
cover at $1.75 for 10 and 12c for each one in 
excess of 10. 


Closing Day Booklet 














These consist of two cards tied with ribbon 
printed in beautiful colors, size about 4x6 
inches. The second card has an appropriate 
poem and a blank line where the name of 
the teacher can be written, This is particu- 
larly good value and is proving immensely 
popular. It was intended for a 10c card, but 
we are making them in such large quantities 
that we have decided to cut the price to 8c 
each, 





School Days Souvenir 
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The design speaks for itself, representing 
as it does in a unique manner the typical 
country school house, the back bone of Amer- 
ican institutions, It is our latest souvenir, 
and we believe, our best. Beautifully print- 
ed in four colors on the finest quality bris- 
tol, bound with a silk tasseled cord. It con- 
tains a four page insert on the first page of 
which appears a greeting from teacher to 
pupil. The second and third pages are for 
printing your special copy, your name, name 
of your school, location, date, names of 
school board, and names of your pupils. On 
the fourth page is a poem appropriate to the 
close of school. The booklet is approximate- 
ly 314x5% inches in size and is a beautiful 
finished product which ‘will delight teacher 
and pupils. You will not be disappointed if 
you select this souvenir. 

The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9 
cents for each additional one without photo. 

With your photo reproduced the price is 
$1.75 for 10 and 12 cents for each one in 
excess of 10. 








Pansy Souvenir 





Lower in price only because it is a single 
ecard instead of a booklet, this souvenir will 
fill a long felt want in the souvenir field, 
providing a quality gift at a price within the 
reach of all. The size is about 5x7 inches. 
There are twelve designs which will be sent 
assorted, four showing landscapes, four with 
birds and landscapes in combination, four 
with flowers. Each card is surrounded with 
a beautiful pansy border and all are master- 
pieces of color printing. 

On the back of each card is the space for 
printing the usual data used on other sou- 
venirs, names of school, teacher, board of 
education and pupils. A gift your pupils 
will cherish. 

Price—$1.00 for 10 or less, 7c for each 
additional card ordered. May be had with 
ribbon hangers for an additional 1c each. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Department 4, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 





It is our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously 
and to quickly adjust any difficulties should they arise. 
Complete Price list of all our souvenirs on request. 





Floral Booklet 
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Four beautiful floral designs of spring 
flowers, very appropriate for the closing days 
of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and violet 
are all represented in the strikingly life-like 
printing made possible by the modern off-set 
process. The covers are of highest quality 
kid finish stock. The inside pages are print- 
ed on white antique paper and in addition 
to appropriate verses there are blank pages 
where may be printed the name of your 
school, the board of education, pupils, etc. 

The quality of workmanship and harmoni- 
ous design of this booklet has never been ex- 
celled by us at anywhere near the price. 

The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9 
cents for each additional one without photo, 


With your photo reproduced the price is 
$1.75 for 10 and 12 cents for each one in 
excess of 10. 


President Souvenir 














er - , 
‘| Whether on the tented field 
Orin the hattle’s van, 
_ The fittest place for man to dic 


ts where he dies for man. 











. 





A most popular number is our President 
Souvenir. The design is exactly as repre- 
sented in the cut and bears an exception- 
ally fine picture of our President, Warren 
G. Harding. It has a back card on which 
may be printed the names of your pupils, 
etc., and the front and back cards are tied 
with a handsome silk ribbon from which the 
card may be suspended. All the materials 
used are of the best. The fact that you can 
secure this handsome and timely souvenir at 
such a reasonable price should be a great 
inducement. Size 4x6 inches. 

Price $1.15 for 10 or less; 8c for each one 

excess of 10. 





April 1923 


“Highways and Religion”— 
Subject of Contest 


“Are good highways helps or handi- 
caps to the church and the religious 
life of a community?” This is the 
question raised in an editorial in the 
Christian Herald, in connection with 
the fourth annual good roads essay 
contest conducted by the Highway 
Education Board. Comment from re- 
ligious leaders everywhere indicates 
that the subject is going to be one of 
the liveliest concern, not only to the 
pulpit and to members of both rural 
and urban churches but to laymen in- 
terested in the economics of highway 
transport and good roads. 

The Highway Education Board has 
conducted annually for the last four 
years an essay contest on some sub- 
ject affected by good roads. In 1922 
the subject was “How Good Roads are 
Developing My Community.” This 
year the topic is “The Influence of 
Highway Transport upon the Relig- 
ious Life of My Community.” 

The prize offered is the H. S. Fire- 
stone University Scholarship which is 
valued at not less than $4,000 and is 
intended to defray tuition and all 
other reasonable expenses for a course 
at any college or university the suc- 
cessful contestant elects to attend. 
The contest is conducted in each state 
with the cooperation of the extension 
department of the leading state uni- 
versity or the state department of 
public instruction. Many of these in- 
stitutions add state prizes or awards 
in the shape of loving cups, gold 
medals or tuition scholarships. Here 
are the conditions in brief: 

Length: Essay not to exceed 700 
words. 

Eligible: All students of high 
school grade. 

Closing Date: Not later than May 
1, 1923. : 

Essays must be written on one side 
of the paper only. Each manuscript 
must bear the name, school, and home 
address of the writer in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. 

Each contestant should present his 
or her essay to the school principal or 
designated teacher with the request 
that it be entered in the National 
Good Roads Essay Contest. 

The superintendent, principal or 
teacher of each school will have 
charge of the grading of the school es- 
says. The best three essays from each 
high school will be forwarded to the 
state organization under postmark not 
later than May 26, 1923. In most in- 
stances this organization will be the 
extension department of the state 
university. 

The scholarship will be awarded by 
a national committee to be appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

All correspondence in regard to the 
contest should be addressed to the 
Highway Education Board, Willard 
Building, Washington, D, C. 





To emphasize the lessons of Be Kind 
to Animals Week, April 9 to 14, and 
of Humane Sunday, April 15, 1923, 
the American Humane _ Education 
Society of Boston offers fifty dollars 
in cash prizes to the makers of the 
best cartoons illustrating kindness to 
animals, which are actually published 
in any periodical between February 1 
and April 20, 1923. Such cruelties as 
hunting, trapping, the trained animal 
performance, rodeos, abuse or neglect 
of domestic animals, etc., may be 
treated in the drawings. There will 
be two prizes: First prize, thirty-five 
dollars in cash; Second prize, fifteen 
dollars in cash. Each contestant, 
whether or not a prize winner, will re- 
ceive a year’s subscription to Our 
Dumb Animals, the official organ of 
the Society offering the prizes. The 
page of the newspaper or magazine, 
containing the printed cartoon, an 
date of its publication, must be re- 
ceived by the Cartoon Contest Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not 
later than April 30, 1923, with the full 
neme and address of the cartoonist 





plainly written or printed. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Do you know that there is a spot in your eye where you are totally blind? 


Prove it now. 


the left eye, and fix the right eye on the cross. 


Hold this diagram about 10 inches directly before you. 


Close 
Then bring the diagram 


gradually closer and at about 7 inches the black spot will suddenly disap- 


pear! 


This is but one of the important points of information about your 


eyes which you should know, particularly if you have any eye trouble. 


Make this test of your eyesight 


Here is the story of a little mistake that has ruined the eyesight of millions of 
Do you know that an eminent ophthalmologist has discovered a method 
which quickly corrects near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, cross and squint eyes, 
eye-strain, color-blindness, and other eye troubles, without the help of glasses? 


people. 


TATISTICS show that nearly a quarter of the popula- 
S tion of the United States—25,000,000 people in all— 


suffer from myopia (near-sight) ! 


What is the cause for this alarming condition? Why is 
it that oculists until recently have given little hope to those 
who suffer from eye defects—that they have said that ir- 


regularity in the eye is usually incurable 
and can only be offset by the use of 
glasses? You may be astonished to 
learn that the reason for this is because 
the whole science of optometry has been, 
until recently, founded upon a false 
theory. 


The Mistake which Has Ruined 
the Eyesight of Millions 


At the right is a simplified cross-sec- 
tion of the eye showing its principal 
parts. Study it carefully, for it will re- 
veal a slight scientific error which has 
wrought havoc to the sight of millions of 
people. 

Most oculists in the past have held 
that the lens of the eye changes its 
shape to accommodate itself to see ob- 
jects clearly at varying distances. 
When for any reason (so the theory 
was), the lens gets out of adjustment an 
error in vision is caused. This defect 
in the eye lens, the oculists believed, was 
incurable and could only be offset (not 
remedied or cured) by an extra lens 
(the eye-glasses). It is this commonly 
accepted theory—the expansion and con- 
traction of the lens—which has plunged 
millions of people into a lifelong, hope- 
less slavery to eyeglasses, 


The Truth About Your Eyes 


Now this theory has been proved, time 
and time again, to be false. A prominent 
ophthalmologist, who has devoted more 
than thirty years to a study of the dis- 


eases of vision and their correction, has demonstrated ab- 





A—The corner or “white” of the 
eye. A transparent covering like 
a watch crystal, protecting the eye 
from injury. 


B—tThe iris or circle of blue, gray, 
brown or tawny color. Acts like a 
camera shutter, opening or closing 
to allow more or less light to filter 
through it. 


C—tThe lens, a small part of which 
is seen through the centre of the 
iris as a black spot called the 
“pupil.” The lens concentrates all 
the light that passes through it to 
a point. 


D—tThe retina, the part of the eye 
which actually does the seeing. It 
consists of a thin membrane, less 
than 1-10,000 of an _ inch thick, 
upon which are millions of tiny 
rods, ‘which collect the light focused 
upon them by the lens, and trans- 
form it into a picture of the thing 
we see, 














solutely that the eye lens does not change its shape—it can- 


not! 


the muscles controlling the retina! 


effort or strain. 


Some Astonishing Records 


What does move is the retina which is adjusted by a 
set of delicate muscles so that light coming from varying 
distances will be focused upon it properly. 

He has further demonstrated in actual tests that all 
faults in vision are caused only by the poor functioning of 
That is, we can see 
anything clearly and distinctly, if these muscles function 
properly. Just as soon as we consciously or unconsciously 
strain our eyes to see, then the object becomes blurred. To 
prove this, just look at this paragraph intently. 
moments everything will become gray and blurred. 

Upon these startling, revolutionary facts has been based 
a remarkable, new scientific system of eye-training, which 
quickly enables you to train these muscles of the eye so 
you can make them work properly at all times, aud without 
This new system has been prepared by 
Bernarr Macfadden in collaboration with the eminent oph- 
thalmologist, who discovered the real truth about eyes. 


sight. 


In a few’ own benefit. 


Although this remarkable system has only recently been 
introduced to the public it has been in use for more than 








perfect eyesight without the use of glasses. 
any reason you are not absolutely satisfied, return the 
course and your money will be refunded at once. 
the sake of your eyes, or for your children’s eyes, mail the 
coupon at once. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc. 
1926 Broadway, Dept. E-54 


twenty years, and it has been conclusively proven of in- 
estimabie value. 
tained in a series of tests made in the N. Y. City Public 
Schools from 1903 to 1911. 

2,000 children who had defective eyesight were instructed 
in a few of the simple exercises and ordinarily in a short 


The most remarkable results were ob- 


time their vision was radically improved. 
In one school several children were en- 
abled to discard the glasses they had 
been compelled to wear because they 
could see better without them! So un- 
usual were the results of these experi- 
ments that the principal of one school, 
who was nearly blind without glasses, 
tried the system and in a few months 
could see perfectly without them. 


For What Price Would You Sell 
Your Eyes? 


The benefits which you can derive 
from this new method of eye-training 
may seem too surprising to be true. Yet 
you cannot doubt its efficacy when you 
read the letters from the people who 
have found it of immeasurable value, 
when you know that it had helped over 
2,000 children to regain normal vision 
in a short time. Your eyesight is your 
most important possession. It can never 
be replaced if it is lost. And since no 
amount of money could make you sacri- 
fice your eyes, you owe it to yourself at 
least to investigate what this new scien- 
tific method can de for you. 

If you already wear’ glasses, find out 
how you can discard your glasses—and 
see better without them. If you do not 
wear glasses, but feel that your sight is 
failing, then find out how a few minutes 
each day assures you perfect sight with- 
out the use of glasses. If you are a par- 
ent send at once for this method, and 
learn how you can train your chil- 
dren’s eyes so they will always have 


perfect, normal vision. 


Send No Money Now 


Send no money for this scientific course of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s in eye-training now. 
low, or a postcard or letter, and the entire course of 28 
lessons will be mailed to you at once. 
deposit only $5.00 with the postman; a sum so small that 
it cannot be compared with the price you set upon your 
Read it for five days, use the exercises for your 
See how this simple method can bring you 


Merely mail the coupon be- 


When it reaches you, 


Then, if for 
But for 


New York 













, full. 


Name 











Read These Letters 


Wore Glasses 16 Years, Now 
Discards Them 
I had decided for some time to 
write you a few words of praise for 
your wonderful Eye Course, but 
thought that I would wait until I 
entirely stopped wearing “Eye 
Crutches’”” as you call them. I had 
been wearing glasses since I was eight 
years of age, and did not go a day 
without them. I am now twenty-four 
years old, and with just a little effort 
in practicing the exercises each day, 
have at last been enabled to discontinue 
wearing glasses entirely. It just took 
two months of your treatment to cure 
my eyes. I cannot express, in words, 
my great appreciation.. 
Mrs. D. G. Lewis, 
Shreveport, La. 


Vision Improved 100% in’Two 
Months 


I have been following the precepts 
of your book for two months and my 
vision has improved 100 per cent. 
When I started at ten feet I could 
barely see the largest letter. Now I 
ean see the second size letter which is 
one-half the size. 

L. Mehler, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Wore Three Kinds of Colored 
Glasses, Now Sees Clearly 
Without Them 


Before I received your courses my eyes 
had gotten so bad that I had used two 
or three kinds of colored glasses to 
shade my eyes, but they seemed to only 
add to my misery. I finally decided to 
have my eyes tested, a thing I hated to 
do, but finally I went to an optician 
and underwent a_ treatment. After 
carefully testing my eyes he finally be- 
came rather puzzled at my case because 
he found after careful investigation 
that I might not need glasses. ‘This 
puzzled me, too, for I knew not what 
step to take next. About this time I 
came across an advertisement of your 
Eye Course and sent for it at once. 
This was thirty days ago. ‘To-day I 
am able to see clearly on the brightest 
sunshine day without frowning, be the 
pavement or street ever so bright. | 
have discarded the glasses altogether. 
R. S. Roberts, 
Fernandina, Fla 


Sight Better Without Glasses 


I have been able to discard my glass- 
es and my sight is better than it has 
been in years. I would like to know 
how long the various strengthening ex- 
ercises should be kept up. 


The glasses 
I discarded were for astigmatism. 
R. D. Robertson, 


Plainfield, N. ra 


, 





son course, “Strengthening the 
hen it arrives in my home I will deposit 
It is understood that 


A 


with the postman $5.00. 

Ps I have 5 days in which to decide to keep the course 
and if for any reason at all I decide not to keep it, I 
may return the course and my money will be refunded in 
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You Can Step Upward 


The one recom rural school can NOT do the 


work of a well equipped High School. Neither 
can a man and’ a girl and a typewriter con- 
duct an eflicient, modern Teachers Bureau. 
We have a large oflice force of trained work- 


ers, equipped with every modern convenience 
to help YOU step upward. Thousands of the 


mest progressive employers in forty-four 
tates and three foreign countries used our 
Service last year to fill positions from Kinder- 
varten to University. Our eleventh year of 
recommending ONLY when asked to do so by 
employers. Any other method is unpro- 


WESTERN REFER- 


fessional and unethical. 


ENCE TEACHERS are wanted. This is ‘why 
they are usually chosen. Free enrollment. 
Commission payable out of first and second 
months’ salary. Write today for STEPPING 
UPWARD. Free. 


WESTERN REFERENCE. ° 
& BOND ASSOCIATION, 
Department of Education, 
418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The H. D, Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-730 StahIman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Personal 


service and close cooperation with school officials. 








WE CAN PLACE YOU IN THE KIND 
OF POSITION YOU WANT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Estab. 1910. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N.C. P. 0. Box 75 


All Kinds of Teachers wanted for the South and 
Bordering States for 1923-24. Enrollment Free. Enroll Now! 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 











TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. C a paitine. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc.,D. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 

Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 





Write for applica- 
Marion, Indiana 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass‘n., 


TEACHER 





NEEDED FOR OURCALLS. OHIO VAL- 
LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY. 


Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 *1.50 

















PHOTOS 
2% x3 





Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 


Nato NA 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


Supervision of the Special Subjects. With 
Special Application to the Supervision of 
Manual and Industrial Arts. By L. S. Greene, 
M.S., State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Flor ida, Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. Cloth. 162pp. $1.35. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This text for use in college and nor- 
mal teacher-training classes does not 
attempt to provide exact methods or 
definite solutions for all the varied 
problems that the supervisor of man- 
ual and industrial arts will meet. How- 


ever, it is hoped by Mr. Greene that his. 


suggestions will be helpful to the 
young or prospective supervisor in 
various ways. A general survey of the 
field of special subjects of supervision 
is followed by a detailed discussion of 
the executive duties of the supervisor. 
Part III is entitled “The Supervisor’s 
Duties of Organization” and Part IV 
“The Professional Relations of the Su- 
pervisor.” 

ea Rhythm Plays. By John N. Rich- 
ards, B. P. Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education, | sell my N. J. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Sapp. $2.40. A. s. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

In the Preface to this volume, Ran- 
dall D. Warden, Director of Physical 
Education in the Newark schools, says: 
“Mr. Richards’ contribution merits 
widespread usage because he has clear- 
ly and definitely described his rhythm 
plays so that the classroom teacher can 
easily make use of them without hav- 
ing to draw on her imagination or hav- 
ing to guess at the written explana- 
tion.” The plays, compiled from vari- 
ous sources, are to be used in that 
early primary period between kinder- 
garten and the third or fourth grade, 
before it becomes feasible to introduce 
somewhat more formal activities. 
Dramatization in motion of words and 
music has in view the development of 
motor co-ordination by pleasurable 
means. The text, drawn from Mother 
Goose, is accompanied by photographs, 
as well as by the music and directions, 
all arranged so as to be most helpful 


to the teacher. 

Textbook Selection. By R. H. Franzen, Di- 
rector of Research, Des Moines Public Schools, 
and F. B. Knight, State University of lowa; 
with an Introduction by Ernest Horn. Cloth, 
94pp. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


As Dr. Horn points out in his intro- 
duction to this book, the selection of 
textbooks should be a matter for scien- 
tific study rather than one of rough 
judgment. “The purpose of this mono- 
graph is a double one; first to state the 
fundamental propositions which must 
underlie sound practice of textbook 
construction; second to give two re- 
searches which are at least moderately 
successful attempts at such applica- 
tion.” The first of these researches 
deals with applying the criterion of in- 
terest to high school English literature 
texts and the second with the applica-_ 
tion of the factor of comprehension 
to geography texts for elementary 
schools. In the first study the data 
given are based on the reaction of Iowa 
high school students to books com- 
monly taught in high school. Four 
lists of books are included: (1) the 
names in order of interest of books 
best liked; (2) .those next best liked; 
(3) the third best liked books; and (4) 


OE SOE 
ag] YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. _ 

# Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your Promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely. this is the agency you ate 

ve nailed tod ill bring 
A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today wi in, 
PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
BROAD & THIRD STREETS, 
ROOM 450 ROWLANDS BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 














ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ills, 


has secured for grade teachers the past three years an 
average salary of over $1400. A large proportion re- 
ceived $1600 or better and a goodly number were placed 
at $1900 to $2040 with future prospects. The number of 
placements was very large and the positions most de- 
sirable. 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in cities large and small; in the 
Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs, in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment and 
money with which to pay good salaries. 


We have the patronage. Every Normal School or Col- 
lege graduate teaching in the grades should be on our 
list. Write us to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Bus- 
iness” free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Offices: 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 




















LR 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. "Emerge ncy calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FGR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Informati . Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
ps hee saga Write Dept. N. 643 Park —- 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAI SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


ie are constantly In touch with the aes Nay HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. CHOOLS in the EAST and often AD fb SALARIES THIRTY t 0 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 


FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Revltteaten 
H. C. REEVES, Manager H. R. SOPER, Ass’t Manager 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


VINCENT REEVES, Secretary 
643 Park Avenue, Rochester,N.Y. New York Office: Allied Teachers’ Agencies, 505 Fifth Ave. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY COUsS# ANB Nowa 


GRADUATES IN DEMAND. 
617 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














LET US ADVANCE YOUR 





FREE REGISTRATION INTERESTS. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU onisccs management. "virst recommendations. Well prepare 


teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EE REGISTR. 

W. 5 ers for excellent Grade, High School and College positions--No 

something better in personal service. OSWEGO TEACHERS” AGENCY. Box. OON, po ef 

HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MSH, 5, ueuaway a 

MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St... NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 

CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — game stown, N. y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 -— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

9 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tists mutta’ cincy 

BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY--30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Lucrative positions waiting in various professions both inexperienced and experienced. Write for particulars. 


FT yesnce® THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY sizaccoss Ramsss 























Manager 
TEACHERS— GOOD POSITIONS WILL BE FILLED EARLY THIS YEAR. io you gine at once, you 
DO YOU KNOW will be assured a desirable position. Registration Free. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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— Like to Invite? 








OME people always feel out of place at a dinner, or a 
dance, or a party. They are always constrained, always 
embarrassed. Others are so well-poised and at ease at all 
times—so able to mingle with the other guests and make 
themselves agreeable—that hostesses are eager to invite them. 


Do you know all the little secrets of being a likable guest? 
Do you know what is expected of you on all occasions—how 
to make introductions and how to start interesting conversa- 
tion after the introduction; what to wear to formal functions 
and to informal functions; how to make every one who comes 
into contact with you feel calm, at ease? 
winning manners is always welcome. 
dignity that good manners give, any one can quickly adapt 
oneself to every environment—can be at all times, with all 
people, cultured, impressive, well-liked. 


The person with 
With the poise and 


Why Some People Always Feel Out of Place 


AVE you ever noticed, at any social func- 
H tion you may have attended, that bad 

manners 
selves? If a woman is embarrassed, con- 
strained, ill-at-ease, every one knows at once 
that she is not used to good so- 


instantly distinguish them~ 


dinner? Do you ever wonder what to say after 
the introduction is made? Do you ever feel em- 
barrassed, confused, stifled when you are among 

strangers? 
The greatest value of etiquette is that it en- 
ables you to adapt yourself to 





ciety. If a man uses his fork in a 
clumsy manner, or makes incor- 
rect use of the finger-bowl, he can 
not conceal the fact that he is ill- 
bred 

No hostess likes to invite to her 
home a man or woman she knows 
will make embarrassing mistakes. 
Those who are always blundering, 
always doing the wrong thing at 








every environment—gives you a 
sense of peace and security. It 
enables you to feel “at home” in 
all surroundings—to mingle with 
all people and feel entirely calm, 
at ease. It protects you from hu- 
miliation at the dinner table and 
in the drawing-room. 


luncheon? How to acknowledge an invitation? 

Would you like to know why a bride wears white, 
why a teacup is given to the engaged girl, why black 
is the color of mourning? 

Do you know how to word an invitation, what to 
wear to a theatre party, how to set the table for 
a formal dinner, how to register at a hotel? 

Whatever you want to know you can find in the 
Book of Etiquette—the famous two-volume set that 
is today being used by thousands of men and women 
throughout the country. Weddings, parties, din- 
ners, teas, dress, speech, correspondence—you will 
find complete details on every phase of conduct that 
interests you. 

May we send you this famous two- 





It gives you a cul- 
tured, engaging man- 








the wrong time, are never wel- 


come. They invariably make oth- Mistakes at the table dis- 
‘ . tinguish themselves at once. 
ers feel uncomfortable in their  jiit‘punderine errors con. 
presence. neering Conan as = Lhe Tell-Tale Marks 
ill-bred. Do you know all of Bad Manners 


But the person with winning 
manners is always welcome. He 
—or she—knows exactly what to say to the 
hostess on arrival, how to mingle with the 
guests, how to create conversation how to be 
agreeable, how to do and say the right thing 
at the right time. 


Do You Ever Feel Tongue-Tied 
Among Strangers? 


At a week-end party, recently, one of the 
guests remarked secretly to the hostess that 
she had felt positively tongue-tied when she 
found herself at dinner among men and women 
she had never met before. “I just didn’t know 
what to talk about,” she said. “It made me feel 
stupid and embarrassed. Every one else seemed 
to be having such interesting conversations.” 

If she had known the important little secrets 
of social conversation, she would never had felt 
“tongue-tied.” She would have known how to 
create conversation and how to keep it flowing 
smoothly, pleasantly. She would have known 
how to make herself agreeable, well-liked. 

Do you ever feel tongue-tied at a party or a 


the rules of table etiquette? 


ner that people rec- 
ognize—and respect. 


There are so many 
little tell-tale blunders that one 
can make—as a guest, for in- 








volume set free for examination? 
You may keep the two books entirely 
free for 5 days and within that time 
decide whether or not you ‘want to 
keep them. 

This unusual plan enables you to 
see the Book of Etiquette in your 
own home and examine it before pur- 
chasing it. If you decide to keep the 
books just send us $3.50 in full pay- 
ment. If for any reason you are not 





stance. Do you know what to 
say to the hostess when you ar- 
rive? Do you know how to ac- 
knowledge introductions—wheth- 
er the form “How do you do?” is 
correct; whether one may say “Pleased to meet 
you”? Do you know the correct order of pre- 
cedence into the dining-room? Do you know 
whether olives are taken with the fingers or a 
fork, whether the fork is held in the left hand 
or the right whether bread may be bitten into 
or must be broken into small pieces as eaten? 
When you leave, do you know what to say to 
the hostess? Do you know what is meant by 
the “bread-and-butter” letter? If you know 
exactly what to say, write and wear at all times, 
on all occasions, you will never be embarrassed. 


The Book of Etiquette in Two Volumes— 
A Recognized Authority 


Have you ever wondered how a home should be 
decorated for a wedding? What to serve at a 


Winning manners are more 
important than 
clothes. Can you adapt your- 
self to every environment 
—make yourself always day 
pleasant and well-liked? ft 


delighted with them, just return 
them—and the examination will have 
cost you nothing whatever. 

Send for the Book of Etiquette to- 
Take advantage of this free ex- 
amination offer. 


Nelson Doubleday, Ine. 
Dept. 294, Garden City, N. Y. 


pretty 


| NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 294, Garden City, New York. 


| Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, you 
may send me the complete two-volume set of the Book of 
| Etiquette. Within 5 days I will send you only $3.50 in full 

payment or return the books. I am to be the sole judge of 


| whether or not I want to keep the books, 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee rs 


| 
| (Please write plainly) 
| 


Address 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Check this square if you want these books with the beau- 
tiful full-leather binding at $5, exam- 
ination privileges. 


| (Orders outside the U.S. are payable cash with order) 


with 5 days’ 























The Importance of 
Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


Throughout each school day, the pupil’s 
pencil is constantly used—the point is 
worn down, time after time, necessitating 
re-sharpening. Without modern pencil 
sharpening equipment, the all-important 
pencils are dull and blunt-pointed—pupils 
ate hampered in their writing efforts and 
efficiency is lowered, 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 
Assure Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


To insure efficient, sharp-pointed pencils 
and pupils’ ease in writing, with neater 
results, select a quality pencil sharpener 
—an Apsco Pencil Sharpener—which costs 
no more than one of inferior make. In 
Apsco Pencil Sharpeners are to be found 
exclusive, distinctive features; eleven 
different models from which to select; 
and utmost value in any model assured. 
Send for Booklet N—FREE! 
For progressive, interested teachers and 
school officials we have prepared Booklet 
N, describing the Apsco Line and contain- 
ing valuable suggestions. Send for it 
TODAY! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers of 
The Apsco Line of Pencil Seek ogee (AF -Chicago, 
Gtont, Junior, if Vizard, Dexter, Dandy, Tdeat 
d Climax models 
The Apsco Line of Pencil 1 Sharpeners is Sold by 
Leading School Supply Dealers and Stationers. 





















































































Award Pins 


SPELLING 
ATTENDANCE 
For DEPORTMENT 
PUNCTUALITY 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Enameled—Gold Plated 


Plain Catches ~ : 25c each 
Safety Catches < - 35c each 
We also make Class Pins 
—and all kinds of Jewelry. 

Catalog on request 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 

















20 Teachers are Wanted 


To Travel This Summer 


An old established firm has 20 posi- 
tions for women teachers for summer 
work along lines of education and 
travel. These positions may be made 
permanent if desired. Salary is paid 
from start. Positions afford at least 


$200 monthly. Applicants must be 
over 28 years of age. No experience 
necessary. 


One teacher writes: “I am very 
happy to report seventy-eight orders 
taken by me in the month of July. 
My earnings on this business are over 
eleven hundred dollars—far more than 
I ever dreamed of making in one 
month.... I have found the work in- 
tensely interesting and pleasant.” 

Another teacher writes: ‘‘Up to date—20th of 
October—I have taken forty orders in all. Have 
won the bonus!! I expect to have fifty for you 
by November Ist. Have just received check. 
Thank you.” 

A third teacher writes: “I cannot express my 
joy at having earned $196.00 in commissions 
with only ten days actual work.... It is a 
veritable gold mine and with me ‘A dream come 
true’.... The world is in tune for this work, 
and wants it right now.” 

(Names and addresses of these teachers will 
be sent immediately upon request.) 

Write for full particulars and give brief 
description of your qualifications. Address 


L. R. Douglas, Dept. G, 58 E Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


| | Students. By J 


books violently disliked. The authors 
then apply the criterion of interest in 
the selection of high school literature 
texts, making the first list the core of 
the English literature work, the sec- 
ond list secondary choice, ete. The 
second study deals with the compara- 
tive difficulty which children find in 
reading various geography texts un- 
derstandingly. The method used in 
this research was to take random pas- 
sages of reading matter fairly repre- 
sentative of the book and on the basis 
of these samplings ask equally capable 
pupils simple questions of the same ap- 
proximate difficulty. The value of the 
book was then judged by the children’s 
responses to the questions on its sub- 
ject matter. “Both studies,” Dr. Horn 
states, “suggest interesting possibil- 
ities of subjecting manuscripts to some 
such experiment before printing.” They 
are certainly pertinent and especially 
timely now when so much emphasis is 
being placed upon motivation and 
when tests in silent reading are stress- 
ing the importance of gauging the 
child’s powers of comprehension. 

Practical Zoology. For Medical and Junior 

. D. F. Gilchrist, M.A., D.Sc., 
| Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Cape Town; and C. von Bonde, M.A., Lec- 
turer in Zoology in the University of Cape 
Town. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 329pp. 
$4.00 net. William Wood & Co., 51 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

High school and college teachers and 
students will appreciate this work, 
which obviously has been prepared 
with great care and is put out by the 
publishers in highly creditable form. 
The illustrations, more than one hun- 
dred in number, are large and clear. 
For the most part, the authors explain, 
they are drawn from actual dissections. 
These figures are not intended: to be 
copied but the student is to make, on 
the opposite blank page, a drawing of 
his own dissection. We mention only 
a few of the nineteen forms of life dis- 
cussed: the amoeba, sponges, the 
earthworm, the fresh-water mussel, 
the frog, and the rabbit. The volume 
concludes with a chart presenting a 
classification of the various types, and 
an eleven-page index. 

Roget’s International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. A complete Book of Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms, Founded upon and Em- 
bodying Roget's Original Work, with Numerous 
Additions and Modernizations by C. O. Sylves- 
ter Mawson, Litt. D., Ph.D., Associate Editor of 
‘“‘Webster’s New International Dictionary,’ etc. 
Cloth. 741 pp. $3.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

All writers are familiar with Roget’s 
Thesaurus. It has stood without a 
rival in scholarship and completeness 
for over fifty years. It is a “word 
treasury” that frequently is more use- 
ful than a dictionary; but it is more 
than a book of synonyms, because it 
gives not only words but terms and 
phrases, and is so liberal as to include 
slang expressions which, whatever may 
be said against them, frequently pre- 
sent an idea very pithily and effective- 
ly. Many persons who attempt to 
write for publication have extremely 
limited vocabularies; apparently it 
does not occur to them that upon the 





| language in which an idea is clothed 


depends in large measure the reader’s 
impression of its value. But all of us 
constantly have to express our thoughts 
by word of mouth or in writing, and 
the earlier we begin to practice saying 
just what we mean, the greater will 
be our ultimate success. No more 
fruitful course could be followed by 
the pupils in our schools (or the teach- 
ers!) than frequent reference to the 








POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
by Johanna Holm 

This set complete includes 18 

poster patterns and a 42 page in- 

struction book. Send for descrip- 

tion and prices from the publishers. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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‘Teachers Agency 





MINNEAPOLIS 
on 34th Year GLOBE BLDG. 
INWAY HALL 
NEw york. leach Office Has the KANSAS CFT ¥.000. 
FLaTIRON BLpc. Record f All Bip. 
T ae & LOS ANGELES 
oobi tame Add th N t DovuciasBLpa. 
gage ress e eares SPOKANE, WASH. 
COLUMBUS, o. A : Cc 3 
Ferris B Free Registration Commence BLDG. 


























We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates, WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ““How to 
Apply” with Laws of Certification. 

Branch Offices: 

PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO. 
Wm. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 

















Professionul Pl Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


t for Prog 


THE J. Ms HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of successful teacher-placement in California and the Pacific Coast. Serves | 
all Educational Institutions— Kindergartens, Elementary and Secondary Schools, Private Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


J.M.HA No registration fee 
Blanche Tucker} neice Scseaaalonns invited 


EVERLASTINGLY ON THE JOB 


MINNA ARIE Ree, Resistration 
TEACHERS 


You Better Results. 
Lacotah Building, 
SIOUX. FALLS, S. DAK. 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 














We can place you in the 
Mid-West, South-West 
and North-West. 


602 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-one years of Dignified, Intelligent, Successful Service to the Schools of America. 
A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a Client is More Than a File Number. 


Address 
either office 


AGENCY 











Room 732 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 


Room 52 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















>) 3 Classes of Teachers 
‘ who should enroll in our Agency. 


1—Those who want a better salary. 
2—Those who desire a better locality. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 


Unusually ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet, 
Educational Service Bureau, 85 S.10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reliable 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*snetWons* 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 


concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas = acquaintance with school authorities, 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY inssoos wowrang 
2000 experienced and —— ss Teachers needed for Western Positions. 
Free Registration. Experienced, Personal Service. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ AG ONC <i ee ir eres mes 
Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 




















722 StahIman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, SENN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. _ Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES— REGISTER NOW 


WANTED! 10,000 GRADE TEACHERS 


Yes, we mean it. We need 10,000. Why? We have the largest teacher placement work under one management in 
the United States. Specialist in charge of the Grade Department. Personal interest taken. Free registration. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
Alaska Teachers Agency “siscciisan aiacxe 


-Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 























‘‘in the land of romance and adventure.’’ 
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The Secret of Popularity 


How to make friends. How to advance socially. 
important figure in your community. A word of friendly advice 
to all men and women, young and old, who are lonely. 


My dear Mrs. Vix: 

I am a young wife of twenty- 
four. My husband, who is four 
years older, has a good position 
and we own a very pretty home. 
Neither of us, however, is what 
you would call a good mixer. Not 
that we don’t want to know people. 
We sincerely do! Only we don’t 
know how. I thought possibly you 
could tell me how to make more 
friends so we could go out for 
more good times, and also have 
people call on us. Joe gets care- 
less with just us two hanging 
around the place night after night, 
and I’m afraid I’m getting peevish. 
We will be very grateful for any- 
thing you can suggest to help this 
situation. Mrs. R. S. 


There is one of the most common problems in 
the world today! Not only the cities, but every 
village and hamlet has many hungry, lonely 
hearts. They are to be found among rich and 
poor; married and unmarried; men and wom- 
en; yes, even among boys and girls. Unhappy 
individuals lost in the crowd! People who 
don’t know the secret of making others notice 
them and like them! 

But, happily, this condition can quite easily 
be remedied. 

You can deliberately set about to increase 
your popularity. You can become.a center of 
attraction, sought-after, loved, looked up to, 
honored, respected, and even envied a bit. 

The secret of popularity is best and most 
briefly stated in the oft-quoted words of the 
Bible, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

It is also more popular to give than to receive! 


Learn to Entertain People 
And You’ll Win Many Friends 


What is it that people desire especially in the 
social world? They want to be amused, enter- 
tained, put in a cheerful frame of mind so that 
they can forget, for a while at least, their own 
sorrows and troubles. Anyone that can help 
them to forget the unpleasant things of life is 
a true friend to them. 

And so, Mrs. R. S., if you want to make 
friends and grow to be a real somebody with a 
worthwhile niche in the world, you must pre- 
pare yourself to make life more pleasant for 
others. 

If you have no natural accomplishments— 
and I am reasonably sure that you haven’t, 
neither you nor your husband—then you must 
start at once developing some of your latent 
talents. 

Everyone has them—those inborn social tal- 
ents. And it is my purpose to help you develop 
them. 


If You Can Play or Sing 


You’re Sure to be Popular! 


I believe that the greatest single factor in de- 
veloping popularity is Music—the ability to play 
and sing. 


By Beatrice Vix 


Music should be an important part of every- 
one’s life, at home and outside. So in your case, 
Mrs. R.S., I am going to suggest that you learn 
to play the piano, and that your husband, Joe, 
get a saxaphone and become proficient in play- 
ing jazz to your accompaniment. At the same 
time, both of you had better learn to sing. 

I’ll warrant you that once the neighbors get 
wind of the fact that there is music in your 








POPULARITY 


Popularity is the cornerstone of 


Friendship 

Happiness 

Social Success 

and in large measure, Business 
and Financial Success, as well. 


Mrs. Vix, in this answer, tells the Se- 
eret of Popularity and points out a 
practical way whereby anyone can 
quickly and easily acquire this much 
sought-after quality. 


None of our readers should neglect to 
write Mr. David F. Kemp—Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City, for his FREE 
BOOK—as suggested by Mrs. Vix. 


Learn Music Without a Teacher 


Piano ’Cello 

Organ Harmony and 

Violin Composition 

Drums and Sight Singing 
Traps Ukulele 

Banjo Guitar 

Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 

Mandolin Harp 

Clarinet Cornet 

Flute Piccolo 

Saxophone Trombone 


Automatic Finger Control 
Voice and Speech Culture 























home, you’ll soon need a new doormat, and that 
you will have so many invitations to go out that 
you will have to match straws to see which you 
will accept! 

Even if you learned music the old-fashioned, 
long-drawn out, tedious method, it would be 
worth while. But that is entirely uncalled for, 
now, because there is a better way. 

Mr. David F. Kemp, Founder of the U. S. 
School of Music, of New York, has developed 
what he calls the “Print-and-Picture Method” 
of teaching you music right in your own home, 
at your own convenience, and no private teach- 
er is needed. He has courses covering practi- 
cally every instrument, as well as one on sing- 
ing and one on public speaking. (There is an- 
other good suggestion—public speaking—the 
ability to get on your feet and tell a good story 


How to become an 


or express an honest opinion in an interesting 
way without suffering the tortures of the 
damned in the way of stagefright). 


The Quickest, Most Delightful 
Way to Learn to Play or Sing 


I know that Mr. Kemp’s unique method is all 
that he claims for it. I have seen hundreds of 
letters from his students, and their rapid prog- 
ress is simply amazing. The greater number of 
his students are playing pretty, catchy tunes 
inside of ninety days! 

The “Print-and-Picture Method” makes 
studying music just as much fun as one ordi- 
narily gets out of actual playing after the learn- 
ing period is over. That is why the U. S. Schoo! 
method is such a universal success. It is easy 
—taking you along step by step almost before 
you know you’ve been working at all! Yet its 
thoroughness is proved by the fact that many 
of Mr. Kemp’s students have become profes- 
sional musicians, either as sought-after per- 
formers, or as popular teachers. 

When you have Music at your fingertips, you 
have a gift like the Pied Piper’s, that calls 
people to you! When you and Joe get so you can 
do a few pieces well on the saxophone and pi- 
ano, invite in a few friends and give them some 
pretty, popular music followed by light re- 
freshments. Then watch for results! I know 
from past experience what they will be! 


Send Now for The FREE BOOK 
That Gives You The Whole Secret 


The very best advice I can give you—or any 
of my readers, is this—Write Mr. David F. 
Kemp, Brunswick Bldg., New York City—and 
ask him for his interesting book called “Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home.” He will send it 
to you FREE and without obligation. It will 
show you the quickest, surest and pleasantest 
method ever devised for attaining popularity 
by becoming a really good musician. I would 
suggest that you do this at once, using the con- 
venient coupon printed below. A lot of people 
will want the free book, so you had better fill 
out and mail the coupon now. Please write 
name and address plainly so that there will 
be no difficulty about booklet reaching you. 
U. S. School of Music, 64 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
| Own Home,” and particulars of your special ofter. I am 
| interested in the following course: 
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YOUR PHOTO 
FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 


standard size, 2%, x 38%, 
slightly larger than the 
above. Original returned 
intact. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1937 CONWAY BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Commencement Invitations 


Do not place your order before seeing our 
Exclusive Invitations, Correct in Style, Mod- 
erate in Price. Set sent free upon request. 
STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
6156 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-wr itten letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'sx7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12'2, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge comp le te. Also sent 
Cc ri re end for Cir 
euler, ‘Nar °o if Work. “and Special 


he sfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL + {ARG ES PREI AID. RY Us 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 




















How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
view rod canaidlie, wiil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredinanystatein the 
Union, These examinations were prepared, 
neerly ell of them, under the direct super- 
= of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 

f Education for New York and former 

COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
Wild ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.50, 





14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans, § .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Grammar, with Ans. "23 
M4 Yrs, ofExam.ina Geography, with Ans. 25 
14 Yrs, of Exam,in Physiology, with Acs, 25 
14Yrs. of Exam. in Spelling,” 3000 words 125 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Methods, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Civil Cov.,* withAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of EF xem, in U.S. Hist.,* withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Enclish Com. .* with Ars, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Reading,” with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Gen, History, with Ans, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Literature, with Ans, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Physics, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Zoology, withAns 25 


14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geolozy, withAns, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in School Lcoaomy, with Ans, 025 
*Solutions given to all problems, $5.00 
*Revised Editions in 1918, 

Any one cf the above subjects 25 cents; any four (4) $1.00; 
any eizht (8) $1.50; + any (14) $2.00, Tha ccmpicte $5. Gd sek 
for $2: EQ postpaid. 20 certs each in quantities of 10 or more 
of any ONE SUSJZCT when ordered for CLASS USE. 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y: 
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Thesaurus as an aid to oral and writ- 
ten expression, The present edition, 
greatly enlarged, and revised by Dr. 
Mawson with a thoroughness that 
makes it virtually a new work—except 
in plan—has been entirely reset, print- 
ed in large type on thin but opaque 
paper, and excellently bound. Its 
more than 700 pages are compressed 
into a volume that is a pleasure to 
handle. The publishers tell us that 
this edition, to which the word Jnter- 
national is applied, differs from its 
predecessors in: (1) its enlarged list 
of synonyms and antonyms; (2) its 
special groupings of comparative 
terms; (3) scientific and technical 
words; (4) a regrouping of synonyms; 
(5) the marking of all rare and obso- 
lete terms as such; (6) inclusion of 
plurals where necessary; (7) addition 
of phrases and idioms, especially in 
American speech; and (8) inclusion of 
quotations from modern authors. 


Impromptu Magic with Patter. By George 
DeLawrence. With an Introduction by A. M. 


Wilson, M.D. Illustrated by Harlan Tarbell. 
Boards. 79pp. 75c. T. S. Denison & Company, 
Chicago. 


Those interested in sleight-of-hand 
tricks for entertainment purposes will 
find Impromptu. Magic with Patter 
highly satisfactory. Mr. De Lawrence 
has been a society entertainer for years 
and is therefore well qualified to give 
instruction to others in the art of 
magic. Complete explanations and in- 
structions, and illustrations of the va- 
rious moves for over twenty tricks are 
given, and accompanying each trick 
the necessary “patter” or presentation 
talk. No tricks are explained in this 
book, we are assured, that require any 
high degree of skill or more than an 
hour’s practice to perform. Indeed, it 
is “intended for the beginner who 
wishes to achieve sleight-of-hand ef- 
fects without being obliged to spend 
much time in study and practice.” 

The Lincoln Readers. By Isobel Davidson, 
Supervisor of City Grades, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin; and Charles J. 
Anderson, Assistant State Superintendent, De- 


partment of Public Instruction, State of Wis- 
Illustrated. Cloth. Third Reader. 


consin. 
288pp. 80c. Fourth Reader. 320pp. 88c. Fifth 
Reader. 336pp. 92c. Laurel Book Company, 
Chicago. 


The title of the Lincoln Readers has 
been chosen for a rather novel reason: 
because the authors “aim to honor 
both the name of Lincoln and the 
method by which he made himself a 
leader of men. Lincoln taught him- 
self, what few people have learned in 
schoolrooms, to get thought deftly and 
accurately from printed pages, and to 
think clearly and straight.” A very 
definite and comprehensive task has 
been accomplished in the making of 
these readers, They are planned to 
meet the new needs of a day when the 
problem of teaching reading effective- 
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BOISE, IDAHO = =©>—d DENVER, COLO. + ##SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIF. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


| R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr. 
Formerly the Northwestern Teachers Agency, Boise, Idaho 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It pays to join us. For 12 years THE BEST 
we have specialized in western FOR 
positions. THE WEST 

















“‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE.”’ 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY SuteaorN 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year Send for registration, blank NOW-—also for 
in every section of the country. free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply’’. 


Regist ith ] d 
DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION Reeister, with us, early ani 
IN THE WEST. We place you or you pay us nothing. Ask for details. Desk 6, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY, (?*°yz2") SVeittrcage pido. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

WE HAVE ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS in all parts of the country in all 

months in the year. If you want service try us. Free Enrollment. Offices, 
DENVER, COLORADO anpd KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 
W. A. BYNUM, Owner and Manager 
Main Office, Abilene, Texas 


Teachers Come West 


TLMENT FEE the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency, 
NEITHER ENROLLM a 0. 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. Teachers Information Bureau, °:43* Denver, Colorado 


? tes intensively in Ohi d adj ; 
THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY (reas lundreds cf wood teachers saedea! 
E. C. ROGERS, Mer., 20 E.Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN 


WE CAN PLACE YOU INA BETTER POSITION. T beginning i 
What Are You Going ) JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE AT ONCE. 
To Do NEXT YEAR ¢ 


THE Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 
PACIFIC TEAGHERS’ AGENGY Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and schoo 
TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


ofticers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 

have placed us in a position of confidence and trust amon: oe 01 

people in on territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is PRE 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer., 723 Leary Building, Reattie. 

aan 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 

For full information address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 3 
iS J 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators| |ENTERTAINMENTS 


in use by teachers. 100! . 
How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
copies from one hantiel PLAYS meoanese, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 














We are now campaigning for 2500 prepared 
teachers for southern and southwestern posi- 
tions, from the Chattahoochee River to the 
120th meridian. Let us tell you of our phe- 
nomenal success the past year. We need you 
and you need this agency. Write for circu- 
lars and suggestions, ““GETTING THE JOB.” 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of 




























































$ opt || Pageants, Musica adings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
made original. Cost 2¢| Songs, Shadow sag Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
for each set. Write | all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 





HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
ete. For allages = occasions 
Large catalog Fre: 
och de ISO, 
1 Wabas: . 
CHICAGO ss 


your dealer for circular | 
aor THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 

150 No. Wells St., Chicago 


New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 
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_ BOOKLETS: 
ing day. 


copy: 


| or years. 


in engravings. 


| address on back of photo. 


BOX 5, 





Closing Day Souvenirs 
| Write Today for Free Samples 


| TEACHER: A glance backward into your early school days will 

best demonstrate to you how deep and lasting an impression 
| some inexpensive, yet appropriate gift will make upon the mind 
| of the child. Our booklets are made up for your individual use. 


Are nearly 4x7 inches in size, beautifully em- 
bossed in colors, and contain 8 inside pages. 
| bear a close of school message to your pupils, appropriate close 
of school poem, maxims, and other poems appropriate for clos- 
Inside sheets and cover are united with beautiful silk 
tassel and the matter printed is done in colors from engraved 
| plates and all matter is written for our use in these booklets only. | 
One page is printed to your order for which send the following 


Name of school, district number, township, county, state, your 
| name as teacher and that of Co. Supt. 
and all names of your pupils, which may be arranged in grades 


PHOTO—Of teacher or that of building may be added as noted 
Send photo to be copied. When photo ‘is not 
wanted an etching will appear instead. 

Send any size. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO 














The inside pages 



































Names of school officers, 


Style No. 7: Embossed | 
in deep Photograv- 
ure brown. 


10, $1.65. Additionals | 
Te each. 


With Photo, 10, $1.85. 
Additional ones 9c ea. 


Style No. 8: 3 colors. 


10, $1.70. Additionals 
8c each. 

With Photo, 10, $1.80. 

Additional ones 10c ea. 


Envelopes to match 
%c each. 


Assured delivery 10c. 


Write your name and 











‘Envelopes %c each, 
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Teachers ! 
Train Your 


Voice! 





Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger 


OUR as a teacher depends, in a 
great measure, on your vocal power. To 
present a lesson in the most effective 

way requires, not only a knowledge of your 
subject, but a vigorous, powerful and beau- 
tiful voice. Do you realize how much of ner- 
vousness and afternoon weariness is due to 
voice fatigue—fatigue resulting from an in- 
correct use of the vocal mechanism? This 
strain or fatigue reduces your efficiency, and 
lessens your effectiveness as a teacher. 


Wonderful Opportunity 
For Home Training 


You know teachers who have been a wonder- 
ful inspiration to their students. Haven’t 
you noticed that these teachers all possessed 
vocal power above the ordinary? You, too, 
can be an inspiration to your students, Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger, A.M., internationally 
famous as a voice teacher, offers you a won- 
derful opportunity to have a strong, clear, 
beautiful voice, 


This Is 
Your Throat 


The arrow points to 
the all important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 
Whether your voice 
is strong or weak, 
pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, harsh or melo- 
dious, depends upon the development of that 
muscle. You can havea beautiful singing or 
speaking voice if your hyo-glossus muscle is 
developed by correct training. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Professer Feuchtinger guarantees to improve 
your voice 100% by his scientific method of 
voice culture. Thousands of men and women 
have already benefited by his training. Many 
of Professor Feuchtinger’s students are fa- 
mous singers and teachers. However, you 
alone are to be the judge of the value of this 
training to you. If you are not completely 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. You 
take no risk. 








Si you, like most other teachers, 
ing | lh leading the singing in your 

classes? If you do, start right 
now and develop a beautiful voice—a voice 
that you will be proud of and your fellow 
teachers will envy. Until you have studied 
under Professor Feuchtinger’s personal super- 
vision, you haven’t the slightest conception 
of the possibilites of your own voice. 


Professor Feuchtinger’s 
New Book Free 


Mail the coupon below and receive free, 
Professor Feuchtinger’s valuable book, 
“Enter Your World.” It tells all about his 
wonderful methods and the marvelous re- 
sults obtained by others who have taken 
this training. Don’t delay. Mail coupon at 
once, 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3824, Chicago 
Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3824, Chicago. 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book, ‘‘Enter Your World.” I have 
put X opposite the subject that interests me 


most. I assume no obligations whatever. 

+. Singing...» .Speaking...... Stammering...... Weak Voice 
Name. ..eeeeeeeeeeece eoeecene cocvece Pocccceece 
Address.... Laka adcueereee tus bepes bisawns 


0+ AGOrcccccccccces 


Perce reereccsessesesesserene 
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ly has become a complicated one. All 
of the selections in the series have 
been tested and graded by actual 
school use. The authors graded the 
content and diction, and narrowly test- 
ed the interest and comprehension of 
the pupils before including any given 
selection. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of each reader is a sheet show- 
ing Organized Seasonal Projects ar- 
ranged by months, with a page refer- 
ence for each. Type lessons have been 
provided and supplementary selections 
cited. Tests of reading ability are 
given and there are exercises intended 
to develop effective habits of study. 
The material is concrete and informa- 
tional in character. It is distinctly 
purposeful, the objectives being a mas- 
tery of the mechanics of reading, de- 
velopment of ability to comprehend 
and interpret, and development of gen- 
eral culture. Throughout, the selec- 
tions are capable of close correlation 
with other reading at school and at 
home. Such fields as the following are 
represented: history and biography, 
festivals, health, civics, geography and 
travel, simple experiments, natural his- 
tory, and old tales. In appearance the 
Lincoln Readers are attractive, with 
especially clever illustrations by Ber- 
nice Oehler, and their practical use- 
fulness is enhanced by large, clear 
type and good arrangement of the text. 

Alaska: The American Northland. (2d vol- 
ume of Interamerican Geographical Readers.) 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman, of the Alaska Schools, 
and Author of ‘‘Alaskaland.’’ Illustrated with 
maps and with engravings from photographs. 
Cloth. 343pp. $1.40. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.. 

The very widespread interest in 
Alaska is evidenced in the Exchange 
columns of the Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club in this magazine. A large 
percentage of the schools there listed 
wish to correspond with schools in 
Alaska. That there is a “decided lack 
of information” concerning this great 
territory, as claimed in the Preface of 
this book, is of course true. Still 
worse, the amount of misinformation 
current on the subject is vast. Most 
of us may hope sometime to visit 
Alaska, but for the present we have to 
content ourselves with the reading of 
an excellent book such as this, written 
from first-hand knowledge. The 
author has been not only a resident of 
Alaska, but also a teacher in the 
schools there, and consequently she is 
familiar with the pupil’s point of view. 
She has written her book in the form 
of a travel-story, telling of the expe- 
riences of an American boy and girl, 
their relatives and friends, in visiting 
the far northwestern land. The text 
is full of lively and natural dialogue, 
and the information woven into the 
story can be relied upon as authentic. 
There are five.accurate maps and more 
than 150 illustrations which show most 
attractively the scenery, industries, 
people, and wild life of Alaska. The 
volume is one which can be read with 
great profit not only by pupils but by 
teachers as well. 

The Story of Democracy. Told for Boys and 
Girls. By Sydney Eleanor Ingraham. _Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 822pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

“Every American child,’ says the 
author of this book, “should be able to 
picture the long journey of mankind 
towards democracy as the story of the 
struggle for a great cause in which he 
himself, or she herself, will finally take 
an active part.”” We wish we could 
quote at greater length from Miss In- 
graham’s_ illuminating Foreword to 
Teachers, outlining her purpose and 
the method of treatment employed. 
The study of civics is approached 
through the medium of a group of 
stories for children, each chapter be- 
ginning with an historical sketch re- 
lating the age under discussion to that 
of the preceding chapter; and at the 
end of each chapter is a topic for dis- 
cussion and a list of questions. Per- 
haps the scope of the book ‘can best be 
indicated by the chapter headings, un- 
der each of which are given several 
stories: Tribal Government; Early 
Monarchy; The Democracy of Athens; 
The Roman Empire; Iceland; England 
in the Middle Ages; The Settlement of 
Virginia; The Story of the Pilgrims; 
The Building of the Nation; America 





























To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives, ESO merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 
Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 

SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS | WEDDING mura. AND ANNOUNCE. 


Reproductions in 





A complete sample set of our attractive +Wed 
neg ing MS draw. ding Invitations and Announcements will be sent 
~ to you on request. You will find our prices to be 


animals and 6_ birds, 
finely printed on card 
board 7x inches and 
cut into strips one inch 


very reasonable. 
JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten animals in sections to be cut out and joint- 

















wide. The teacher may | ed, making movable toys. When the animals are 
increase the difficulty colored according to directions the set has a real 
of the occupation — by | educational value. 
cutting each strip into The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, 
two or more parts. | Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, 
Each set in pasteboard | Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good quality of 
box with colored label. | cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x 9, 
No. 80038 Set 6 Animals in box_ (7 02.) 4 fasteners furnished with each set, which is put up 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 04.).... 40/jin an attractive box. 
SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS | Price, per set (10 04.) Postpaid........$ .35 
A most interesting set |PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ; ——y-- - 
for little folks—there are These cards are for coarse | 
pictures of Jumbo, the | sewing by beginners and have | | ! 
elephant, Jocko, the] holes punched way throuh. | 





monkey and many other 
well-known circus friends. 


Printed in outline on cards 
t a 1x51 inches, 16 designs and 
pictures in 100 cards in a box 
printed on cards, 5x6 % Set P, Per box (1 Ib.) ..$1.00 


Twelve 
Oring as well as for sew. | CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO ry 
COL 


——_ oring as well as for sew- 















— ——— ing. Price, per set, 
postpaid ...eeees $. Twelve calendar y itil and a top | . . | 
A BIG Sb DOLLAR SPECIAL sheet, with floral designs suitable for pas 
each month, easily colored, printed} }iT! 





em - op oo sell poseete ir one teach on water color paper 6x9 inches, in| | | ! 
er in the United States 0 sheets of 4 envelope i irections ee 
€S(0 | paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt _ mrelepe WHR Suh Greet 2 
De kuxe | of ONE DOLLAR. Per pal (evened oOeeC OMOE.S © . 
doz : 


Per 































Stationor | This is a high grade of social sta- 
| tionery at 25c the quire. Less than | THE GOLDEN geen ; (OF 
half price. “To make it e asy enclose a | FAVORITE SONGS biguer 
+! dollar bill in an envelope and we will | and better than any ether book | 
ae — the risk. Furnished only in | in its class. | 
ae white, It contains 170 of the {Bry SONGS 
PAPER STARS world’s best songs. Postpaid. | a a 
Adhesive paper stars furnished | Price each.......06. S$ .16 rae rs | 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue. | Per dozen ...-.eeeees 1.80 
cane in five sizes. No. 2 size|Per 100 ....ceceeces 15.00 
. illustrated. 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid COLORED CRAYONS IN | 
Wide e PERCU S EEE COREE CES $ .12 SMALL BOXES | 
KINDERGARTEN Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
-olors, packed in sawdust in a 
SCISSORS pa T 
|} strong box. feachers who have 
Made in Japanned and | experienced trouble in securing 
full nickel finish, sharp | bright colors for blackboard 
and blunt points. Pre- | work should try this chalk. 
: paid. Prepaid. 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dongn | | No. 704, per box........$ .30 
No. 704, per doz. boxes.. 3.25 
CRAYOLAS 
No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
TE 6s caceas caee en $ .10 
; DISSECTED U. S. MAP IN STATES Wee GON a vcccescaccu 95 
The best cut map of the United States in dis No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
sected form, cut on state lines; 15 x 22 in.; mount-| per box $ .10 
ed on wood; flags of various nations in color on ee er aR alten ea "95 
PTT ee We eeesreeeee Postpaid $1.25 BLOCKS 
in. On = hez ik | palp poare _ Wooden tablets in =e squares and mene: 
Terre eee ee ostpaic in six standard colors. ‘ine for artistic aud in 
BUSY WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS structive designs. In strong pasteboard box con 
These most popular drawing cards have perfora- | @iMiMe Suguested designs. , 
tions through which the little folks mark dots on ig lg PA soe sate ee ed poets $ ry 
the paper as guides to finish the drawing. Splen- | “°° salah dt och ties st i‘ 
did for language and drawing work, Set of 15 in CUBE ROOT BLOCKS 
attractive box. | Excellent for demonstration in teaching cube 
No. 8031 Set No. 1 Straight Line Drawings | root. Solid block is 214 in. square making, with 
a i i Postpaid $ .50 a dissected se ‘tions, ‘a cube 31% in. square. 
No. 8032 Set No. 2 Curved Line Erasing ’acked in neat box. 
566 OEE Ca Oe he e-e eae e kee Postpaid $ . | No 101 Cube Root Block........$ 40 Each 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR your CONVENIENCE POSTPAID 
Crayon Compass, each $ 56 | foara, @x6G, No. 66...... ai datas akc $ .25 
Blackboard Liner, each S| bet ts, 1000 small round colored, No. 660..  .3% 
Call Bell, No. 98 C, ae Fr yy 100 yds. Silkateen to spool for ewing cards, 
Steel Pens, Per GTO... .. cere wees Pic .75 DE Nab owe ke wae elk we ee ee aed 10 
Gem Paper Clips, per .10 Per duzen, assorted colors......-scecees 1.00 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each. .25 | No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats 12 to pkg. .60 
Ge TO BOGUE, GROIN 6.60666 08:4 a0 3 6% one i raeo Sticky Fates, pitt.ccccccccacsccese .40 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. 400, each .80] Per quart... .. cee eee eee eee eee ees 75 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen.........eee0 .60 | Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets, 
Adhesive 'Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... 15 eg Re eee rere ee 
Thermometer, No, 5140, each.......... -60 | Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long an “20 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each. ... .30 | inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold. .25 
No. 27 ee Cube Blocks, six standard col- | No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
ee SS ee eee -40 | 19x 24 inches, each. eae8 -75 
gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on “the ordering of 
Our new catalog school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 





Every Teacher Can Double the Usefulness of Her Blackboard with the 
DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT BLACKBOARD AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
We will send you complete information upon request. 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relie ved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00, We then 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, pone saving 
25c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing “put the 
effort in directing the children. Fill in the spaces below and mail to us. 








Your order will be filled promptly. 
Or Oe WMO oi ksccdicicces RARER M aid hed wee oe ObEEe iedeeadhacasess ALSO SEND ME 
S CGO occas PECPOREREE RUE AURUE ETERS URL RUNG eV EAN RERER CO CE RELDE Grades THE CAT- 
ALOGUE. 
Address ...... Rene nes whe dy dade RES UEDERED Mee Rinawectsetauahenusnde 
DME candune pesdvedeacdanseuedeecedekebeidotannicc PE bietcactenséaes 
Check if catalogue 
CONE ses ccees peseseeeeheseasewnes Dee CersGedardvonesacesddeskcceseese ++ is desired. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue, DEPT A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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SOUVENIR NO. 23. 


venir. 











faces and artistic decorations ‘within. 
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‘omes,’’ written especially for this souvenir. 


silver, red and blue. 





matter. 
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PHOTO SOUVENIRS: 
schoolhouse. 
tail is sharp and clear. 
from the folder. 
made from this photograph, 





This we will return to you later uninjured. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


This souvenir has a place for the photograp 


The memory of Seibert Souvenirs lingers long. 
tractiveness—such an expression of welcome thoughtfulness. 


On the inside the souvenir 
On page three we print for you the following: 


Each souvenir carries a picture 


April 1923 


‘| CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


; THE LAST PERSONAL TOUCH 


Classes come and go, and yet with each you want to feel that your personality has made a lasting impression. For 
in our present system of education, book learning does not really count for most, but rather the wonderful per- 
sonalities the pupils come in contact with. So it is at the close of school, a personal gift from you means morc 
than words can express to your grateful pupils. 


SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more ,popular than ever. 
typical of the messages they express, have made them the standard. 


The illustration at the left gives only a meager idea of the beauty of this sou- 
It is steel engraved in beautiful and appropriate colors, portraying the enormous strides in edu- 
cation since the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers. The cover is of heavy linen stock with distinctive type 
Size of souvenir 344 x 6% inches, tastily bound with silk cord. It 
is our newest design and represents the latest ideas in school souvenirs. 
carries an appropriate greeting from the teacher to pupil. 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county super- | 
intendent. This matter you must send us when you order. Pages 5 and 6 carry a very fitting poem: ‘‘When Vacation 
pecia 1 i : on the inside of the 
front cover, where it will always remain clean or it may be used without photo just as you please. 
SOUVENIR NO. 20. _ The illustration at the right shows our souvenir No. 20. It is steel engraved in 
{ Size 344 x 6%, bound with a silk cord. The inside contains a greeting from teacher 
to pupil, also a poem, ‘Close of School,” (written especially for this souvenir) and also other appropriate 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teachers, scholars and school board 
must be sent by you. The photo can be placed either on the outside cover or on the inside, 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


If you desire your photo on the souvenir, send a good, clear photograph of yourself or 
Write your name on the back ag a on in 33 eye ed on - 

ey ame_ oO 1e > a wrap securely after having remove he photograpl 
(The latter only adds bulk to the package and is unnecessary). . ~ a pasare 


They possess such an air of at- 
{ Twenty-three 
{ Careful designing and appropriate copy, 


a ool Souven;, 













e de- 





PRICES REDUCED 


Envelopes free, postpaid. 











No. 23-10 or less without photo $1.75; additional ones 7c each. 
i 0 or less with photo $1.95; additional ones 9c each. 
ete meecnrmcneeeen sel § This includes envelopes for each souvenir and postage prepaid. 
Tad ic ween No. 20-10 or less without photo $1.65; additional ones 6c each. 
10 or less with photo $1.85; additional ones 8c each. 


ey. Send P. 
istered letter. 


are impossible. 








SEND US YOUR ORDER and if you are 
not entirely pleased we will refund your mon- 
O. or Express Money order or reg- 

Stamp and personal check ac- 
cepted only when other forms of remittance 








Wealth may seek us ~ = 
Rut Uisdow mest be sonst i 











~- - —— coereeeeetees | 
SOUVENIR NUMBER 23 





SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box 23, 


DOVER, OHIO 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 20 








MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
l 25 for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


} ; » $20up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE ©O., Rosedalestation, K, ©, Kansas 





‘ 





3 soururans: 
DURKIN REEVES: 
=" PYET SB URGH 








When you' want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything —just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you ean print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. ‘It 1s THE DuPLICATOR You 
Want.”? “‘ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER YoU WANT 
Ir.’ It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“MopERN” DupLicator. “IT SAVES TIME, LABoR AND Money.” “‘SpPECIAL THREE’ CAP Size (9x14 inches) 
CompLete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrpeRS DIRECT FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NoT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at reqular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Only Just the Book 
for Children 


Here’s a book that will save 
time and patience. It explains 
music in such simple terms 
that you will find teaching 
easy work. The songs and exercises 

are especially for younger children, There are 
rote songs and music for primary grades. 


“Every Day Songs” 


We want every teacher to know about this book. So 
send for your free sample copy. Look at the helpfulness 
and value for only 7c. See how much it can aid you. Then 
you will want it throughout your classes. Send today. 





7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B., Chicago. $1 dozen, 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Prices: 
Write for FREE Samples 


THE CABLE COMPANY. 1216 Cable Building, Chicago, Il. 








To-day; The National Government; 
State and County Government; City 
Government; An American Boy and 
Democracy. With remarkable fidelity 
the spirit of the various epochs has 
been made to live in these stories, so 
that the reader obtains a vivid im- 
pression of each. The author writes in 
a pleasing way and simply, with the in- 
tention, not too obvious, of adapting 
the text to children of elementary 
school age. Not the least of the book’s 
merits are the illustrations, varied and 
unusual as many of them are, 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

Shakesperian Synopses. Outlines or Argu- 
ments of the Plays of Shakespeare. By J. 
Walker McSpadden, Author of ‘Opera Synop- 


ses,’ etc. Revised and enlarged... Cloth. 322pp. 
ated net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
ork, 


Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls. By the Faculty of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. Illustrated by 
Ethel C. Taylor. Cloth. 115pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. - 

Modern English. Book I. By Paul Klapper, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, College 
of the City of New York; and Abraham Lon. 
don, M.A., Principal of Public School No. 36, 
Brooklyn. Based upon a series of the same title 
by Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 325pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

What’s Wrong with Our Girls? By Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, Author of “‘What Wo- 
men Want,” ete. Cloth. 159pp. $1.50 net. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

School Program in Physical Education. By 
Clark W. Hetherington, Institute of Educaticnal 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; formerly Supervisor of Physical Education, 
State of California. Kraft paper. 132pp. $1.00. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Introduction to the Use of Standardized Tests. 
(In “Modern Education Series.”) By Denton L. 
Geyer, Ph.D., Department of Education, Chi- 
cago Normal College. Paper. 96pp. 50c. The 
Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

America’s Fairyland—The Hawaiian Islands. 
By Louise W. Mears, Department of Geography, 
Milwaukee State Normal School. Illustrated. 
Paper. 382pp. 50c. The author, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Practice Tests in Common Fractions. By Ed- 
ward Wildeman, Principal of the Shields School, 


Chicago. Paper. 34pp. 30c. Teachers’ Key, 
40c. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
The Teaching of Fractions. (In ‘Modern 


Education Series.”’) By Edward Wildeman, 
Principal of the Shields School, Chicago. Paper. 
145pp. 75c. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

The Sandman’s Brother. A Play for Children. 
By T. C. O'Donnell. Paper. 28pp. 50c. Al- 
fred Russell, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Ann’s Half Birthday. A Play for Children. 
By T. C. O'Donnell. Paper. 27pp. 50c. Al- 
fred Russell, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Curriculum Construction. By W. W. Char- 
ters, Professor of Education, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Cloth. 352pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 





s Write for samples and prices. 
Promotion Cards H.C. SHERIDAN, CHARLOTTE, N, ©. 





Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1212% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. .One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any ‘of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Walter Camp's 


Message—to YOU! . 


The Famous Yale Coach Tells How to Keep Fit 
With Ten Minutes Fun a Day 


Note - By special arrangement, every reader of Normal Instructor - Pri- 
* mary Plans can now obtain on five days’ Free Trial Walter 
Camp’s Entire Health-Building System on Phonograph Records, 
including the ready-reference book of photographs. 
(Copyright by Health Builders) 


By WALTER CAMP 


WAS in Atlantie City not long ago, and a woman 
who was walking along the Boardwalk stopped 
to admire a gown on a model in one of the 

shops. Her husband stopped, too, and she pointed 
to it admiringly. He did a fiendish thing. He look- 
ed at the gown and then at her. 

“My dear,’ he said, “you don’t suppose, do you, 
that you’d look like that if you wore that gown?” 

That was cruel—but it suggested what was true. 
She was the sort of woman who cannot, with good 
effect, wear a low-cut gown. The bones of her chest 
stood out gauntly; her whole figure was ungainly. 
And it need not have been. It was in her power to 
put a coating of good flesh and muscle over those 
prominent bones. 
woman, as of any man, 
to get rid of unnecessary 
flesh, too. 

Of course, the man or 
woman of mature years 
can get along, even 
though he or she is handi- 
capped in appearance or 
in grace of movement. 
But there are related mat- 
ters that are by no means 
trivial. Probably the most 
important single thing in 
everyday life is the proper 
functioning of the bowels. 
And how many of us are 
troubled, more or _ less 
chronically, with constipa- 
tion? How many of us 
are more or less habitual 
users of laxatives, and 
consequently, at intervals, 
of purgatives? How 
many of us have to de- 
pend upon such artificial 
stimulation of the bowels 
if they are to do their 
vital work of elimination? 





And it is in the power of any 





During the war Cabinet members, Senators and 
Congressmen did the “Daily Dozen” regularly to 
guard against physical breakdown. 
fit the same way to music. 
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Walter Camp Says: 


Do not go to a gymnasium. 
That tires you to death. 
old-fashioned. We do not have to 


to do much more work than they were used to 
doing, without breaking down. In the “Daily 
Dozen” I soon found I had something that 
would actually increase their reserve power. 
They grew progressively more fit as we went 
along. 

I can authoritatively state that this system of 
twelve simple exercises which takes only ten minutes 
or less to execute will actually do you more good 
than any of the tedious systems requiring a half 
hour or more to go through them. The “Daily Doz- 
en” does not take away your energy. Instead, the 
exercises are so devised as to give you added vim and 
energy. They are so simple and easy that a child 
can quickly learn them. 

During the war Swedish instructors came in some 
of the groups to learn the 
“Daily Dozen.” Their ten- 
dency was to laugh at them 
—to think them child’s play. 
It seemed to them that these 
exercises were useless. I 
remember one hard-shelled 
old chief petty officer. He 
had no use for them at all. 
But he went through them 
for two weeks, religiously as 
a matter of discipline. And 
then he came to me. He had 
lost half an inch about his 
waist-line! And he was the 
most surprised man I ever 
saw. 

“T am as hard as nails!” 
he said. And he was, too. 
“I don’t see how it does it— 
but if it can do that to me 
I’m for it, sir!”—Walter 
Camp. 

Since the war, the “Daily 
Dozen” has been making 
thousands of men and wo- 
men fit and keeping them so 
—and the exercises are now 
proving more efficient than 
ever—due to a great im- 
provement in the system. 
This is it. 

With Mr. 


You can keep 


That is 


Camp’s special 





The cause is to be se 
found in the disuse of do that any more. A man or Se i 1 
° fs _ exercises ave seen se oO 
those muscles in our woman can keep himself or herself music—on phonograph ree- 
trunks. The action of ords (called Health Build- 


the intestines is largely 
muscular! You won't 
have smooth, regular, un- 
stimulated activity in that * 
quarter unless the mus- 





fit with six or seven minutes a day. 


HNN 


= ers) that can be played on 
= any disc machine. In addi- 
= tion, a handsome book is fur- 
nished, showing by actual 
photographs the exact move- 
ments to make for every one 





cles are supple and 
strong! 

It is because this fact 
has been so_ generally 
recognized that we have 
scores of different sys- 
tems of calisthenic exer- 
cises, and Swedish drills, 
devised to bring into play 
the little-used muscles of 
the body. But although 
people begin them, they 
give them up_ because 
they take up too much 
time, too much vitality, 
are not pleasurable and do not take the place of 
sports and games. 

Hence, when the country was called upon to pro- 
duce immediately sound men, thirty per cent were 
deficient. And then came the demand for some- 
thing simple, something that would take so little 
time as not to make it a bore, something that men 
could do in ten minutes or less. 

That is why I worked out what is now known as 
the “Daily Dozen” to tone up the bodies of those 
men in training, to make them supple and limber, to 
keep them on edge and fit. 

Later, I applied the “Daily Dozen” to middle-aged 
men, and men past middle-age, too—including mem- 
bers of the Cabinet in Washington—who simply had 


exercises. 





Walter Camp, who coached many a Yale football 
eleven to victory, is bringing new health and Just 10 


strength to thousands through a wonderful new 
improvement in his now famous “Daily Dozen’ 


of the “commands,” which 
are given by a voice speak- 
ing on a record. 

You just put a Health 
Builder record on the ma- 
chine and begin. The voice 
gives the command; the live- 
ly, thrilling music simply 
carries you away with an ir- 
resistible desire to stretch, 
twist and develop every im- 
portant muscle in your torso. 
minutes each 
morning with Walter Camp’s 
“Daily Dozen,” set to thrill- 
ing, rapturous music, will 
drive all kinks, pains and 
flabbiness right out of your body and leave your muscles 
vibrating with a fresh, healthy energy. You'll develop an 
appetite that will amaze you—you’ll relish your food as 
if yee hadn’t eaten for a week—and you'll digest it in an 
easy, natural way. ; 

Hundreds of people have written to the Health Build- 
ers telling them of the benefits they have received. Here 
is part of one letter: 

“We wish to express our satisfaction and delight with our 
set of records and exercises. Our entire family of eight, in- 
cluding the maid, are taking them. The children are fasci- 
nated with them and bring the neighbor’s children to do 
them.”—Mrs. Charles C. Hickish, 828 Vine St., La Crosse, Wis. 

And Bert Lytell, the famous screen star, writes: “I want 
to tell you that Walter Camp’s ‘Daily Dozen’ exercises on 
phonograph records is my best bet to keep in condition. 
While working, my time is so taken up at the studio that 
the ‘Daily Dozen’ has become my health creed.” 
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Mr. Camp is famous as a great Yale Football 


Coach and athletic authority. Although sixty 
years old, he is stronger and more supple than 
most younger men. And he uses his own “Daily 
Dozen” exercises regularly in order to remain so, 


The Health Builders’ improved system now includes the 
entire “Daily Dozen” exercises, set to specially selected 
music, on large 10-inch double-disc records; a handsome 
book, printed in two colors, containing over 60 actual 
photographs which illustrate each movement of each ex- 
ercise; with a foreword by Walter Camp explaining the 
new principles of his famous system; and a beautiful 
record album. 

Every man or woman who exercises with this system 
regularly, even if it is only six or seven’minutes a day, 
will feel better and have more endurance and “pep” than 
they have had since they were in their teens—and they 
will find those few minutes the best fun of their day. 


Try the Complete System 
Free---For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of doing the 
“Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. So we want to 
send you, absolutely free for five days, the entire Health 
Builder System. 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the coupon 
below and get Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” on phono- 
graph records. Enjoy the records for five days, and then, 
for any reason or no reason at all, you may return them 
and you owe nothing. But if you decide to keep the 
records, you can pay for them at the easy rate of only 
$2.50 down and $2 a month for four months until the sum 
of $10.50 is paid. Thousands of people have paid $15 for 
the same system, but you can now get it for only $10.50 
if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself, at our 
expense, the new easy, pleasant way to keep fil. No obli- 
gation to keep the set unless you don’t want to be with- 
out them. Don’t put off getting this remarkable System 
that will add years 
to your life and 
make you happier by 
keeping you in glow- 
ing health. Try it 
for five days at our 
risk. Mail the cou- 
pon to-day. Address, 
Health _ Builders, 
Inc., Dept. 104, Gar- 
den City, New York, 



















FIVE-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, INC., 
Dept. 104, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the 
complete Health Builder Series containing Walter Camp's entire 
“Daily Dozen’’ on five double-dise ten-inch records: the book of 
60 actual photographs; and the beautiful record-album. If for 
any reason I am not satisfied with the system, I may return it 
to you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I 
will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree 
to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of $10.50 is 
paid. 





NOMS 6c dccceces WOTTETTTT TTT TT rrr eeccce oe 


Address ...... PKwOEeeebédscecedendéeeses Cbaecseecaes Soceeses ° 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price, send only $10.00, 
Orders outside U. S. payable cash in full with order. 
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Souvenir of Our School 


Special 1923 Features—The 8 illustrations (including cover) are all new and 
for the first time since we entered the souvenir business in 1896, we have 
produced the inserts in two colors, and we believe the attractive value over 
one color justifies the expenditure. Cover is steel die stamped in colors. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “public 
school’’ for a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, 
teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Your photo will be mounted in new design, on heavy insert, opposite pupils’ names. 
This arrangement continues to grow in favor. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of 
teacher or schoolhouse and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return 
original with your order. A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but 
we can copy from any size to size desired. 

We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes 
a very complete and desirable souvenir. We have a special design for this arrange- 
ment. 

Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the fol- 
lowing prices for each photo souvenir. 


Prices Postpaid for No. 5 
Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
fet Learnings brize? With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 
veh dest < x be p — Example: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the 
e heiabts and take it: next 15 $1.50, or $2.90 for 25. 




















For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80, or 
$3.45 for 25. 

Embossed transparent envelopes for these souvenirs, one cent each. Souvenirs look 
very pretty in these envelopes. 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2¢ for each name 
in excess, 

Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D, as printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 

Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 

Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 

Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which 
is a great advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 


| SURE NCmerr eat errr COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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A Silver lator 208. Saab aon, Gaon Ster Silver Sie, 3.00 Ster. iver doe. “4m cile F. Fargo, librarian, North Gen- 
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PF ot cating cok Oak eke Coma Sond Gold $1 35 15.90 | Sond Goid $1.00 16.00 NORE eral High School, Spokane, Wash., 


REALART MFDAL & PIN CO. 
112 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





says that the school has no gangs, but 
that what might have been gangs have 
been turned into student councils, 
traffic squads, social service depart- 
ments and rooters’ clubs. In the li- 
brary there is a _ student conduct 
board, an organization making its own 
rules and enforcing them. Describing 
the traffic squad, the libarian says: 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, “We are crowded in our school. 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. Time was when two converging lines 


of hurrying library patrons banked in 


3499 % 
Bastian Bros.Co, 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 



























| by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Every ‘ . 
} angle of the subject is covered. ‘The harried and perplexed teacher finds here mass formations before the double 
the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- doors unhappily endeavoring to push 
mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment noyel- . * A 
ties. Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. «4 the i: bell peel that is 
, Ee 5 at . changed. e squad worked out a set 

CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 

new forms) ; Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 of rules for hall traffic. They posted 





combinations) ; Class Flower (9), Class Yell; The: Will; Class Grumbler; i i 

Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); directions and they posted themselves 
oe. Poems (10); — Mottoes with Essays (9 musmee ene ——): ~<‘e at congested corners, cops even to the 

ed Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Nove rograms, Class - ~s shini ; ; 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Gomsronnbement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- stars shining on their shirts. ‘ 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels,’ Funeral Pow-Wow, ete., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful Gangs of debaters, hot on the trail 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. | of an argument, once made the library 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS | a place of roaring compared with pub- 

Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, j j 

Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- lic library calm. But a_ small room 
tion, Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. | now adjoins our reading hall. On its 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. door stands a_ sign, ‘Consultation 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. Room.’ It has two tables and plenty 











623 S. Wabash Ave., of chairs. At the main desk, outside 
T. S. DENISON & CO, §?S,Wshax' Ave" CHICAGO, ILL. ||! of chairs. At the main desk, outside, 


the register as sponsor for the crowd, 
and the argument is trailed with what 
lustiness he desires. Departures into 
by-paths of fun are few.” 

There is a benediction, and The Li- 
brarian pronounces it, “God bless the 
gang spirit.” 




















Bausch & Lomb 


Pocket Microscope No. 40 
Compound Type 





SPECIAL VALUE 


N 102 — Sterling Silver Class or 
hier 
. . ° ° each, \e per dozen, 
- Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 
SMALL, compact microscope, with fa HP. IEWAINS, 341 Washington SL, Quincy Mans 
cilities in magnification and adjustment 


found in many standard models, is presented FITS CLASS PINS RINGS oF Every 


























: : . ie DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
in our new Pocket Microscope No. 40. Nae FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
eee coemeres, orcolors. Sterling silver or 
The wide range of magnifications available adapts Val NION EMBLEM GO., 858 Greines Bag; Peleyra Pa 
it particularly for field work in botany, entomology, 
mineralogy, and general nature study. 
mien PrewarFaet CLASS PINS “ 
Both coarse and fine adjustment are provided, and 
while the mirror can be used for illuminating opaque RINGS 
as well as transparent specimens. In its case it 
weighs 17 oz., and measures 2 x 234 x5 inches. MANER TO WEAER 
. edie No. 1911 : 
Write for descriptive circular. 8 Showing your own letters and year, in one of more Ring No. 1911R 
colors of enamel. Sterling $1.50. 
Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00. 
Price, complete, including 16-8 BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. ee he Rigg per ge aay 14 kt. $5.00, 
millimeter divisible objective 407 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y eee ng sees one eal Cnnenss Pas 
and leather-covered pocket- > ’ paw Bs Solid Gold... $1.50 15.00 per dos. ogue 
case - - «= = « = $35.00. New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London Aaitater tenn, on SADOE CO 
214G ich Street. New York 
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Outdoor Sketching 
with 


“CrayoLtA” Crayons 


No swing in the pendulum 
of changes in the course of 
study should permit outdoor 
sketching to become a lost 
art. Aside from the gain by 
pupils in technical facility, 
such trips develop outdoor 
observation, and beget an Oka 
additional love for flowers, aeoe 


7, 446 ool e 
SERRE 


$49. 

trees and sky. _ Reg 
Provided with envelope, paper, ose 
and “CRAYOLA” Crayons, the [#9 
class meet at the chosen spot $1 


’+| for a lesson in outdoor sketching. Bed 
After a few general observations, 
and a demonstration by the 
teacher, the class proceeds to 
make theirsketches. ““CRAYOLA” 
boxes contain satisfactory assort- 
ments for outdoor sketching. 
The sticks are just right for 
outline or mass drawing, being 
neither too hard nor too soft. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors 
41 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
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Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free on reques 
Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Pin, any letters or 
date. Quantity: 12—$3.00 each, 
." $2.50 —, 36—$2.35 each. 

; esign 769 as shown, 10 Karat 
Design 398 Solid Gold Ring, any letters or 
date. Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—$5.60 
each, 36—$5.40 each. Add 6 per cent War Tax. 

We manufacture Class Pins from_20c ea. and_upwards. We also 
make all styles and designs of Sorority and Fraternity pins and 
rings. Special designs made on request. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


CLASS RINGS PS 








No. N907 No. N894 | No. N82S 
10k. Gold $1.10}10k. Gold 2-05 /10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 im 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


No. N936 
10k. Gold $2 50 


guaranteed. S J 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS.S.STIFFT tittierock. anc 








re eee 

‘or your copy. Ds 0. 

Rings direct from tnttecy % Save money! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

44 Bruce Ave.; North Attleboro, Mass- 








Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 
Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
- + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 


- 12 yrs. of Exams, with ans. 4uc. 
- 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 


rene 


ARI SOV" ee Be 2 yrs. of ats. with ans. 40c. 
a Ts. © % 
READING, WRITING 7 xams. with ans. 40c. 


Go -  - 12 yrs. of E . wi R : 

GRAMMAR, BOOKKpEP. - "°F Exams. with ans. 40¢ 
ING anp COMPOSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
40r more 35c each. 25 or more 80c each, postpaid. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 
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Operettas and Enter- 





tainments for Schools 





Excellent as to Music and Text 


Pied Piper of Hamelin.......1.25 
(Complete) 
By Margaret R. Martin 
A new publication of unusual value, based 
on Browning’s poem.’ The text is an in- 
formal narrative excepting when the poem 
itself is quoted. Music, Dances and Pan- 
tomime are skillfully combined. 


Separate Numbers 


The Story to Music..........ceseeseece 40 
The Dance of the Rats..........eeeeeee 75 
The Children’s Skipping Dance......... 50 


The Posey Bed.... ~.- 60 
Words by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music compiled from appropriate selections. 
Unison songs and choruses. The charac- 
ters are flowers, the whole forming a com- 
plete narrative to be recited, acted and 
sung. 


eeoeeeee 


Welcome Spring...... Re 

An Easter or Spring service 

By Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 

A cantata, melodious and cleverly put to- 

gether, the musical part interspersed with 
recitations for individuals and classes. 


Singing Rhymes and Games.... .50 


By Katherine Wallace Davis 
Twenty-eight numbers combined to make 
a complete entertainment. Many of them 
are old-time singing rhymes and games to 
which the accompaniments are carefully 
worked out. Costumes and action indi- 
cated by illustrations. 


WHE: PROS. 625s 605.000 « 
By W. A. Milne 

(Libretto 15 cts.) 

This operetta requires 30 boys, 20 girls, 2 


75 


eevee 


soprano soloists and a chorus, It is tune- 
ful and amusing. 
The Smuggieman............ .60 


By Elizabeth Rheem Stoner 
The music is melodious and the situation 
and general character of the operetta 
wholesomely attractive. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Catalog of School Song Books 














| Revised Edition 
Wit save the time you now 

spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 
Arithmetic booklets, all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 
Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet, 
Send for sample of booklets 
your grade, or 

Complete Set $1.00 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 
Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 


for 























Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28West 38th., New York. 


PLAYS mite PLA 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cost of Summer School 


How much does it cost to go to 
Summer School in New York? Such 
exaggerated ideas on the subject have 
been expressed by teachers from out- 
side New York that Milton E. Loomis, 
assistant director of New York Uni- 
versity Summer School, has prepared 
a careful budget, based on the expense 
accounts of teachers who have attend- 
ed sessions at that institution, show- 
ing that the maximum cost of such a 
course is $295, although it need not 
cost more than $182. This is, of 
course, exclusive of transportation 
costs to and from New York. 

In Professor Loomis’s budget, $95 
of the amount is consumed by tuition 
expenses, divided as follows: Univer- 
sity fee, $5; tuition fee, eight points 
at $7.50 each, $60; laboratory or ma- 
terial fees (payable only in case labor- 
atory courses are taken), $15; books, 
$15. Living expenses for the six 
weeks of the Summer School session 
are computed on a maximum and 
minimum basis. At the maximum, 
these expenses would run: Room, 
$60; board, $60; laundry, $20; rec- 
reation, $25; incidentals, $25. Total 
$190. These, however, could be re- 
duced to the following minimum: 
Room, $18, board, $40; laundry, $9; 
recreation, $10; incidentals, $10. To- 
tal, $87. 


The Fred Medart Mfg., Co., leading 
manufacturers of playground appara- 
tus, have just issued a new booklet 
“Planning a Playground” which sup- 
plies a long-felt need, and will meet 
with the thoughtful consideration of 
teachers and public spirited citizens 
interested in the playground move- 
ment. This booklet is in no sense a 
piece of advertising literature, but is 
an instructive and interesting review 
of the methods that have been employ- 
ed in various cities to arouse public 
interest in playgrounds, and to raise 
the necessary. funds for their pur- 
chase. The booklet also contains some 
practical suggestions on the selection 
of necessary equipment and diagrams 
showing how the playground can be 
arranged to best advantage. A copy 
of “Planning a Playground” may be 
obtained, free of charge, by address- 
ing the Fred Medart Mfg. Co., Poto- 
mac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis has re- 
signed his office as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, of Penn- 
sylvania, to become the general editor 
of The John C. Winston Company of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Lewis is the author 
or co-author of several textbooks in- 
cluding Lewis and Hosic’s ‘Essentials 
of English”. He is also well known as 
the editor of the “Simplified Diction- 
ary”. With Dr. Albert L. Rowland he 
edited “The Silent Readers”. In addi- 
tion to his books, Dr. Lewis has pub- 
lished many educational and _ other 
articles in magazines. 





1923 
Poems 


with teacher’s name, etc., 


The “Dainty” and Artistic Souvenirs for 1923 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks in (20) Sentiments and (7) Beautiful 
colors for you to choose from. Assorted colors if desired. PRICES MUCH REDUCED. 
‘“‘Farewell Message,’’ ‘‘Best of Wishes True,’’ ‘‘Mark It Special,’’ 
**A Token of Remembrance,’’ ‘‘A Motto,’’ and many others. 

Price List: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.50, each additional one 12 cents each; size 2°sx9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
$1.30 and additional ones 10 cents each; size 17¢x9 inches. 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 





with the colors on, and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. Send at once. 
Transparent Envelopes showing attractively the different colors of the Bookmarks. Supplied at the rate of 

lcent each. Size 3x91-8inches. A discount of 10 per cent will be allowed if two or more orders are sent 

in together. Add 3 cents for Insurance. A Gift is given with every order. ° 

If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 75 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teathing the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 


ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


social life, 
is written at commercial speed and is as plai 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print. Thus, it scnmaves Ue Po ‘of _ eolier 


and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 


conserving health and vision. 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


States, and 
free to all 


United 
still 


entire 
are 


the. 
services 


cover 
their 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
which becomes a big asset in school, business and 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 15 
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BECOME 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 


? 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE ~~ 
Tear it off; and mail it 4 
We will immediately send », 
: ‘ Rete ciate , 
you a free list of U. S. Government pos itions 7° FRANKLIN 
now obtainable by teachers; also free copy of 4 INSTITUTE 
our copyrighted book, ‘‘How to get a Govern- ; ’ 
ment Position”; we will also explain 7 ___ Dept. P249 
to you our proposition of FREE 4 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
COACHING for these coming Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
examinations—DO IT NOW - _ once, and entirely without charge 
—This investment of two » or any obligation on my part, list of 
cents for a postage 


Fill out the following coupon. 
today—now, at once. 


U. S. Government big paid positions now 





t 7 obtainable by teachers. Advise me also re- 
stamp may (@ garding the salaries, hours, work, vacation and 
change your vy tell me how I can get a position, sending me also 
entire fu- wt free sample examination questions. 

ture a 

life.  » DO A TCE CETERA Te Tee eee e teense enenene 
OL ET FT OOP TTT TT ET TTT eT eT TEC TOTS TTT TT TTT 








Wooded 
Lake Shore 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 
Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 


Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- 
ments 


401 University Hall 








SUMMER SESSION. 


Name ...... 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


N.U. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic - 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn Promotional Credits 
During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


Cool 
For Study 


rformances 


School of Journalism School of Music 
Law School School of Speech 


There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects, such as Economics, English, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Speech, etc. 

Write for ‘EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,” containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 











use coupon below. 
SUMMER 
SESSION 
opens 
June 25, 1923 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





BOOKLET REQUEST 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
trated here, giving full information as to 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 











Full Address 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


‘to Learn Photography ! 


The demand for Photographers and Photo- 
Engravers is far greater than the supply. Here's 
your opportunity to learn a fascinating highly-paid pro- 
fession. Largest and best college of its kind in the 
world. Established over 30 years. Photography or 
Photo-Engraving taught complete in a few months. 
Tuition and living expenses low. Good positions 
secured. Hundreds of satisfied graduates now earning 
big pay. 

Write for FREE Book—Describes the wonderful 
opportunities in this field. Every teacher ought to 
have a copy. It may mean your start to financial 
independence. Write—tight now ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
. Box 243, Effingham, Illinois. J 
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University of Vermont 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
JULY 2nd TO AUGUST 10th 


EIGHT HOURS BY TRAIN FROM BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green 
Mountains and on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Champlain. 

Courses willbe offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Psychology, English, 
French, Geography History, Home Economics, Latin, 
Mathematics, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical 
Training, Rural Education, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Social Science, Spanish and Story Telling. 

For further information and 
descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington, Vermont 
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| Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION ? 


| National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College - 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18—August 10 


Developments 
In Kindergarten and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers, as included 
in College curriculum taken by most recent graduates, and 
being generally adopted. 
Some of the courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in classrooms wherever 
children are (Demonstrations with Children) 
d Activities in the Elementary School— 
| Essentials in Speaking—The Project Method (Demonstrated) —Educational Meas- 
} urement in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades—Plays and Festivals for Chil- 
dren—The Bentley Rhythms (Demonstrated)—Religious Education in Childhood. 


1928 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Value of Student Activities 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres, for many 
years an outstanding figure in public 
school education in America and now 
a banker in Cleveland, believes that 
extra-curriculum activities such as 
public speaking, dramatics, participa- 
tion in the program and conduct of 
pupil societies and organizations, ser- 
vice on the staff of the school maga- 
zine or newspaper, comprise a much 
more important factor of education 
than professional educators have been 
willing to admit. Participation in 
such activities, he said recently, de- 
velops in pupils the power of utilizing 
native abilities and the knowledge ob- 
tained through regular school courses 
to attain definite ends. 

School teachers go far from the 
whole truth, Colonel Ayres maintain- 
ed, when they tell their pupils that 
success in life lies in the ability to 
transfer to their heads the facts that 
are in the textbooks. ‘The ability to 
express that knowledge so that it will 
be persuasive to other people, express- 
ing the essentials and subordinating 
the non-essentials, is the thing that 
makes for success in business and pro- 
fessional life.” 

The speaker pointed to the large 
number of Phi Beta Kappa students 
who make but a mediocre success 
when they go into the world of af- 
fairs; and also to the considerable 
number of those who devoted much of 
their time in college to extra-curricu- 
lum activities and did not make high 
scholarship records but who have been 
conspicuous successes in professional 
and business life. Of all such activi- 
ties he declared, those which assist in 
cultivation of the ability to speak, 
write and read effectively and those 
which develop the usages of courtesy 
are of prime importance. The power 
to influence, Colonel Ayres took pains 
to emphasize, must be in combination 
with sound moral character, lest the 
influence be utilized for purposes of 
exploitation rather than for those of 
service to mankind. " 





That “fads,” after all, are not the 
most expensive feature in a_ school 
system, though frequently so denomi- 
nated by critics, is shown in the fig- 
ures given by Superintendent Weet of 
Rochester as to the cost annually per 
child in that city: Reading, writing, 
English, and arithmetic—$75; health 
education, nature study, and _ allied 
subjects — $25; geography, history, 
civics, and allied subjects—$12; “fads” 
—music, drawing, manual training, 
household arts, etc.—$30. This invest- 
ment, he said, assured literacy to every 
child and started all of them along the 
way to secure the larger cultural re- 
ig this power of literacy makes pos- 
sible. 


Another’ attractive booklet “A 
Rainy Day Friend,” comes from the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Of course, it is 
for advertising purposes, but the let- 
ters it contains from the teachers who 
have found that organization and its 
policies a real friend for a rainy day, 
make it well worth reading. 





“The most completely lost of all days 
is one on which we have not laughed.” 





HOME STUDY 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. or Srcpr 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 


April 1923 





Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18—July 28 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work,” 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 

during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equipped 
for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 


own Building, ideally located in the 
heart of the North Side Art Center. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. N.I., 1160 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 

















SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 


Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 
w, Medicine, Commerce and Administration, 
Social Service Administration . 


The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
1st Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 


Students may register for either term or both. 

For complete announcement please address 

Faculty Exchange, Box 611, 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



















Primary Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty— Fine Equipment 
—Central Location—Accredited. 


Courses by Specialists in Primary School Methods, 
Applied Art, Nature Study, Kindergarten Curric- 
ulum, Story Telling, Playground Work, and the 
Project Method. 


Address, Registrar, Box A. 
616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


PROJECT METHOD 
June 26. SUMMER COURSE Aug. 3 


3 Depts.—KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 











Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








VALPARAISO 


twelve weeks. Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. 
and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. 




















Founded 1873 and maintained half a century by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 

weeks, An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 

a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissioned High School and Elementary School 
Fully accredited as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors, 
Expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 for the term of 


Bulletin giving eomplete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, = 


UNIVERSITY 


Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the term. Board, 





VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Physical 
Education 


for women—accredited 


Entirely NEW PLAN for the 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 Weeks—July 2--Aug. 11 


Special Advanced Work for Graduates 
in Physical Education. Classes will 
also be formed for those who have not 
had the Normal Course. 





Our investigations show a great 
demand for special work in In- 
dividual Corrective and Health 
Education; Dancing (Nature, In- 
terpretative and Folk;) Games 
Coaching — Hockey (English 
Methods) and Basket Ball; Ap- 
paratus Work, New Material; 
Exhibition Material, Novelty 
Work; Swimming in Lake under 
Competent Instructors. 
An exceptionally strong faculty has 
prepared excellent courses in all work 
represented. School is accredited by 
State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chicago Board of Education. 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. 
Dormitory on grounds with school, 
ideal location. 


SUMMER CAMP 


in Wisconsin open July and August for 
girls of nine years of age and upward. 


Catalogue and full particulars sent on 
request. Address Registrar, Box N.I. 
Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 














DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Offers courses in ff Se sits 
Piano, Voice, Violin, . 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, ete. 
Work based on best Pf 









modern and educa- 
tional principles. Nu- 
merous Lectures, Con- 
certs and Recitais. 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME, 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 25—Aug. 4, 1923. 

For particulars of summer sessiou, and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Finest Conservatory in 














SHORT 


cur ro ENLARGED VOCABULARY 


An intensely interesting, easy and practical method 
that t-acnes you how to acquire and 
VALUABLE memorize a wide range of words. 
Immeasurably valuable to you in your 
TEACHERS: school work. Turns dull study hours 
into jolly play. Write for free cir- 
cular—better still, send $1.00 for complete Method. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Fred’k M. Etheridge, Upham’s Corner, Boston 25, Rass. 
























Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 

Aske your dealer to show them 
a... ]1O*f pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


During the first ten months of 1922, 
North Carolina voted to expend $10, 
§83,000 on schools, more than any 
other state, Texas ranking second with 
$8,862,000. 


_Henry van Dyke, noted author and 
diplomat, who has held a_ professor- 
ship in English literature at Princeton 
University since 1899, has offered his 
resignation, partly because he feels 
that a younger man should have his 
place, and partly because he desires to 
devote all his time to literary work. 
He recently reached the age of 
seventy. 


Harry Pratt Judson, president of 
the University of Chicago for the last 
sixteen years, and a member of its 
faculty for thirty years, retired from 
his work at the university on Feb- 
ruary 20. It is stated that he desires 
to complete investigations and prepare 
publications, work on which was ham- 
pered by his administrative duties. 
He has been chosen president emeri- 
tus. Prof. Ernest D. Burton, head of 
the department of New Testament 
and early Christian literature, and 
director of the university libraries, 
will serve as acting president. 





Beginning with the January, 1923, 
number, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 
MARY PLANS is included in the index- 
ing in the International Index to Per- 
iodicals, published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. This Index is found in all 
large public and school libraries, and 
the inclusion of this magazine will 
make its contents more valuable in the 
libraries where it is on file and also to 
all subscribers who have access to the 
Index. 


More than seven hundred courses 
will be offered at the University of 
Chicago for the Summer Quarter. 
These courses are the same in char- 
acter and credit value as in other 
parts of the year and include those in 
| Arts, Literature, Science, Divinity, 
Law, Medicine, Education, Commerce 
and Administration, and Social Ser- 
vice Administration. There will be 
over three hundred and fifty in the 
faculty, of whom about one hundred 
come from other institutions. The first 
term begins June 18; the second term, 
July 26, and students may enter for 
either term or for both. 


Intelligence tests given to 3,333 sen- 
iors in the public high school of Mas- 
sachusetts show that 40 per cent of the 
boys and nearly 60 per cent of the girls 
are poor college material. So reports 
a Commission on Higher Education 
appointed by the Governor. In the 
survey it was found that the psycho- 
logical ratings of the girls were con- 
sistently lower than those of the boys. 
The commission found, however, that 
it is probable that, as a rule, more 
girls of a given mental ability will 
succeed in school and in college than 
will boys of the same ability, because 
the former usually show greater seri- 
ousness in their studies. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is to have a new $2,000,000 li- 
brary, made possible by gifts from 
trustees, faculty and alumni of the 
college, and from John D. Rockefeller, 
George F. Baker, and Edward S. 
Harkness. A third million has been 
given by the General Education Board 
for endowment purposes. The li- 
brary, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by October of this year, will be 
one of the finest in the country. It 
will stand on 120th Street, in the 
Teachers College group of buildings on 
Morningside Heights, New York. The 
structure, six stories high, will pro- 





vide room for administrative offices, 





r~~~ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE BLACK HILLS-—, 


Spearfish, (S.D.) State Normal School. Standard Two Year Course. 
Combine Travel, Sightseeing, and Study. 
SIX or TWELVE WEEKS 
Swimming, Trout Fishing, Mountain Climbing, Hikes, and Drives. 
We WORK hard and we PLAY hard. 
“Summer School Bulletin’? and ‘‘Book of Views’’ on application. 
P. O. Box (I), 


President E. C. WOODBURN, 








Reduced Rates on all Railroads, 








SPEARFISH, S. D. 
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Decorate your schoolroom with beautiful pictures NOW. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE. 2 ARTOTYPES. 
3x 3%. For 50 or LARGE PICTURES 


more. 
for Framing. $1.25 
TWO CENT SIZE. for one; $1.00 each 


5%x8 For 25 or rn 
more. or two or more. 
Postpaid. 









Plan to use them in 
Picture Study this 
Spring. 





batt. 4 
**Can’t You Talk?’’ Holmes 





Send $2 for these 
two popular pictures, 
each on paper 22x28. 


Also as aids in teach- 
ing Language, Liter- 


Send 15 Cents 


ature, History and : in f $1.25 f 100 
Geography. in coin for our : or one. 10) 
atthe beautiful 64-page subjects. 
BIRD PICTURES 1923 
in Natural Colors. ; 
Three Cents Each for CATALOGUE 
15 or more. 7x9. ~ . 
. Frame at least two 


Send 75 Cents for 
pictures of 25 Com- 
mon Birds and a brief 
description of each. 


of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions, a Bird Picture in Colors 
and 50 smail pictures, printed 
in the Catalogue. 


and hang 
them on your walls 
this month. 


of these 




















Pictures reach 
the depths 


words cannot 


Pictures are 
stories 


without end. 
plumb. 





Landscer 


The Perry Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN.MASS. 


Saved 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 






























Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 





RED-HEADED 


WOODPECKER— | 
Size 7x9 in, 
Natura! colors. 





Now the Spring Birds! for Your Class Room! 
Mr. Dodson Selects Them—aAll in Natural Colors! 


School children everywhere are gaining a keener ap- 
preciation of the birds through the work of Mr. 
Dodson, President of the American Audubon Associa- 
tion. Now Mr. Dodson from his years of experience 
offers to school teachers a selection of thirty com- 
mon birds. Beautiful pictures from the famous 
MUMFORD PLATES in natural colors, each 7x9 ins. 
Let your pupils visualize the birds. Mr. Dodson 
knows all localities. Send for the thirty common birds 
of your own district. Thirty pictures and “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them,” a fascinating book 
about the birds sent to any teacher. Price $1.00. y 





Use Dodson Nature Pictures with The Drawing Master. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
905 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is already famous as 
the original Bird House Man. 






Z/ NOStPH H. 
“  DODSON, 


Send 
Sor the 
Sree list of 
nearly 1000 » 
bird and na- NS 
ture studies avail- YS 
able, Birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, trees, N 
insects, shells, minerals, Y 
and other allied sulyects. Y 
Prices vary from three to XY 
ten cents each, NN 
Dodson Nature Charts are de- \ 
siqned for classroom work, Nearly 
1000 Nature studies in chart form— 
complete with stand, $50.00, Schoot 







VA Kankakee, Illinois. 
Y Please send me 

Mr. Dodson's espe 
cially selected collee 











\ y 


\ 
SY 
, tion of thirty 





conmon 





an in 





ity for which J 
closing $1.00, 















Boards write for information, 

















ZY 905 Warrison Ave. || 


Vy song birds of my local- || 
































CYreWa yy kek pach Me) g 
JAZZ and RAGTIME 


“No matter how little you know about music— 
even though you have never touched a 
piano”—if you can just remember a tune, you 
can learn to play by ear. I have perfected 

an entirely new andsimplesystem. Itshows 

you so many little tricks of playing that it 
just comes natural to pick out on the piano 
any piece that is running through your 
mind. Even those who could not 
learn by the old-fashioned method 
grasp the Niagara idea readily, 
and follow through the entire 
course of twenty lessons quickly. 


Play By Ear in 90 Days 


No need to devote years to study, in order tolearn piano nowa- 
days, Every lesson is so easy, so interesting and fascinating 
that you “‘can’t kee p your hands off the piano.”” Just devote 
a part of your spare time toit for ninety days and you will be 
playing and entertaining your friends almost before you realize 
how this wonderfulnew accomplishment has been acquired. No 
tiresome scales, no arpeggios to le arn no do-re-mi, no tiresome 
practice and meaningless exercises. You learna bass accom- 
paniment which applies to ANY SONG you play by ear. Once 
learned you have it forall time and become master of the piano, 


Be the Popular One in Your Crowd 


One who can sit down any time without notes or music, reel 
off the latest jazz or ragtime song hits that entertain folks 
—always being the popular one in the crowd, the center of 
attraction, the life of the party, sought and invited every- 
where. Decide to begin now. Just spend a little 
part of your time with my easy, fase inating 
lessons, and see how quickly you “‘catch on’ 
and learn to play. 
Write for my Book, “*THE NIAGARA METHOD, * 
a is sent (0 you FREE. 

D G. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DEPT. 546, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
















































































NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 546, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet 
describing **The Niagara Method.” 


Street..... 















































Are Popular 


Everyone admires and 
wants to dance with the 
person who knows. the 
latest steps. There’s no 
need to envy others. You 
can enjoy the _ pleasures 
and popularity of a really 


good dancer. Arthur Mur- 
ray, America’s foremost 
teacher of social dancing, 


has developed a_remark- 
method 


$ able new easy ' 
which enables anyone to 
learn all the latest popular 
steps at home in a few 


Illustrators, vD Commercial Artists — cg se ag 
make big money. You can earn $25 to $100 a week | ) coded. More than 90,000 
and more. Learn at homein spare time under per- J 


have learned by mail. 
, > a’s most famous 4 sake 
tes a dire ction by SSeowspaper, mapexina adver- Your success is positively guaranteed! 


tising artists of 30 years’ suc- e 

re Five Dancing Lessons Free 
eee BE AN ARTIST 

1 of Art, inc. , Delightful, fascinating profes. ‘ : 
hen Marden Ridg.4 Sion. Wonderful new, home-study | minutes, and all of the dances in a few hours, 
‘Washi ; a. ¢. “| method makes drawing easy! | Arthur Murray will send you free, in plain cov- 
vihppagmentrndeneta | coupon or postal today | er, 1, A lesson in Fox Trot. 2. The secret of 
Send me particulars of) for vege mr offer complete leading. 3. How to Follow. 4. How to Gain 
FREE ARTISTS’ OUT-! Artist’s Outfit given. Confidence. 5. How to Avoid Embarrassing 











To prove you can learn any step in a few 





r an 4 : : 
4) age to = ges myo FREE! To new students. | Mistakes, and other dancing helps. ; 
eee ee ae V wri ite for handsome book, | These valuable lessons will show you how easily 
Don’t delay-write or send} and how you can be more popular by dancing well! 


Learn at home and surprise your friends. ‘This offer 


NOME oo ccrsccccccrcvccsces \ coupon at once, Address 
of free instructions may be withdrawn at any mo- 


: WASHINGTON 
ment. Write for your lessons today! To pay the 
Address. +++++++sree0ee- 0008 \ SCHOOL oF ART, See. ee of mailing, handling, ete., send 25c. Money 
| Room 1994 Marden Bldg back if not delighted. 


GRiy-vrveresecse-Biatnncsso | _SSSS = Arthur Murray, Studio 693, 801 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “Vhe Mrofession of Home-Muking”, FREE. 


AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


$1800 for a Story’ 


Artist. . ‘How to Become an al and quickly you can become an accomplished dancer 








Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time —hundreds are selling 








: American writer was for @ 
DR ESENWEIN constantly to the leading = 7 # E, “Es ound ber to coll bre — of her 
dreams this woman bas Sound o fame and for. 






publishers. tune, You can learn to wr Anew ‘practical course of 
instruction will give you the travain rigbt in your own home 
during your spare time. dorsed by eminent writers ine 
cluding the late Jack ~ a = To Welte.* 
Write Today {" © ot wg wed fe 
igations—the b: “ et i 
Gpecia) offer now bie aade Tae hee 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short t Story ry Dept ‘ 
Dent. 14 diane 






150 page catalog free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 







Dept. 48 
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seminar and reading rooms. The 
book stacks will be located in a Gothic 
tower. It is expected that this li- 
brary will greatly relieve the crowded 
conditions at Teachers College, the 
enrollment of which in 1922 was 4247. 


Under the direction of Prof. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, the Division of 
Educational Psychology of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has be- 
gun an experiment in rural education, 
looking toward curriculum improve- 
ment. It is being conducted by Miss 
Mabel Carney and Dr. Fannie Wyche 
Dunn, with the co-operation of a dis- 
trict school in New Jersey. Felix M. 
Warburg is the donor of a fund which 
has made this experiment possible. 


Under a new regulation of the De- 
partment of Education, all children 
between 14 and 15 years of age who 
live or work in New York City, who 
have graduated from the elementary 
schools and who are regularly em- 
ployed, will be required to attend con- 
tinuation schools four hours a week. 
This includes also pupils now enrolled 
in the high schools who leave school to 
take up employment. Attendance is 
required up to the age of 17. 


An honorary organization with no 
constitution, no officers, no headquar- 
ters, and no dues has been formed un- 
der the auspices of the Vocational 
Agriculture Division of the West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education. 
The Vo-Ag Century Club is composed 
of the students of vocational agricul- 
ture in the secondary schools of the 
state who secure a labor income of 
$100 or more from their farm enter- 
prises or projects, which are carried 
on as a part of the work in vocational 
agriculture. The annual reports sub- 
mitted by the Vo-Ag teachers of the 
state decide the membership. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
the leaflet “How Women’s Organiza- 
tions May Help in Americanization 
Work,” has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Naturalization, of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The old edition 
was helpful to those organizations in- 
terested in working with the Bureau 
in promoting the work of the schools 
in the educational preparation of ap- 
plicants for naturalization, and it is 
hoped that the new one may be even 
more so. It is for free distribution by 
the Bureau as above. 


A referendum taken recently by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States resulted in a decisive vote 
against the creation of a federal De- 
partment of Education. The vote on 
the referendum’ was: For, 447; 
against, 1,291. The members of the 
national chamber also voted, 1,069 to 
590, against enlarging the present 
federal Bureau of Education. An- 
other question submitted to the mem- 
bership was: “Do you favor the prin- 
ciple of federal aid to education in the 
states on the basis of the states appro- 
priating sums equal to those given by 
the federal government?” The vote 
was: For, 567; against, 1,178. 


Dr. Robert Moton who succeeded 
Booker T. Washington as president of 
Tuskegee Institute some seven years 
ago reports that during that time the 
enrollment at Tuskegee has increased 
from 1600 to 2100 and the average at- 
tendance has increased from 1100 to 
about 1850. In this same period a 
debt of $185,000 has been wiped out 
and the endowment has_ increased 
from $1,800,000 to $3,000,000. The 
Institute has also had added to its 
equipment a horse barn costing $50,- 
000, cow barn, $35,000, girls’ dormi- 
tory, $91,000, five trade buildings, 
$325,000, with $100,00 spent for equip- 
ment. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P.-O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for. Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 


trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 








April 1923 











David Bagley, Director ~ = 


I Positively GUARANTEE t to teach you to 
=. the piano or organ in one hour’s time. £ 
ave successfully taught over 350,000 men 
women and children todothis. There are no 
notes to learn—no scales—no wearisome 
hours of practice. You need know nothing of 
music—you do not need to know one note 
from another, Jn one hour’s time from 
receipt of my simple instructions you wiil 
be able to play your first piece and will then 
have at your command one hundred selec. 

tions of standard music. 

‘You may play the old songs you love: the 
great stirring marches; the popular songs and 
dances—all may be played with E ASY 
METHOD MUSIC and remember, without 
drudgery of old-time methods and without 
teacher. EASY METHOD is a revolution 
in music. Itisassimpleas A. B.C. 


| Guarantee Your Success 


So sure and positive am I that I will send 
you FREE ON TRIAL, this wonder ful new 
EASY METHOD and one hundred selections 
—allin one book. Keep it for five days. No 
C.O.D. or deposit. You are to be the judge. {f 
you fail to learn to play in five days send tho 
book back—that is all; If you dee ide to kee D 
it, as I know you will, pay only 6!sc for each 

selection—no extras to pay. Tell me without 
fail how many white keys on piano or orzan. 

This is a spccial trial offer, act now. 
DAVID BAGLEY, Director, Easy Met hod 
Music, 460 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Hi. 


<Z YOUR FUTURE 
Depends on how you prepare 
Lua yourself now. Personal power 








lies in the Art of Lxpression, 
Its study will make you more sucecss- 
ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power. 


ELOCUTION 


whe ate wex, badd Ronse thy or position, 
, a ce ae 








oe ne 
Pech inci 
u 







ite 
As ne he 
School of Recnies snion, Detroit, 


Address, THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EX? RiSSION 


Dept, 8, 126 MeLean Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

respondence. Begin any time. 


: Che University of Chirago ; 


[st Year Division1, Chicago, ny 


Why v. at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
for a splendid Government 
life-time position! Railway 
Mail Clerk appointments, 
z. every state. Hotel expenses 
paid. No strikes or shut- 
- downs, Age 18-35, common 
‘ i = education  suiticient, Apply 
\ for free specimen examina- 
ae tion questions — Columbus 
Institute, | ee sag 0. 


SPEEGHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


You can do it! Study one of our practical busi- 
ness courses. You need not pay us until we place 
you. Definite salary guaranteed, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy, ete. (taucht 
at home). Get FREE booklet. Greenfield Busi- 
ness College, Dept. BC, Greenfield, Ohio. 











a month 














100% --INVESTMENT.-100% 


A Home-Study course lez ading toa High Schoo} 
or other 





degtee. llth Year. Catalogue free, 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 





SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=| OF THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA: 
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the 
and 


= | The National Contest Your Pupils 


tion 


still have an opportunity to win one or more of the 
: Closes April 10th fee 


All Posters and Pictures to be submitted must be Turn to your February Normal Instructor Magazine, 


received by the Contest Editor in care of Pages 18 and a and re-read the list of prizes for 
: : every age of pupil and every type of school. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. . alien seein 
ENCOURAGE YOUR PUPILS TO ENTER THE CONTEST AT 
on or before that date. ONCE AND WIN A PRIZE FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 


Special Thirty Day Offer of The Drawing Master Outfit 


In order that your pupils may have every [ie ONS Hundreds of Teachers have written in to 
opportunity to successfully compete in the Club Headquarters, taking advan- 
the $1,000 National Poster Contest, The tage of this generous offer 














ni Drawing Master Club will gladly send to 

= pete teacher whose pupils compete in this The following unsolicited letters and ex- 
ind aceite ’ cerpts, selected at random, typify how 
a Drawing Master well the Drawing Master is meeting the 


i: : $5.00 SCHOOL OUTFIT 
| FOR A 30-DAY TRIAL FREE 


teacher’s need in visualizing her daily 
classroom work. 



























































. C. 
=| ; tei ia 
We have made a careful trial of the Drawing Master Outfit “The Drawing Master Outfit is all that it was advertised to be, “I am very well pleased with the outfit, as it fills a long felt 
Ni : for. the past two weeks, and everything that has been said about and it seems to me the nieest thing a teacher can have in the want—nothing could be more fascinating to the pupils and it 
it is not half enough. I consider it a most invaluable aid to way of supplies. My children think it is wonderful and it has seems to appeal equally to children of all the various grades. 
h, teaching. It has proved a Gedsend. The pupils are very en- done more to interest them in their lessons than anything I I consider the individual use of the board an exceptionally fine 
we thusiastic vig the Outfit and there has been a decided improve- have ever used.” training for both eye and hand. 
ment in the int ‘ ir ery subject. i st i uydia E, Patters . : , , 
7 ’ eaieine Sian. sme ry subject. My interest in the Ledia Sr aie We. Cc. Nid” pa see how your ‘School Service Plan’ could be improved 
- ins = a ipon. 
Lorna Kemper Collins, Foster, La. : : ; : P Miss Laura M. Clifford, 
3 “We have been using the Drawing Master and find it almost Box 4, Turloc ‘ali 
a ; “ : Fy ae Sox 4, Turlock, Calif. 
1 The Drawing Master Outfit came O. K., and to say the least, | indispensable. ail ‘i 
a | I am delighted.” ————— 
- Pe P 2 “The Drawing Master is a ‘wonderful help to the teachers and “We have found it to be a long felt need of priceless value. It 
I never before received such value for my money.” scholars of all schools.” is too valuable to part with.” 
ed : 
nt : 
nf a = Sa eee ‘ = ee As a teacher who is interested in the progress of every pupil in 
is " : . 
es i Th D ° ° your charge, you cannot afford to neglect the opportunity of try- 
A e rawing Master Club of America ing this outfit in your school for 30 DAYS, FREE. 
d ° ia‘ . — Fill in the coupon and mail it TODAY. 
a has a special proposition of interest to a limited number of teachers 
0. who plan to attend Summer Institutes, this year. 
: : N.I. Apr. 23 
§ : Write the Club Secretary for full particulars. THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
et 4 ________________ ——_______—_~—___| National Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
iso Gentlemen :— 
a I shall be glad to receive your Free Booklet describing the Draw- 
or 


5 ing Master Outfit and its Use in the Schoolroom; also folder giving various 

ng a plans by which I may easily acquire it without personal expense. 

3 
Cc Pa _ You may send me for 30 days’ FREE Trial, the Drawing Master 
E : Outfit. I shall be glad to try it on the Blackboard and, if at the end of 
7 3 that time it hes proven of value to me, I shall send you the $5.00; other- 
Y ‘ wise, I shall return the outfit complete. 
‘ed 

Ei aoe 
; cg i en rr reer rT ere rr eer ee eee ee errr eet 

° 

( 


NATIONAL BUILDING CLEVELAND,OHIO Stal sevtstesesesenes MA AM sess 


Names of two pupils in teacher's 





POM ag bv da wew da nne Cecbes ences pT PPLE TOR TE TTC TERE ECT ee 





q AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL SCHOOL CLUB 
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free“Teachers 


Inattention 





Tardiness 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 


I uld you control 
aa 4 Che plans of Project-Probleim, 


Inattention, ating, 


Disobedience, heres ect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, ‘Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. ' 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and — other book. It means success 
habits that | hg etic aad in the all-important part 
ey ng of your life work—disci- 
Course points the way to pline control, For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital | essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. “tie sign and 


mail the appended coup 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 24, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 












INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 24, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


Name .cscccccsccsens 


Address 


INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 


Ld 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DIs INE 




















MUSIC LESSONS FREE 








== in 2 Years 





You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
inners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


§% YOUR HOME. 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. 


and the leading professions. 


courses are described in our Free Walletin’ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-467, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. cuIcago| 


High School Course 


You can complete 
this simplified Hi 


chool Course at home Hy 





side of two years. Mectsall re virementy for entrance to coll 


id thirty-six other rp 
Send for it TODAY. 














Hy ByronW. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. 
AND SPEECH ARTS. 


ELOCUTION 
Lyceum and 


Normal, 





HOME STUDY COURSES 


High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 


Now is the 


Chautauqua Work. Speech defects, ; Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. 

| Lens of | Woice Perey rye Send for | | time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

S « ch Ar in Amer end for 

SD crococtus’ Pittaburgh. Pass Mt. Oli Carnegie Coliege, Rogers, Ohio. 














sMusic Lessons 





jica’s Master Teachers 


a short time with the 
cess as though you 
study. 
ambitions 
plishment, 


containing the cream 


forced by the 








‘ ° eas 2 » catalog i - 
Conservatory Instruction mati reading course I’ have marked with 
an . ye low 
The University Extension Conservatory now Piano— Cornet— [Voice 
places at your disposal the broad teaching ex- CiCourse for (JAmateur LjPublic 
perience of some of the greatest Master Musi- Students [_jProfessional School 
WEE, : maar cen: CJNormal { jJMandolin ne 
cians of both America and Europe ~lessons that Course for[ Guitar (Harmony 
are no less than marvelous in their simplicity Teachers []Banjo—5-String[{ Choral 
leading you from the first OViolin [Organ Conducting 
to a complete mastery of 
instrument. Endorsed by Pad- Name........+-+eeeeeeececees Age. 45% 
You are taught and coached every step | . 
of the way by the individual instruction of a Street NO......+-seeererereecees + '* 
CMY: 6nssnpsonscsdn0seeeees State........ 


and thoroughness, 
rudiments of music 
your favorite 
erewski. 


specialist. 








Let: a Master Teach 
You Music 


You can take music lessons under Amer- 


quiet of your own home at small cost. You 
can learn to play any branch of music in 


came to Chicago to 
You can thus satisfy your musical 
whether for 
or professional success. 

The ideal of a genuine conservatory of 
music for home study based upon lessons 


ing experience of master musicians rein- 
individual 
specialists is now attained. 

Low Cost-e-Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able 


to get the very highest grade musie lessons from 
the best teachers in the profess.on rgut in the 
privacy of your home at a surpr.singiy low cost. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Dept. 765, Langley Ave. 





in the privacy and 
same ease and suc- 


pleasure, accom. 


of the life’s teach- 


instruction of 


CONSERVATORY 
and 41st St., Chicago 


























School Savings Bank in Lynn 


A recent issue of the Evening Item, 
Lynn, Mass., devoted nearly a page to 
the school savings banks of that city. 
Included in this was a picture of the 
high school bank during rush hours, 
with group pictures of the officers and 
assistants. The record of the school 
savings system is given and the result 
is especially gratifying. School sav- 
ings were opened to approximately 10,- 
000 children who deposited about $25- 
000 during less than one-half of the 
school year. Six thousand children 
participated in these deposits and of 
these 4580 saved $1 or more and ob- 
tained a regular bank book. Fifty- 
four thousand individual deposits were 
made. In the high school every one of 
the 2024 pupils made deposits in the 
first five days in October when the 
bank was opened. 

Much of the success of the school 
bank has been due to the system used, 
it being known as the Duplicate Punch 
school savings system. This system 
consists of duplicate depositors’ cards 
on which the amount deposited by the 
pupils is punched. The student keeps 
one card as his record and the teacher 
keeps the other card as her record of 
the student’s account. As soon as a 
child has saved $1, that amount is 
withdrawn from the school’s account 
and entered on a regular savings bank 
book to the child’s credit. The system 
is simple, easy to operate and makes 
possible the handling of a large num- 
ber of accounts quickly, easily, and ac- 
curately. 

Connected with the high school bank 
there are nearly 300 students, divided 
into the following groups: Board of 
directors; bank speakers; bankers; 
home room bank treasurers; home 
room bank committees. The board of 
directors consists of students chosen 
for their qualities of leadership and 
for the impression which their connec- 
tion with the bank will make on their 
fellow students. They represent all 
classes and all courses. The bank 
speakers are chosen for their ability 
as public speakers, and once a year 
these boys and girls go into the differ- 
ent rooms and hold the floor for ten 
minutes, telling the other’ students 
about the savings bank system and the 
value of a bank account. This feature 
is responsible for much of the success 
of the plan. 





“Fourteen Points” for Teachers 


1. Your school is good only in so 
far as it is growing better every day. 

2. Remember that you are teaching 
children, not subjects. 

3. Be more of a guide and leader 
than taskmaster. 

4, Don’t be a supplement to the 
textbook, make the textbook a supple- 
ment to you. 

5. It is more important to get pu- 
pils to like a subject than to learn 
facts. 

6. Anticipate the situation. Most 
disciplinary troubles arise through the 
lack of foresight on the part of the 
teacher. 

7. Have your work for the day 
planned in detail. 

8. Keep things moving; avoid drag. 

9. Grammar should be taught by 
use, not by the yard. 

10. Make every subject a lesson in 
good English. 

11. Develop community spirit in 
your pupils by being a community 
leader yourself. 

12. If you are using some device or 
method that brings results, pass it 
along. 

13. Keep the public informed of 
what your school is doing. This is an 
age of advertising and the schools are 
no exception. 

14. Enthusiasm is contagious. Be 
enthusiastic—Paul Dillingham. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. egy Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 








Serve Humanity by learning Nursing Pro- 


fession. Excellent salaries 
for OUR graduates with more demand than we can supply. 
You are paid while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED 
school. Enjoyable school life. Write fordetails: Dept. N. 
Supt. of Nurses, HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, Chicago, Illinois 








April 1923 


Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each oo 
lesson show you just howto start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is 
endorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child 
can readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 
students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 














LEARN to DANCE 


N B WALTZ — FOX TROT 
@ AF @ TEACH YOURSELF—BE BETTER 
TAUGHT AND SAVE MONEY 


Mail Course—Fox Trot—12 Lessons. ..$3. a4 
Waltz Monograph—8 Steps.......... 
1st and 2nd Lessons Mail Course. . "0 
Secret of Popularity..... eccces cosoe ae 
Secret of Accomplishment . co0ceecs sae 
14st Lesson Mail Course............ - 25 
Mail nt tiicrraesatiieg Secrets (Com- 
a er errr rer Terr 25 


pneaoway DANCE STUDIO, 
Dept. 8A, 829 Marbridge Building, 
New York City 


If a medicine was found which would 
put in a man or a woman, boy or 
ea7e girl, even a little more business ca- 
pacity or ability to influence others, 
or skill at games, such a medicine would have 
a ready sale. Yet the secret of accomplishing 
any one of these things is yours, at a cost so 
small as_ to seem ridiculous. Send 25c to the 
above address for a short method of stimulating 
your own dormant powers. _ You will always 
hold in happy memory the day you took this 
step toward better things. This has nothing 
to do with dancing but will help the dancer as 
well as the baseball player or teacher. 
DO IT NOW and excel your rivals soon. 
EDWARD TOPPAN. 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
*’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Student. 
loan fund. Third year scholarship maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. For 
further information apply to 
Miss JOSEPHINE a. 2. wo R. N., 

Superintendent of 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Woopital _ il. 











(Battle Creek Sanitarium—Home of S — 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Practical three-year course in highly 
ethical institution ; largest of its kind in the 
world, All branches of modern nursing 
covered in the curriculum; unexcelled facili- 
ties; large faculty ; pleasant, interesting 
atmosphere ; ; attractive dormitories. High 
School graduates prefe rred. Spring and 
summer classes now forming. For book address, 
al SCHOOL OF NURS! 
Box 104 Battle Creek, Michigan 














/ «~~ Become a Nurse 


. Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 

training course. Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks. 
Especially valuable for teachers 
desiring change of vocation. 
Twenty years of success; 12,000 
graduates. Two months’ trial. 
Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. ¥ 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education. 

the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 

fully outlined in an accurate, As MING 

worthwhile book--' “HOW Ty STOP STAMMERING. 7B 
e CO) 


Fre 
THE HATFIELD. INSTITUTE, att N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


cot FO by _* NU R sas Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work spronenents Alldepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as weHas an allowance each nth. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERIN TENDENT NURSING. week 
2449 Washington Bivd., HICAGO, ILL. 
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No. 2 


One-half actual size 















Special Club Offer 


Get one or more of your associate 
teachers to order their Souvenirs 
with you and we will gladly allow 
| a 10% discount on the entire lot. 

| 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


OUVENIRS 


for Closing Days of School! 


AGAIN—THE MosT. ATTRACTIVE AND 


Harter Souvenirs are so different, distinctive and so rich in appearance 


insert, on the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. 


names of pupils and the name of teacher. Your order should call for 
copies as you have names to be printed. 


We have three beautiful numbers—No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. The insert 
each, and the price for your choice is the same as follows: 


currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly. 
ENVELOPES— in which to enclose booklet, 10 cents per dozen, if requested. 


HERE ARE FOUR MORE DAINTY SOUVENIRS 


At the right are shown four souvenirs, each number having a varied assortment of pictures, 


real joy to give. They’re souvenirs your pupils will always cherish and want to preserve. 
MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER. BOUND WITH 
GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 
Illustration shown at left is one-half actual size. These covers contain a four-page No. SS 108 


contains the printing to your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, 


PRICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. With 
sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 

SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 
DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully vefore sending to insure accuracy. 
through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send money order, bank draft or 
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that they are a 











The third page 





at least as many 


is the same for 
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No. SS 208 



















inches. Very popular. 

No. SS-208—Excellent in style and color. Sure to please, Size 544x714 
inches. 

No. SS-308—Very dainty. Size 544x7!4 inches. Can be very nicely used 
with No. SS 208. 


eno, 


thus giving an unusually wide selection. ‘The value of the souvenir is enhanced by a verse 
or quotation. @ Each souvenir comes in an envelope. The ; 
price is 8 cents each, or 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. ere re 
No. SS-108—Unique in shape and style. Beautifully colored. Size 3'4x 11 grr neh ee | | 
Wah @ bem bor any 
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No. SS-408—A double card. Teacher’s and pupil’s name may be written , 
on inside blank page. No. SS 408 


No. SS 308 








The Commencement Manual 
By Edith F. A. U. Painton 


Contains the best of 
helps for the busy 
teacher and perplexed 
oy students. Material for 
& ve the filling of every 
ip i : kind of commencement 
ne Ole alee need. The subject has 
never before been so 
thoroughly covered. Not 
padded with long wind- 


ane Ret, fi 
¢ 


The x ed orations, but filled 
COMMENCEMENT from cover to cover 
M NUALK, with a wealth of ideas 
Ale and practical sugges- 

tions, 


Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing, gold lettering. 
Illustrated. 370 pages. 
D101 — Price $2.00, 
postpaid, 





What To Say For Closing Day | 


For primary and intermediate grades. Com- 
plete program of dialogues, drills, recitations, 
valedictories, etc., with suggestions for costum- 
ing, stage decorations, class songs. Everything 
the primary or intermediate teacher needs for 
her closing day entertainment. A few of its 
many pleasing titles: Dollies’ Graduation, Kin- 
dergarten Graduates, Pennant, and the Daisy 
Chain Drills, Fairies’ Tea Party, When Grand- 
ma Graduated, etc. E301—Price 50 cents, post- 
paid. 














FREE 


A FINE NEW PREMIUM 
An exact facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence’ reproduced on _ vellum 
parchment. A dandy thing to frame for 
the schoolroom. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Send only your name, address and name 
of school, we will send fifty of our good 
rubber-tipped lead pencils. Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 cents each and send 
us the money, $2.50. We will then send 
you, FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
above premium, or either of the follow- 
ing. 
No. 1—Boston or Chicago Pencil Sharp- 

ener—needed in every schoolroom. 
No. 2—School Room Flag, size 3x5 ft. 

Good bright colors, sewed stripes. 





























PANTOGRAPH Pe acho, 





Durable, Accurate It Makes Pictures 
And Adjustable Talk “Out Loud” 


Those enlarged maps and pictures which have required so many hours of your 
hard work to draw on the blackboard can be put on easily and accurately with the 
Harter Pantograph in a few minutes. Not one bit of artistic ability is needed. 
Takes any map or picture up to 10 inches square and enlarges it to 20, 30, or 40 
inches. Can be used on all sizes of blackboards. Attached to the blackboard in 
a jiffy, without marring board. Can be used on table also. Made of metal and 
lasts a lifetime. 

The Harter Pantograph does more to help visualize the subjects being taught 
than anything that has ever been used in the schoolroom. 

The Harter Pantograph makes drawing easier, and it makes teaching easier. 
So inexpensive that a teacher simply cannot afford to be without one. 

The outfit includes everything necessary for the teacher to proceed immediately 


and get the best results. 

PRICE, EACH $2.50 
SEND FOR 9 TEACHERS 
FREE COPY HAR I ERS CATALOG 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


640 Huron Road O™"™Sokerstm ~—=—/§@ Cleveland, Ohio 














Author had in mind the 
busy teacher of the coun- 
try school who wishes to 
have an entertainment on 70 
the last day but who lacks DIALOGUES 
the time to attempt any- | } sh 
thing elaborate. Dialogues | 
were kept simple and an 
effort made to provide ma- 
terial suitable for all the 
eight grades. D 114— 
Price, paper cover, 35 
cents, postpaid. 

















Dialogues For Rural Schools 


New and _ exceptionally 
clever dialogues for chil- 
dren of all ages. Author 
had in mind the limited 
time which can be given 
to preparation and limita- 





DIALOGUES 


FOR RUNAL SCHOOLS 





tions of the little amateurs. 
Filled ‘with humor that 
fun-loving children crave, | ie 
easily learned. Costumes 


and properties required 
can be found in any home. 
A gem of a book. D115 

Price, paper cover, 35 
cents, postpaid, 




















FREE 


Send for a sample set of Harters’ line of 
Commencement Inyitations—Announce- 
ments. The most beautiful we have ever 
shown. 


Let us send you a sample set of our 
Diplomas and Certificates. A complete 


range of styles and prices. 
You should have a Free copy of our 
“Graduates Guide.” The finest selection 


of Commencement Plays and Entertain- 
ments to be had. 


Our book, “The Value of a High School 
Education,” is one way to advertise your 
school. Send for a Free sample copy. 
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When planning a new playground or extending an old one, 
you can safely be guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
cators, physical instructors and civic officials in other cities, 
who have selected Medart Playground Equipment above 


all others. 
ART 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT ~ 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. The prices are 
much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high char- 
acter. Catalog “M-7” will be sent on request to anyone interested. 
Write today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
POTOMAC and DeKALB STREETS - - ~- _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. KANSAS CITY, Lathrop Building. 
CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street. SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building. 










Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 





Planning a Playground. 4 





Program for Teaching Music 


The following points are included in 
a program for teaching music outlined 
by F. J. Sickles in the School News of 
New Jersey: 

1. Teach the child the great race in- 
heritance resulting from the work of 
the master composers in expressing 
thought and feeling and thus lead him 
to enjoy music to the full. 

2. Let the child enjoy every type of 
music whose appeal he can appreciate 
and acquaint him with sources of more 
of the same kind. 

3. Teach him the music of: ro- 
mance, sentiment, affection; that which 
causes one to act in harmony with its 
rhythm; that which stimulates reflec- 
tion. Use phonograph to illustrate 
each sort. 

4. Teach folk, patriotic, art, reli- 
gious, seasonal and festival songs to- 
gether with ballads and hymns. 

5. Through folk songs show that 
music reflects conditions of environ- 
ment, temperament, life ideals, and 
moods of such peoples as the Irish, 
Scotch, Italian and Scandinavian. 


ments, characteristics of each, and 
forms of expression to which each is 
best adapted. 

7. Show how social life of peoples 
is reflected in various musical forms, 
as waltz, anthem, barcarolle, prelude, 
pastorale, ete. 

8. Contrast forms used in express- 
ing attitudes, as “Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Sweet and Low,” “Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,” to show music intensifies mean- 
ing of the words. 

9. Aid children to form orchestras. 

10. Study place of music in lives of 
such peoples as the Indians, Hebrews, 
Romans, Egyptians, and peoples of 
Middle Ages. Also music resulting 
from “The Reformation”; in American 
colonies; play spirit of occupational ac- 
tivities of farmer, sailor, shepherd, etc. 

11. Teach stories of lives of great 
composers and selections from each, 
suited to different grades. 

12. Teach value of different qualities 
of voice to express different thoughts 
and feelings. Encourage children to 
express themselves in melody. 

The writer points out that the ap- 
preciation of many forms of good 
music is a gradual growth, and that 
selections should be taught with a view 
to the general growth of interest in 
children. All normal persons have a 
feeling of satisfaction in music, but 
much may be done to cultivate and re- 
fine musical taste. 


City health officials have authority 
under the police power of the states to 
require school children to be vacci- 
nated and in so doing are not acting in 
contravention of the ‘due process” or 
the “equal protection” clauses of the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
delivered by Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
the case of Zucht v. King et al., of San 
Antonio, Texas. Ordinances in that 
city provide that no child or other per- 
son shall attend a public school or 
other place of education without hav- 
ing first presented a certificate of vac- 
cination. Public officials had excluded 
the plaintiff from a public school be- 
cause she did not have the required 
certificate and had refused to submit 
to vaccination. They also caused her 
to be excluded from a private school. 





Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates, 


New York Costume Co., 


Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Stimulating New Interest ie 
in Drawing with te: 


“ArtistA Water Colors 


After pupils have used the 
“CRAYOLA” Crayons in the 
grades for three or four years, 
the introduction of “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors will prove highly 
stimulating. The new medium 

7 appeals to pupils in several ways. 


“ARTISTA” boxes are most at- 

#4 tractive. They contain varied 

7 assortments of pure and per- 
manent colors. 





6. Study different musical instru- | 
























Teachers should provide an 
occasional color treat for pu- 
pils by using LECTURERS 
CHALKS on the blackboard 
to make written work more 
attractive. Write for a free 
brochure on the subject. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ArtistA” Water Colors 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 








We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and o peras, 
Ehokesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 

tion address 
Fritz ye &Co. 


s8 Ww. tare Street 
Chicago, lll. 





























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 

JOHN H,. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the at 
Commercial Art Organization in 
World, offers you_an unusual opportunity = 
practical training. If youlike to draw develop your 
talent. prudy this practical course—taught by this 
nationally known organization with twenty-two 
years success—who each year produces and sells to 
advertisers over 15,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experience. 
Meyer Both instruction is the difference 
successful fact and experimental theory. Commercial 
Art is a highly paid, intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to men and women. ome stu 
instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School, 
















MEYER BOTH COMPANY | 
Department of Art Instruction 
Blichigan Ave. at 20th St. pept.se CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artista 
among our graduates. Write us. 
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| The final test of a text is the | 


teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


By LENNES and JENKINS 


| To the discriminating eye, the imprint 


of the teacher is visible on every page. 


| The authors took ten years to build it; 

| they subjected every detail to the fire 
| test of repeated classroom use, weigh- 
| ing and utilizing the findings of scores 
| of teachers until on publication the 
| series was refined and seasoned to an 
| unprecedented degree. 


| Teachers’ finger prints—the painstak- 
| ing analysis of difliculties, the easy 
| gradations to new processes, simplifi- 
| cation by unification of problem meth- 
| od, social emphasis in upper grades, 
| and the constant help of the teacher’s 


manual—make APPLIED ARITH- 


| METIC the conspicuously teachable 


series. 
BOOK I. GRADES II-IV 


BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 
BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia—Chicago 


If you are considering arithmetic write for 
samples or information. 
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‘HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


_ Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
-and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
_and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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Summer Work 


We recently made an investigation 
of NorMaAL Instructor subscribers 
which showed that about one fourth 
of our teachers do some kind of profit- 
able work during the summer vaca- 
tion. We believe that the right kind 
of summer work is a splendid thing, 
and want to call your attention to the 
announcement from F. E. Compton & 
Company on pages 48 and 49. We 
have known this Company favorably 
for many years. Like everyone else in- 
terested in education we are familiar 
with “Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia.” We have reviewed it in the 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR so you know 
what we think of it. It unquestion- 
ably is one of the great contributions 
of this generation to education. The 
Company has been using the Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR as an advertising 
medium, and we know from the figures 
which have been submitted to us that 
the work has met with an unusual 
sale, 

In considering summer work we be- 
lieve that teachers should pay careful 
attention to the following points: 
First: The proposition you are to 
sell. Make sure that it is honest and 
worth while, and that it is salable. 
Second: The Company. Make sure 
that the Company back of the propo- 
sition is responsible, and that their 
working arrangements are fair and 
honest. Third: ..The organization. 
A teacher always does better work 
when connected with a good live school 
system. The same is true in the busi- 
ness world. Select a “live” organiza- 
tion that is doing things, and you have 
a better chance to do things yourself. 

Finally it is well that a teacher who 
intends to work during the vacation 
period should select work different 
from teaching, and if possible work 
that will take her away from home 
surroundings. If you can be asso- 
ciated with other teachers from differ- 
ent sections of the country, you can’t 
help but get new viewpoints and go 
back to your schoolroom a_ better 
teacher. We like the field of educa- 
tional salesmanship for summer work 
because it capitalizes all a teacher’s 
training and experience, gives her a 
chance to discuss school problems and 
child training with thinking mothers, 
and at the same time takes her out- 
doors and offers her a real vacation. 

If you expect to work this summer 
we advise that you investigate the 
Compton proposition. 


Election of Secretary James J. Davis 
of the U. S. Department of Labor and 
of Prof. F. C. Caldwell of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering of Ohio 
State University as councillors and di- 
rectors of the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America is announced at the 
national headquarters of the Council 
in New York City by Guy A. Henry, 
General-Director. Secretary Davis and 
Prof. Caldwell will participate with 
other prominent educators, economists, 
engineers, public officials and civic lead- 
ers in the Council’s nation-wide activ- 
ity in behalf of conservation of vision 
in education and industry. 


Eighteen thousand public and three 
thousand private and parochial school 
teachers are enrolled in extension 
classes in different sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the reports received 
at the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. This enrolment shows an increase 
of 6,000 public and 2,000 private and 
parochial school teachers over the fig- 
ures of last year. It is not only the 
high water mark for Pennsylvania but 
is the greatest teacher enrolment in 
extension classes ever recorded for any 
state 


An amendment prohibiting the pur- 
chase of books or copyrights teaching 
the theory of the evolution of the hu- 
man race was inserted in the State 
Free Textbook bill, which passed the 
lower house of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture recently. Only one dissenting 
vote was cast against the anti-Darwin- 
ian section. 
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OURS whittled away—wasted. In 

every classroom by teacher and pupil— 
wherever old-fashioned pencils are used. 
Broken leads. Smudged fingers. Cut thumbs. 
Muss to clean up. Stubs to throw away. 
Kor not more than two inches of any old- 
fashioned pencil is ever really used. 


Ingersoll Redipoint Pencils stop this appalling 
waste. A single box of Ingersoll double 
length leads writes more than a dozen old- 
fashioned pencils. No sharpening. No clog- 
ging at the point. Leads turn either way— 
out, or in. Point pushes in when not in use. 
No soiled pockets. No smudged fingers or 
gloves. Reloaded in 20 seconds. No getting 
out of order. A practical writing tool for 
busy people. And—Ingersoll reliability at an 
Ingersoll price. 








Look for the Ingersoll Redipoint Pencil in the 
black box with the red and white dots. Insist 
on seeing the Ingersoll first. If your dealer 
hasn't the model you want, ask him to get it; 
or write to us. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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50c. Suse PAY. OFF. 
“an i \ Ingersoll Redipoint 
Pencils 
50c, $1.00 and up. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: 
“We sell direct to the retail 
trade and only to the best 
: class of dealers. Write in for 
foo Rete’ . \ our very interesting proposi- 
$1.00 : ea ; tion. Dealers are now able to 
‘. . . stock a pencil that is a practi- 
: cal, simple hand-writing tool, 
There are several models ~ ; A ive i 
of the famous Ingersoll Ma and sells twelve months in 
Featherweight available tA the year. 
at 50c—a sturdy durable 
hand-writing tool for 
school children. 
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“I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
That prisoners call the sky.” 
—Ballad of Reading Gaol. 


FREE! --“The Story of Oscar Wilde” 


This fascinating brochure gives some idea of Wilde’s sensational career; it con- 
tains “the most pathetic confession in all literature.” You assume no obligation 
in sending for it. Read below why, for a short period, it is being distributed free. 


“JT FEAR I am dying as I lived, beyond my means,” said Oscar Wilde before he passed away. . It was his last 

bon mot, so many of which have become famous and it was characteristic of his irrepressible good humor. He 
died with his name under a cloud, but not before he had written De Profundis, “a work that has no counterpart in 
English literature ;” not before he had written The Ballad of Reading Gaol, which critics acclaim as the greatest bal- 
lad in the English language ; not before he produced what dramatists themselves assert is the wittiest of all English 
comedies; not before he had written his haunting Picture of Dorian Grey, afterwards translated into seventeen lan- 
guages; not before he had spun, for adults as well as children, some of the tenderest fairy tales written in all the 
ages. Never was there such a variegated genius as Oscar Wilde, and certainly never in the history of literature 


a more sensational career. 


Wilde’s case is parallel with that of Poe, DeMaupassant, 
Rousseau, Coleridge, DeQuincey and many other great masters 
who lived within the shadows, but whose work is immortal. 
Since his death, there has been an unceasing and ever-increasing 
demand for his complete works. 


In order adequately to meet this demand for Wilde’s books 
among intelligent people, a new edition is in process that posses- 
ses two very unusual features. One is the distinguished com- 
pany of famous men who have contributed introductions and 
fascinating reminiscences of Wilde. To list their names is 
enough. They are: Richard Le Gallienne, Padraic Colum, John 
Drinkwater, Sir Johnston Forbes - Robertson, Richard Butler 
Glaenzer, Coulson Kernahan, Michael Monahan, W. F. Morse, 
Walter Pater, John Cowper Powys, Edgar Saltus, Clifford Smyth, 
Arthur Symons, A. B. Walkley, and William Butler Yeats. 


The other outstanding feature is that it is to be a Patron’s 
Edition—a genuine de luxe inscribed edition. (If you become a 
patron, in other words, your name will be inscribed on the title 
page of the first volume of the set you own, in the usual manner 
of Inscription Editions.) But instead of limiting the purchasers 
to a few hundred people of wealth, the edition is to be a larger 
one, and the price will be no greater than that of any standard set. 
Never before, has it been possible to offer a real de luxe edition— 
at a price easily within the means of any book-lover, no matter 
how small his income. 


Will you allow us to send this interesting book “The Story of 
Oscar Wilde.” It not only gives an insight into Wilde’s aston- 
ishing career, which one writer has suggested was a case in real 
life of Jekyll and Hyde; it explains also in detail the nature of 
this beautiful Patron’s Edition. To send for this free book will 
involve you in positively no obligation; no salesman will call on 
you; it will be left to your own inclination whether or not you 
wish to be associated in this unusual enterprise—a truly demo- 
cratic Patron’s Edition. Simply mail the coupon or a letter and 
the book will be sent immediately. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Dept. 324, Garden City, N. Y. 








Doubleday, Page & Company, Dept. 324 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send, free and postpaid, the little brochure “The 
Story of Oscar Wilde,” and the terms of your new Patron’s 
Edition. It is understood that this request involves me in 
no obligation whatsoever. 


Name 


Address 
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‘BE Gihe essence of patriotism lies in 
' a willingness to sacrifice for one’s 
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country, just as true greatness Finds 
expression, not in blessings enjoyed. 
but in good bestowed. [ijead the 
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NOTE: This patriotic poster may be mounted on a cardboard mat and used for a schoolroom decoration and a Silent Educator device. 
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“CULTIVATING ORIGINALITY AND SELF-RELIANCE 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 














S|RIGINALITY and self-reliance are referred to very 

“4 much more frequently in educational literature 
and discussion in our country than in any foreign 
4 country. Here in America most teachers would 
“4 like to train pupils so that they would think and 
I act independently and would be self-helpful in 
] solving the problems of daily life. In other coun- 
'-4 tries teachers think more highly than we do of 
a S83 faithfulness in learning and accuracy in reproduc- 
ing wis has been memorized. Although there is some difference 
of opinion as to what is meant by the term “self-reliance,” still it 
is a leading objective in American education to-day. 








HILE listening to a number of papers read at a recent edu- 
cational conference, the writer was impressed with the 
extent to which our teachers have accepted the cultivation of 
originality and self-reliance as the cherished aim of their efforts. 
Both the general and the sectional meetings were devoted to a 
consideration of this subject. Every speaker took it for granted 
that if there is any way to accomplish it we should make pupils 
original and self-reliant in all their work. But there was lack of 
agreement respecting practicable and effective ways and means 
of attaining this end. Several persons who expressed their views 
seemed to think that originality was a specific faculty which 
could be developed by appropriate exercise. Others presented 
the view that if pupils had experience enough in doing things for 
themselves, no matter what the things were, they would acquire 
the habit of taking the initiative in all their work. Still others 
maintained that originality, initiative, and self-reliance are in- 
herited characteristics and that teachers can only strengthen these 
traits by providing opportunities for their expression. Such a 
view would mean that some pupils never could become original or 
self-reliant, no matter how or where or by whom trained. 

The writer went directly from this educational conference to 
observe the work in a school which had the reputation of develop- 
ing originality and self-reliance in its pupils. These pupils were 
typical; they were certainly not selected because they had any ex- 
ceptional inheritance. And yet they exhibited more initiative and 
confidence in their own ability than do most pupils. How did 
they acquire these qualities? In all their classes they had been 
provided with daily opportunities to solve new problems by bring- 
ing into use what they had already learned—instead of simply 
memorizing rules relating to these new problems and applying 
them to textbook examples. Every teacher in this school believes 
that it is possible so to guide pupils that they will become able to 
master the situations in which they are placed. 


N arithmetic, for instance, pupils are not told, either by the 
textbook or by the teacher, just how to solve new problems. 
When necessary, suggestions are given to help them recall data 
related to the problems they must solve, and they are stimulated 
to use this recalled experience to gain mastery over the new 
problems. From the start they are encouraged to think they can 
surmount obstacles. By the time they reach the fifth or sixth 
grade they have become aggressive in dealing with new situations, 
because behind them are several years of success in solving prob- 
lems largely on their own initiative. Every year as they progress 
through the school the children gain greater power in using ex- 
perience to overcome new difficulties, either in thought or in exe- 
cution. In the higher grades teachers in most of the branches 
séldom have to help pupils. Of course, even in the eighth grade 
the pupils need a guide. They go astray in some of their reason- 


ing, say in history; but the history teacher never gives her decision 
regarding the merits of any question at issue until the pupils have 
worked at it themselves, and have used their historical knowledge 
as fully as they are able to do. 


execution. 


HE development of originality and self-reliance is not funda- 
mentally different in principle from the development of any 
other type of mental activity. If a pupil begins in the primary 
grades, and goes through to graduation, memorizing rules verba- 
tim and then applying them to textbook problems, he will gain 
great facility in this type of work. By the time he completes the 
eighth grade, if he has been successful in memorizing and apply- 
ing, he will be sure that he can succeed in any task of this kind, 
and will therefore attack it confidently. Likewise, if he be guid- 
ed, from the first grade, to sum up what he has learned relating to 
any new situation and endeavor to use it in solving the problems 
that confront him, he will, by the time he completes the eighth 
grade, have acquired facility in original, self-reliant thinking and 
He will have gained assurance of his ability to per- 
form tasks requiring initiative and independence, because back of 
him are years of success in this type of work. Further, he will 
have experienced the delight of mastering new difficulties, and 
this will be an inspiration to continue to solve problems for the 
pleasure of conquest. There is a satisfaction in memorizing rules 
so that they can be repeated accurately and applied expeditiously 
to textbook problems; but this satisfaction is never so keen and so 
stimulating as that which is derived from working one’s way un- 
aided through unsolved problems. In other words, originality, 
initiative, and self-reliance in the performance of tasks yield 
greater pleasure and greater inspiration for renewed effort than 
faithfulness in memory or accuracy in reproduction and 
application. 


oo no reader will make the mistake of thinking that origi- 
nality and self-reliance are opposities of faithfulness in 
memory and accuracy in application of what is learned. Original- 
ity is the complement of a trained memory and not its opposite. 
Self-reliance never could be attained without learning facts ac- 
curately. Originality and self-reliance depend upon the use of 
what has been learned; if a pupil has learned but little, and has 
not learned that little accurately, he cannot develop these quali- 
ties, for the reason that he has nothing back of him to use in over- 
coming new obstacles. A pupil ought to be capable of aggressive- 
ly attacking his work in the later part of his arithmetic, but he 
cannot be so unless he has faithfully mastered the more or less 
mechanical operations of the first part. In the third or fourth 
grade he ought to become self-helpful in finding the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning of new words, but he cannot do this unless he 
has been grounded in essentials during his first and second years. 

The two attitudes are complementary. What is to be memor- 
ized should be memorized accurately and reproduced readily. 
But whenever a situation arises in which what has been learned 
can be used, the teacher ought to guide the pupil by a question or 
a suggestion so that he will become aggressive in using it and not 
simply depend upon a rule or upon the teacher.: Every day he 
should become more independent and resourceful, not only be- 
cause he has at his command more usable experience with which 
to diagnose new situations, but because every time he solves a 
problem by his own efforts he gains renewed confidence in his 
power to solve other problems as he meets them. 

There is no general faculty of originality or self-reliance which 
can be developed for all situations by some special training. A 
person in maturity will be original, independent, self-reliant, and 


- aggressive only in the fields in which he has been original, inde- 


pendent, self-reliant, and aggressive during childhood and youth. 
This means that so far as we are able, we should train pupils to be 
ready to meet the various kinds of situations that they are likely 
to have to face as adults, and not limit our training to a few for- 
mal branches of instruction in the belief that original power de- 
veloped in one field can be used equally well in all fields. 
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Mother Goose Pedagogy Up-to-Date 


By M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Former Governor of Pennsylvania 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And took out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am I.” 





HUS runs the ancient rhyme. This is 

the picture of a boy whose counterpart 

is found everywhere. Jack Horner was 

a selfish prig. His kind is found in 
many schools. Teachers frequently must deal 
with Jack Horners, and'they need, for the com- 
mon good, to be dealt with vigorously. Let us 
see what were his dominant and controlling 
ideas. 

Jack was, first of all, a selfish boy. He sat in 
a corner, aloof, unsocial, self-satisfied, boast- 
ful; and he did this at the crowning hour of 
social joy in all the cycle of the year. He did 
it when all the world was radiantly cordial and 
glorified with good-will. The dominant spirit 
of his kind had no appeal to him. His was an 
unsocial will. 

He was in no way fitted to live with his fel- 
lows and he was proud of his isolation and self- 
assumed superiority. He thought himself bet- 
ter than others. But as a matter of fact, he 
was not as good as they were. One often finds 
this type in the schools. It is the business of 
the school to train each one to live with every 
one. This is the essence of American democ- 
racy; for the failure of one of us is the con- 
cern of all of us. 

How often a few pupils assume an air of su- 
periority over others and show it. Factions in 
any school are fatal to its ideals. Sometimes it 
is wealth, sometimes family, sometimes it is 
the neighborhood or street in which a pupil 
happens to reside that causes him to assume 
an air of aloofness. Teachers sometimes, let 
us hope unwittingly, have favorite pupils. They 
bestow upon them special favors and unusual 
attention. It is so easy to love and fellowship 
with the gentle, lovable, cheerful, obedient pu- 
pils. It is difficult to help most those that need 
most. But it is everlastingly worth while to 
have a teacher whose unwavering love goes 
steadily and impartially to all in the class- 
room. It is well to remember that it is not 


what the pupil is, but what we want him to 
become that is significant. We must love the 
pupil for what we want him to be. In this way 
the teacher woos him to desired reactions and 
sets up in his soul high hopes and lofty reso- 
lutions. It is true, as Thomas Gray says, that 
“A favorite has no friends,” and the child that 
is friendless among those in his own group is 
poor indeed. Surely the school does not for a 
moment seek to impoverish but to enrich in all 
essential ways the soul of a child. Surely then 
the school will set in process the necessary 
agencies and teachings to change its Jack 
Horners into boys whose joy is shared and 
whose best endeavors are given to helping 
others more than to receiving help from others. 

Jack was eating,—his primary reactions 
were physical. He cared more for his stomach 
than for his mind. He fed the former even if 
he neglected the latter. He was essentially a 
lover of good living. Here again is a trait not 
limited to Jack Horner. The school often finds 
the controlling tastes and inclinations of a pu- 
pil to be low and sordid. Whether this is due 
to heredity or to environment, or to both, we 
need not here inquire. The fact itself is sig- 
nificant. The school must awaken new ideas, 
loftier motives, quicker impulses. The teacher, 
as someone well says, must “ring the rising 
bell in the dormitories of a child’s soul” and 
call forth to action the traits and desires that 
“sparkle in the sun.” To study each pupil and 
to provide for each one the right guidance is 
the prime business of the school, vital far be- 
yond the impartation of any sum of knowledge 
the school may set as a goal. 

Jack put in his thumb and took out a plum 
and then said ecstatically that he was a good 
boy. Had he failed to take out a plum he would 
have denounced the plum and not himself. He 
arrogated to himself a great virtue—goodness 
—hbecause he succeeded. This unfortunately 
represents the common code of ethics of many 
persons in school and out of school. To them 
the thing that succeeds is good. The thing 
that fails is bad. It may well be that the thing 
that succeeds is fundamentally bad; the thing 
that fails may be wholly good. Failure is not 
in itself a crime. Success may be. How often 
a pupil in school will act in a manner wholly 





unjustified; if he succeeds in deceiving the 
teacher and is not “caught” he thinks he is not 
only smart but good. It is the business of the 
school to combat this ethical fallacy and set 
the Jack Horners right in their moral ideals. 

The strange phenomenon of cheating is ex- 
plained by this attitude. A principal in a gram- 
mar school, upon careful inquiry, found that 
over fifty per cent of his pupils cheated. They 
justified it by the remark that they “got away 
with it,” i. e., they succeeded in deceiving the 
teacher. They passed the tests of the school. 
They thought it a good thing to do until an ap- 
peal to higher motives than mere success was 
made. Then they repented and settled down to 
honest effort. They learned that honesty, not 
success, was the basic test of conduct. The 
whole structure of discipline rests upon right 
moral judgments. Coercion, force, punishment, 
all fail to develop right conduct if back of all 
is not a correct standard of morals. Jack’s 
idea that all the successes of life are good and 
the failures bad is widely held—or at least 
practiced—by men in the higher walks of life. 
In big business as well as in politics success is 
too often the only criterion. 

The widespread tendency to evade the laws 
of the country may be traced to vicious morals 
in youth, to a failure by the school to put to 
rout the Jack Horners—the boys whose only 
goodness is their ability to deceive and succeed 
in the deception. One hears, alas! too fre- 
quently the statement that laws are not fair 
and hence may with impunity be evaded. The 
same thing not infrequently occurs in school. 
Of course, the laws of the school ought at all 
times to be fair, reasonable, just, but whatever 
they are, if once they be set up as standards of 
procedure for children, they should be definitely 
proclaimed and strictly enforced. Sympathy, 
good-nature, and tender-heartedness in teach- 
ers must not be allowed to condone open viola- 
tions of the laws of the school. 

One must give hearty salutation to the teach- 
er who is wise enough, brave enough, fine 
enough to make out of our Jack Horners un- 
selfish, social-minded, lofty-idealed, and moral- 
ly sane men and women for participation in the 
complex, but most worthy life of this great 
Republic. 


Three Qualities of a Good Teacher 


By GEOFFREY F. MORGAN, Lecturer, Redpath Bureaus 


teacher has only three qualities. Most 
of them have many more than that. What 
I mean is that there are three qualities, at least, 
which ought to be possessed by every man and 
woman who presumes to go before a roomful of 
boys and girls and serve as their instructor. 
They constitute what may be called the irre- 
ducible minimum, or the minimum essentials. 
In the first place, a teacher must possess 
sympathy. Not the kind of sympathy which 
leads her to cry when Johnny mashes his thumb 
or Lizzie breaks her doll, but the kind which 
will enable her to catch the pupil’s viewpoint, 
and thus appreciate his motive and his impulse 
for action. One of the commonest remarks of 
both teachers and parents is the statement, “I 
can’t think what makes you act like this.” The 
unfortunate aspect of this remark is that it is 
true. 


O F course, I do not mean to say that a good 


Kipling says, in the conclusion of “Wee Wil- 
lie Winkie,” that it is not given to very many 
grown-ups to know the heart of a child. We 
think we do, but as a matter of fact we don’t, 
or if we ever did we have forgotten it. We read 
some brilliant story of boyhood or girlhood, 
and say to ourselves, “How true that is; we 
talked like that when we were young, and had 
those same foolish notions, and believed the 
most absurd superstitions, and acted on im- 
pulse, and did silly and unreasonable things for 
which we were vastly sorry immediately after- 
wards.” And yet, almost before the book we 
are reading is closed, we detect some luckless 
youngster in a similar folly and cry at once, 
“I can’t make out why you should act like 
this!” If we possessed the blessed quality of 
sympathy, perhaps we could make it out, after 
all. If only we possessed the power to gain 
and hold the child’s viewpoint, we could under- 


stand many things that puzzle and perplex us. 

When we find a girl weeping at her desk, or a 
boy lingering in the schoolroom when he should 
have started home, the gift of sympathy may 
enable us to divine the motives which have 
given rise to the situation. Nothing is more 
easy to me than the solution of problems which 
call for finding one third of one fourth, but I 
doubt if any pupil really grasps the principles 
involved in the transaction. Of course every 
boy ought to come to school with his spelling 
words well learned, but it may be, if we knew 
his home and his food and his living conditions 
and his family, we would be gratified by his 
knowledge of one half of them. Sympathy, ina 
case like this, involves knowing the home con- 
ditions, and the obstacles, and the environment. 
Without a knowledge of these factors, we shall 
never understand what makes Johnny “act like 
this.” (Continued on page 94) 
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Simplification of Percentage Teaching 


ARHREPARATION for the work of 
percentage should begin when 
the child is studying fractions, 
that is in the last part of the 
fourth year in school. If we an- 
) alyze, we find that in reality per- 
centage is nothing more than an 
mw adaptation of fractions to certain 
| business operations; and that in- 
| stead of using the common frac- 
tional forms it is more conven- 
ient to use the decimal or per- 
centage forms. The apperceptive ideas to be em- 
phasized in fractions are indicated in the type prob- 
lems of fractional relations: 

1. To find the fractional part of a number: Find 

% of 48. 


. To find what part one number is of another 
number: 16 is what part of 48? 


S| 


iy 
y) 





to 


3. To find a number when a fractional part is 
given: % of a number is 24. Find the number. 


The method of solution of these problems is im- 
portant, since the same method is used here as in 
the percentage examples which are solved later. 

1. The first of these problems is a simple example 

in multiplication of fractions: % x48. 


2. The second problem is an example in division 
and should be expressed as a fraction, which is 
an indicated division: !4,='% 

3. The third is an equation problem and should be 
solved as follows: 
¥% of a number= 24 
1% of a number= 8 (Divide the numbers on 
each side of equality sign by 3.) 

4% or the number=32 (Multiply the numbers 
on each side of equality sign by 4.) 

Before solving this type it will be necessary, 
therefore, to teach the children two principles: (1) 
Dividing equals by the same number gives equal 
quotients; and (2) Multiplying equals: by the same 
number gives equal products. It is easy to teach 
these two principles by using illustrations which are 
familiar to the children. The seesaw is known to all 
children. 

Suggestions for teaching: Question as to the 
weight of the child on each end in order to have the 
seesaw balance. If we make the weight on the left 
end twice as heavy what must we also do with the 
weight on the right end? Use also the balance (pair 
of scales) as illustration: If a one pound weight is 
on the left end what must we put on the right end 
to make it balance? If we multiply the weight on 
the left end by 2, what must we do to the weight on 
the right end? If we divide the weight on the left 
end by 2, how can we still make it balance? 

(a) 4=—4 (c) 16=16 
(b) 8=8 (d) = 8 

From (a) how can we get (b)? From (c) how 
can we get (d)? 

Use other illustrations and make the generaliza- 
tions as follows: (1) If equals are multiplied by the 
same number the products are equal. (2) If equals 
are divided by the same number the quotients are 
equal. When these two principles are known, the 
solution of the fractional equation is easy. 

After enough examples of each type have been 
given to make the method of solving clear, give ex- 
amples in the problem form in which the child must 
determine the type, i. e., whether the problem is of 
the first type, a multiplication example; the second 
type, a division example; or the third type, an equa- 
tion example. A good review exercise is to have 
many problems of all three types. Have the chil- 
dren read the problems, tell the type of each prob- 
lem, and explain how it should be solved. Abun- 
dance of drill on these type problems makes the 
later work easy. 

After the operations of decimal fractions have 
been taught, use these three types of problems ex- 
pressed in the decimal form: (1) Find .25 of 64. 
(2) 48 is what-decimal part of 64? (3) If .15 of a 
number is 75, what is the number? 

In solving the second and third types a knowledge 
of the aliquot parts of 100 will frequently shorten 
the work. After much drill on the abstract exam- 
ples, introduce the problem form in which the pupil 
has to determine the type or relation. This is best 
done by having the child tell the relation, expressed 
in as simple form as possible. 


By R.L. COUNTRYMAN, M.A. 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 








Illustrations: 

Problem 1. 

If .25 of a crop of potatoes rotted and there were 
360 bushels in the total crop, how many bushels 
rotted? Expressed in simplest form this problem 
is “Find .25 of 360 bushels.” Solution form: 

360 bushels 
x.25 or % of 360 bushels. =90 bushels 


Problem 2. 

A man has in the bank $480. He draws out $120 for 
vacation expenses. What decimal part of his money 
did he draw from the bank? Expressed in simplest 
form this says “$120 is what decimal part of $480?” 
Solution form: $!2%.9—=% or .25. If the reduction 
cannot be easily made use long division solution: 

.25 
$480/$120.00 

Problem 3. 

270 bushels of Mr. B’s potato crop froze. If this 
was .25 of the entire crop, how many bushels did 
he raise? Expressed in simplest form, .25 or %4 of 
crop is 270 bushels. Solution: % of crop=270 
bushels. % or entire crop=1080 bushels. 


The second and third type examples are not fre- 
quently found in ordinary business transactions, 
but the mathematical relations are important, and 
the practice in reducing to the simplest form or ex- 
pression a mathematical relation gives valuable 
mental training. All of these problems should, so 
far as possible, conform to those found in actual 
business experience. 

The business problems of the first type are abun- 
dant. The store and the market furnish innumer- 
able examples. 


Illustrations: What will % pound of beef cost 
at 24 cents per pound? If dried beef sells for 64 
cents per pound, how much must be paid for 4 
pound? % pound? % pound? % pound? Find 
the cost of % yards of ribbon if one yard costs 36 
cents. 

Nearly every textbook contains many examples 
of this type, but it is better to use examples which 
the children find in the stores and shops in the com- 
munity. A school-store project will furnish excel- 
lent material for this type of example. 

The second type problem is not so often found, 
yet it is important, for some vital business prob- 
lems apply this operation of finding what part one 
number is of another number. School work also 
uses this type frequently, as in the computation of 
class standings and per cent of attendance. The 
computation of the tax rate, and the rate of income 
on investment in stock purchases, the per cent of 
gain or loss in buying and selling, finding the rate 
of commission when the selling price and the amount 
of commission are given, the standing of baseball, 
basketball and football teams, are all examples of 
this type. None of these except the finding of class 
standings and the rating of the ball teams are 
usually within the experience of the child. They 
are, nevertheless, important because as the child 
progresses in mathematics and experience he will 
meet this type of problem many times. 


Illustrations: If a child in an examination an- 
swers 8 questions out of 10, what per cent should 
his paper be marked? If a baseball team plays 12 
games and wins 8, what is its per cent of standing? 
In a baseball league team “A” wins 7 games and 
loses 5; team “B” wins 6 and loses 6; team “C” 
wins 5 and loses 7; team “D” wins 6 and loses 6. 
Make out a table showing the position of each team 
and the standing of each in per cent. A man buys 
a horse for $200 and sells it for $240. Find the per 
cent of gain. 

The third type of problem also is not frequently 
found in business, but it represents a type of. solu- 
tion which has many uses.. It lays the foundation 
for the solving of the equation, one of the most use- 
ful tools of mathematics. 


Illustrations: 

If 34 yard of ribbon costs 48 cents, what will a 
yard cost at the same rate? If 36 cents is paid for 
% dozen eggs, what is the price per dozen? If % 


pound of dried beef costs 24 cents, how much will « 
pound cost? 4 

Many such examples can be made up from simp!: 
business transactions with which the child is fa- 
miliar. 

Some educators object to this type of problem 
because they claim that it has to be made up 
after the answer is known and thus is not necessar, 
to the child in his business life. However, the usc 
of the equation is so important that we cannot ai- 
ford to neglect this simple form of equation which 
lays the foundation for future work. Also, if we 
later teach the use of the formulas, we shall have to 
use, in solving, the principles which are used in this 
third type of problem. 

Arithmetic is a highly organized subject, each 
part or topic depending on those preceding, and 
success in teaching it depends on proper prepara- 
tion for each new topic. All the preceding work 
forms the preparation or apperceptive step to the 
teaching of percentage, and when this is properly 
done the teaching of percentage is easy. 


OUTLINE OF WORK 


1. Explain the meaning and use of the sign “7. 
(It is used instead of the decimal hundredths, that 
is the sign % is used instead of two decimal places.) 


2. Teach the reading and writing of common and 
decimal fractions as per cents: %=.50=—50‘; 
4, =.25=25%3 %=.75=75%3; %=.387%=—37% %; 
% =.6214%4=62%%. Use the aliquot parts of 100 
and have the children memorize the decimal and 
percentage equivalents. Give plenty of practice in 
this work until the children have no difficulty in 
changing the common fractional form to the decimal 
and percentage forms. Develop this rule: To 
change a decimal fraction to the percentage form, 
move the decimal point two places to the right and 
use the sign %. .425—42.5%. Teach also the re- 
verse process: Change the percentage form to the 
decimal and common fractional forms. This is nec- 
essary because many of the percentage examples 
are more easily solved when changed to the frac- 
tional form. 


3. Solution of percentage examples. 


Type I. To find a certain per cent of a number. 
Find 75% of 144. Solution: % of 144=108 or 144 
x.75. The sign “% is not used in arithmetical oper- 
ations, so we change to the common fractional or 
decimal form, using the one which gives the easicr 
solution. 

Use many simple examples which can be solved 
mentally, of which the following are types: Find 
10% of 20, 30, 60, 120, 320, 480, 620, 740, 860, etc. 
Find 25% of 48, 36, 72, 84, 120, 248, 480, 964, 1256, 
ete. Find 3314% of 12, 24, 48, 68, 81, 99, 129, 363, 
etc. Find 12%% of 40, 64, 96, 120, 248, 368, 648, 
960, 1248, etc. 

Use the easier aliquot parts of 100 in place of per 
cents for mental work. At first numbers should be so 
selected that the results are integers, later give 
those which result in a mixed number, either deci- 
mal or common fraction according to the method 
of solution. Find 10% of 24, 36, 57, 65, 73, 146, 
647, 739, 931, ete. Find 25% of 37, 41, 57, 63, 87, 
129, 273, 457, 631, ete. 

Following the examples above should be those 
which cannot be easily expressed as a common frac- 
tion. Find 23% of 45, 54, 68, 126, 274, 456, 567, 
745, 851, ete. 

Do not neglect examples like the following: Find 
125% of 254; 175% of 480; 1387144 % of 240. 

Type II. To find what per cent one number is of 
another number. Review of fractional examples: 
8 is what part of 24? Then follow with the per- 
centage example: 8 is what “% of 24? In solving 
use the fractional form, reduce and give the equiv- 
alent per cent. Give many easy examples which 
can be solved mentally until the process is fixed, 
then gradually increase the difficulty, until the divi- 
sion form must be used to find the per cent. 

Drill Types: 8 is what % of 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 64, 
72? 12 is what % of 24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 962 16 is 
what % of 32, 48, 64, 80, 128, 160? 

When the children can readily give the answers 
to these, give others which cannot be so readily re- 
duced, so that they will need pencils to solve. 32 is 
what % of 192? Solve as follows: 

8Agy = My =U =.164%= 164% 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Rebecca of the Old Boone Trail 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY the unexpected guest and called off the 


HE boy, dressed in deerskin By 
and creeping stealthily along 
the forest road of Virginia, might 
have been one of the tree-cats of that 
old wilderness, so softly did he go in his moc- 
casins. He had left his small cabin far be- 
hind him, and indeed the cabin itself was 
several miles from his home. It was a kind 
of playhouse for a boy hunter, which he 
had built with his own hands of the trees 
along the trail. He had used clay to fill up 
the chinks between the logs. 

This youth was Daniel Boone. It was 
in the early days of our history, and he was 
out on a night expedition of fire hunting. 
All about him was the thick timber bottom 
of a Virginia valley between the mountain 
ridges. It was full of all kinds of game; 
rabbits, raccoons, squirrels. Hunting these 
had been the sport of Daniel’s boyhood. 
He could stalk a deer or bring down a pan- 
ther as easily as a man. This fire hunting 
was excellent sport. 

Daniel rode his mountain pony as far 
as he could into the timber, dismounted and 
tied the pony to a cotton- 
wood tree. He filled a pan 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 








It was a wild chase. The deer seemed 
to have an almost uncanny ability to take 
trails that a hunter found hard to follow. 
Over brush, leaping stumps, the two went, 
sometimes lost in the black darkness and 
then together again, betrayed by crackling 
branches. At last the pursuit ended at an 
old-fashioned Virginia rail fence. The 
deer seemed to go over it. Nothing daunt- 
ed, Daniel climbed the fence, too, but more 
slowly, being hampered by his gun. 

On the other side he was met by a per- 
fect bedlam of noise. Turkeys, guinea 
hens, and a number of braying hounds 
greeted him. He was in the yard of a Vir- 
ginia plantation, but there was no deer any- 
where in sight. Daniel was sure of this, for 
the door of the kitchen opened and the gleam 
of candles shining out made the yard light. 
A man standing in the doorway welcomed 


the dogs. Daniel went inside. 

There he found a little boy and a rosy- 
cheeked girl of sixteen, with long, fair hair 
like bright gold. The girl was speechless. 
She could scarcely breathe for agitation, 
but the boy, her brother, told of her escape. 

“Rebecca was out in the timber, Father,” 
he said. ‘You know how she loves the for- 
est when it is dark and still and no hunters 
are near. She says she can hear the trees 
talk to one another.” 

“A foolish fancy and dangerous as well,” 
her father said, but the boy continued. 

“She went a long way into the timber to- 
night after supper and a treecat chased 
her! It chased her all the way home. She 
saw its glaring eyes whenever she turned 
to look back. It was behind her when she 
jumped over the fence.” 

The girl looked up now at the young 
hunter, her eyes as bright as those of the 
“deer” he had seen and whose shining had 
lured him on. Suppose he had shot when 
he had first seen Rebecca’s eyes, so dazzled 

by the pan of burning pine 
knots that she had not 
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with pine knots, lighted 





them with his flint and tin- 











seen the hunter! She real- 
ized now, too, how near 
tragedy had come to her. 
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der, and let them blaze up 
well. Then it was that he 











J But Rebecca was of the 








stuff of the timber of our 











crept so cautiously ahead, 





holding the flaming pine 
knots high in front of him. 
It was perhaps a cruel 
way of attracting a deer. 
The silly creature would 
see the light, walk toward 
it, stand, its eyes shining 
like two great starlit pools 
through the brush, until 
the hunter shot. But it 
was a customary method 
of hunting in those days. 
“Shining the eyes,” it was 
called. 

As plain as day, in the 
break between the cotton- 
woods in front of him, the 
young hunter could see 
the eyes of a deer, large, 
pathetic, pleading. He 
raised his rifle to his shoul- 
der, but in the instant be- 
fore he pulled the trigger 
the deer disappeared, tak- 
ing its silent, swift way 
through the forest. 

This was unusual and it 
put Daniel on his mettle. 
He was not going to be 
cheated out of his game in 
this way. Usually even a 
buck stood in front of the 
pan of coals in dazed stu- 
pidity until the hunter 
came up. Daniel added 











new land—tough, straight, 





strong. She smiled at 

young Daniel’s discomfi- 

ture. He hadn’t been 

a able, for all his hunting 
aA prowess, to catch a girl of 
Ss a Virginia plantation. Her 
) Ay) eyes not only shone, they 
— twinkled with fun, and 
Ny the next thing Daniel 
knew, Rebecca and_ he 

were sitting side by side 

on the settle near the 


hearth, eating corn bread 
and molasses together. 

Do you suppose this 
was the end of Daniel’s 
queer hunt? No indeed. 
Rebecca Bryan of the tim- 
ber became Rebécca 
Boone of the old Boone 
trail. 

Our histories tell of the 
hazards and the achieve- 
ment of the blazing of 
that old trail, of a young 
pioneer who _ believed 
that there was a West be- 
yond the mountains and 
the trackless forests of 
Virginia and Kentucky. 
We learn of his single- 
handed fights against sav- 
ages, the discouragement 
of his men, the starvation, 





(ila Ore) 





wood to the pan and 
started after the deer. 


The Next Thing Daniel Knew, Rebecca and He were Sitting Side by Side on the 
Settle Near the Hearth, Eating Corn Bread and Molasses Together 


and the struggles with 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Poems We Love to Teach—lIII 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


Sy oa. ~E. A. GREENING LAM- 
™ 4 BORN, headmaster of East 
fa Oxford School in England has, 
for a number of years, been 
4 conducting experiments in the 
‘7 teaching of poetry to children. 
j'| In his book The Rudiments of 
Criticism he makes the follow- 
4 ing statements which should 
| be of interest to all teachers of 
elementary school children: 

“To write poetically is natural and easy to 
children; but what we ought to desire for them 
is that they should think and live poetically as 
men. Their little exercises are but straws on 
the current. How they will make love at 
twenty, how they will use their leisure at thirty, 
what they will desire for their children at forty, 
what this life means to them at fifty, and the 
next at seventy—these are the ultimate and 
vital questions which the love of poetry will 
profoundly affect. And most of us can only 
hope to see the fruits of our labors with the eye 
of faith... . To have made even a little of the 
‘inner soul of poetry’ a part of the texture of 
one’s thought is a better thing than all a 
pedant’s knowledge.” 

Little children naturally love poetry. The 
musical jingle of rhythmic words appeals 
strongly to their emotions. Only the best 
should be given them. A beautiful bit of verse 
carries its own message and need not, indeed it 
is better that it should not, be heavily freighted 
with a moral. Surround the pupils in primary 
grades with only those things that are beauti- 
ful, good, and true, and the problem of direct- 
ing their moral development will not be a diffi- 
cult one. 








FIELD’S “THE ROCK-A-BY LADY” 
(For Primary GRADES) 
PREPARATION. 
Words to be made clear. 
tiny fleet misty weary 


The children should be able to work out the pro- 
nunciation of the above words by means of their 
knowledge of phonics. After they are sure of the 
pronunciation, the meaning should be made clear by 
using words in sentences. Do not leave the words 
until the children are familiar enough with them to 
use them in sentences of their own. 

PRESENTATION, 

Now, I wish you to sit very quietly because we 
are going to hear a story about a beautiful lady 
who comes every evening to boys and girls, after 
the sun is down and the lights are turned quite low. 
Usually she comes after we are all tucked in bed 
for the night. Listen carefully and I shall tell you 
her name. It’s the Rock-a-By Lady, from Hushaby 
Street. Sometimes we don’t see her come in at all, 
for she comes so softly, “comes stealing, comes 
creeping.” 

She has the most beautiful gown, all flowing and 
covered with great red poppies that “hang from her 
head to her feet,” and in every poppy there’s a 
dream for sleepy little boys and girls. Now, I won- 
der who can tell me what some of the dreams are 
about. You may think for a few moments and then 
tell me. Yes, those are beautiful dreams, but she 
brings some that are even pleasanter than those. 
Listen carefully while I read you the story of “The 
Rock-a-By Lady.” 

Teacher reads poem distinctly, emphasizing and 
expressing it just as she wishes the children to do. 

Now, who can tell me other dreams that the 
Rock-a-By Lady brings? What do the popguns do? 
What do the tin tops do? And the trumpet? I 
shall read it again, and this time you may tell me 
more about these dreams that are “tiny and fleet.” 

Poem is again read as before. 

What does the story say about the dollies? Where 
do the boats go a-floating? With what do the stars 





play peek-a-boo? Where do the fairies go winging? 

I shall read it once more and this time you may 
tell me how we may “dream all these dreams that 
are tiny and fleet.” 

Poem is read as before. 

Now, I shall let you read the poem with me. 
While I read it aloud you may say it over very 
softly to yourself. After that you may tell me what 
you like best about the poem. 

This little poem was written by an American poet 
named Eugene Field. What makes you think that 
he liked boys and girls? He had several very nice 
little children of his own and thought so much of 
them that he liked to keep some of their toys on his 
desk while he worked. He wrote many beautiful 
poems for boys and girls. Some day we shall learn 
more about them. 

How many of you would care to learn this poem 
so that we may recite it for Mother and Father 
when we go home? 


LONGFELLOW’S “HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD” 
(For PRIMARY GRADES) 


This is one of the masterpieces that should be a 
part of every child’s heritage. It is with growing 
concern that the writer sees so many primary teach- 
ers discard this poem as too long, too tedious or as 
not sufficiently interesting to present to primary 
pupils. 


PREPARATION. 


The preparation for teaching any portion of this 
poem should consist in a thorough study of primi- 
tive Indian life, through stories, sand-table and in- 
dustrial projects, etc., correlated with the year’s 
work in history and geography. They should know 
that the Indians roamed over the entire country at 
the time the Pilgrims landed on the shore at 
Plymouth. They should know where Indians may 
be found to-day and something about their manner 
of life as compared with that in former times. Such 
terms as wigwam, papoose, squaw, cradle, warriors, 
etc., as well as the terms Nokomis, grandmother, 
Gitchee Gumee, Lake Superior, Naked Bear (a tra- 
ditional bear that was supposed to roam the woods 
and which was much larger than other bears, and 
the most ferocious of all animals), ZJshkoodah the 
comet, Wah-wah-taysee the firefly, should be famil- 
iar to the children. 


PRESENTATION. 


In what kind of home did the little Indian boys of 


long ago live? Why did they not see towns, and 
houses and city streets in those days? What things 
do you think they did see? Why did the Indians 
usually build their camps near trees? Do you sup- 
pose there was water near by? Why? We are go- 
ing to hear a story about a little Indian boy named 
Hiawatha who lived with his grandmother Nokomis 
many years ago. 

Hiawatha’s home was near the shore of a large 
lake that the Indians called Gitchee Gumee. We 
call it Lake Superior. There were tall dark pine 
trees at the back of the wigwam. In what kind of 
cradle do you suppose Hiawatha slept? Can you 
find pictures of such a cradle? Perhaps you have 
made one for your sand table. What things could 
the little Hiawatha see in the sky at night? How 
would the moon look to him? Have you ever seen a 
comet? Have you ever seen the northern lights? 
What were they like? The Indians thought they 
were spirits dancing a death dance. Have you ever 
seen the “Milky Way”? What do you suppose 
Nokomis told Hiawatha about the white path across 
the sky at night? I shall now read the story of 
Hiawatha’s home in the forest. You may listen 
carefully and tell me all of the things you learned 
about the little Hiawatha from the poem. 

Teacher reads poem, beginning with “By the 
shores of Gitchee Gumee,” closing with the line pre- 
ceding “At the door on summer evenings—.” 

Why do you think the Indians called this lake the 
“shining Big-Sea Water”? Can you draw a picture 
of the wigwam of Nokomis? What things would 
you put in your picture? What colors would you 
use? How would you show that the waters were 
clear and sunny? How did Nokomis take care of 
the little Hiawatha? 

I shall read the poem again and you may listen 


for the song Nokomis sang to Hiawatha about the 
moon and also the stories she told him about the 
comet, the northern lights, and the Milky Way. 

Did you like these stories? Which one did you 
like best? Why did Nokomis say the comet had 
fiery tresses? Do you think the northern lights 
look very much like warriors with plumes and war 
clubs? Do you think there are ghosts in the Milky 
Way? 

I shall read the poem once more and this time 
you may read with me very softly. 

Shall we learn this poem? Very well. Then by 
and by we shall hear about the wonderful things 
that Hiawatha learned when he grew older. They 
are all told us by the same poet, an American who 
loved little children. His name was Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

Hiawatha’s friends, his hunting, fishing, etc., may 
be presented as above. 


STEVENSON’S “FOREIGN LANDS” 
(For Primary GRADES) 


PREPARATION. 
Words to be made clear. 
abroad adorned dine 
foreign dimpling 
PRESENTATION. 


How many of the boys and girls in this class like 
to climb? Where do you climb? What do you see? 
Can you see all those things when you are on the 
ground? Could you see farther and farther away if 
you could climb higher? When I was just a little gir! 
I thought that if I could but climb high enough I 
could see the great ocean, although we lived many, 
many miles away. 

To-day I shall read a story of a little boy who 
liked to climb up into a cherry tree, because he 
could see so many things that he couldn’t see below. 

The teacher now reads “Foreign Lands.” 

Why do you think the boy was just a little boy? 
Do big boys have to hold on with both hands? Why 
did he think that he saw foreign lands? 

I shall read the poem again and you may mention 
some other things that he saw. 

Why do you think he had never seen the next door 
garden before? What kind of fence was it, if he 
could not see through it? Name some flowers that 
might have been growing in the garden. What other 
things might he have seen in the garden? 

Listen while the poem is read again and he ready 
to tell me what else the boy saw besides the garden 
and flowers. 

Do you like to call it a “dimpling river”? Why 
did the boy think the river was the “sky’s blue look- 
ing-glass”? What did he see on the dusty roads? 
What else might he have seen? 

Listen again to the poem. This time you may 
tell me what he thought he would be able to see if he 
could find a higher tree. 

Do you think that the boy really could see the 
sea and the ships? Do you suppose he could find a 
tree high enough to help him see into fairyland? 
Wouldn’t it be a lively place if all the playthings 
could come alive? 

While the poem is being read again, you may 
read it with me quite softly, and show by your 
voice the part you like best. 

What do you like about this poem? Is there any- 
thing that you do not like? Do you think you would 
like the man who wrote it? Why? His name is 
Robert Iouis Stevenson. He wrote ever so many 
delightful little verses for children. Before long we 
shall study others that he wrote. 


“A BOY’S SONG” 


HOGG’S 
(For Grapes III anp IV) 
PREPARATION. 
Words to be made clear. 
lea nestlings trace 
hawthorn clustering trout 


What do boys find to do in the summertime? 
Wouldn’t you think they would be lonesome without 
any schoolbooks to. study? (Watch the expression 
on the children’s faces when this question is asked.) 
What is there to do that’s pleasant in- the summer- 

, (Continued on page 83) ‘ 
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A LITTLE GARDENER 


Spring is the time for birds and flowers. If you like to be healthy and 
happy, try working in your garden every day. Then make others happy 
by sharing your garden with them. Here are some drawings of a busy 
little girl and her garden tools. Do youthink you can draw her picture? 












BY JOHN T. LEMOS 








Right near us lived She liked to play out Out in the garden 
little girl In the sun, She would work; 
With rosy face Aind seemed to have Chasing the bugs 
And yellow curls. F lot of fun. And digging earth. 




















One day a Friend Gave them drinks from Into a group of 
Brought her some seeds; Her sprinkler new, Flowers bright. 

She seme them, Until those seeds all They surely were 
Killed out the weeds; Grew and grew Al pretty sight. 














LW Uo 





Al Flower pot Then wrapped it up Who lived alone 
She bought one day; In papers and Across the way. 
Put in a nice plant ‘Brought it toan It made him glad 


Right away: Old crippled man For many a day. 
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Group Play Under Group Leaders 


By A. S. MARTIN, Superintendent of Public Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


LAY should bring pleasure that 
rises to zest, but it should be 
l educative. It should develop 
41 leaders and followers, and the 
1 co-operation and loyalty of 
both. It should encourage al- 
PM truism. Each must serve for 
§ the welfare of the group. Chil- 
dren playing under the direc- 
tion of a teacher, and even 
more when directed by a su- 
recreation, are unnaturally re- 





pervisor of 
strained. The opportunity to develop the qual- 
ities enumerated above is decreased by this re- 


straint. Children will not be the leaders that 
they may become when freed from supervision. 
In the presence of supervision, also, children 
will not follow leaders of their own group with- 
out restraint. The influence of the supervising 
teacher will prevent play from rising to its 
highest degree of usefulness. 

The Norristown Plan of Group Play meets 
the requirements for beneficial play. It does so 
by a simple but practicable and effective plan 
of organization. Its origin and the demonstra- 
tion of its success may be of general interest to 
those in control of the public schools and of 
public and private playgrounds. Until last 
spring athletics confined to a comparatively 
small group of selected and well-trained teams 
constituted the principal active expression of 
systematic play under the direction of the su- 
pervisors. The members of the teams naturally 
had their daily practice and numerous con- 
tests. The great student body, however, was 
limited to a few periods a week of supervision 
and to the brief drills in calisthenics given un- 
der the direction of teachers to relieve fatigue. 

The superintendent conferred with the prin- 
cipals and the two supervisors of play (phys- 
ical education). The free play of traditional 
type was considered with all its characteristics 
and a plan was outlined by the superintendent 
which had the ultimate aim of play in groups 
under the leadership of democratically chosen 
leaders of the group. It is desirable that chil- 
dren play with associates of about the same 


HERE was once a little 
stream of water that trickled 
out of the earth, way up on a 
hillside. It was $0 very little that 
when it looked around and saw the big, big 
earth, it was almost afraid. But above, a great 
rock spread out like a roof over its head, while 
beside it the ferns and flowers nodded a wel- 
come, and they were not afraid. So Little- 
Brook looked up at the white clouds and the 
blue sky and was very happy. Close by, a cat- 
bird was singing its good-morning song by its 
nest in the elder bushes. 

“What a beautiful world it is!” said Little- 
Brook. “I am so glad, glad, glad; I believe I 
will sing, too.” So he did, faintly at first, and 
then a little louder, until the catbird hopped 
down close to listen. It was the merriest little 
tune: “Happy, happy, I’m so happy! Aren’t 
you” Aren’t you?” 

“Little-Brook,” said Mother Earth, “we are 
all happy and we are all busy. You are about 
to start on a long journey. I want you to go to 
Big-Lake. You will be a long, long time on the 


way, but you must keep saying to yourself, ‘Go 
northward, go northward, go northward,’ and 
you will not lose your way. Whatever happens, 
do not be afraid, and wherever you are, do all 
the good you can, for you will find many people 
in need of your help.” 


physical age. It is obvious that the leaders 
themselves require superior knowledge and 
skill in the plays to be used. To make the plan 
comprehensively useful it must be practicable 
not only in the junior high school but also 
among the first year groups. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to organize the play, 
the supervised play, on some such plan. The 
decision, however, was not accompanied with 
enthusiastic expectations. 

The first problem was to obtain trained group 
leaders. It was evident that there must be an 
intermediate step to this end. Accordingly the 
supervisors were requested to make a list of 
the boys and girls of the junior high schools 
who excelled in knowledge and skill in play and 
who seemed to have the qualities of leadership. 
(The junior high schools are housed in the 
same building as the larger elementary schools.) 
In the other elementary schools similar selec- 
tions were made from the higher grades. These 
selected prospective leaders were then trained 
by the physical directors in games suitable for 
group play. 

Arrangements were made whereby the group 
leaders were loaned to the various elementary 
schools of their respective buildings for the 
purpose of leading and training the various 
schools in group play. A group may consist of 
one school, thirty or forty pupils. Depending 
on the game, a school may divide into a number 
of groups. After the individual schools ac- 
quired a knowledge of the various group plays, 
leaders among themselves and assistant lead- 
ers were selected. These displaced the bor- 
rowed leaders from the higher grades. This 
made each school in a sense independent in its 
play program. 

A list of suitable plays was made by the su- 
pervisors and each teacher familiarized her- 
self in a general way with the nature of each 
game. The teachers are not held responsible 
for a technical knowledge of the game nor for 
the direction of the group play. They consti- 
tute the immediate authority and have the priv- 
ilege of selecting the games or plays that shall 
constitute the program for a given recreation 





Little-Brook’s Journey 


By CARRIE J. IRISH 








“But how can I ever go so far when I am so 
small?” cried Little-Brook. “I should so like to 
stay in the woods on this hillside.” 

“T will always be with you,” replied Mother 
Earth, “and whatever you find to do, you will 
always be big enough for your task.” 

“Good-by, then, little bird; good-by, ferns 
and flowers,” sang Little-Brook. “I am going 
to Big-Lake, and I am glad, glad, glad, for I 
shall have much to do.” 

Little-Brook was already on his way, dancing 
and singing, and saying to himself, “Go north- 
ward, go northward, go northward.” Over peb- 
bles and around them, on he went. Sometimes 
he rolled the stones along, and now and then 
he stopped just long enough to water some 
flowers or play about the roots of a tree along 
the banks. Here and there he left quiet little 
pools where the birds could bathe and drink, 
and sometimes he filled a pail or jug brimming 
full of the clearest, coldest water for the people. 

By and by the trees became fewer and the 
sunlight brighter, and Little-Brook sparkled as 


period. Usually, however, the selection of the 
game or play is a democratic matter, decided 
upon by the leaders and assistant. leaders: in 
consultation with members of the group. The 
leaders know, when they leave the room, the 
games which they will play. 

upon by the’ leaders and assistant leaders in 

The supervisors periodically inspect the 
games of the different schools. They add new 
plays to the list, they may remove some plays 
from the list, or they may improve others, 
They frequently suggest improvements to the 
leaders and confer with the principal on such 
matters as are of mutual concern. 

A visit to a school attended largely by chil- 
dren of alien parents offers an opportunity to 
see the success of the plan. By request at any 
time the principal may call a general play peri- 
od or a partial program of play. Possibly five 
hundred children, or a thousand children if a 
general play period is called, emerge from the 
building under the guidance of their respective 
leaders and assistant group leaders to form on 
a suitable portion of the playground for their 
respective games. Each leader leads his par- 
ticular school. When the signal to return to 
books is sounded each leader makes himself 
responsible for the proper deportment of his 
group. 

During the play periods the teachers are re- 
lieved. They do not have active charge of their 
children. They are frequently on the play- 
ground but not for the purpose of police duty. 
It is for them a period of relaxation and they 
may even use the time for visiting with their 
fellow workers. In the larger schools the play 
periods are in series. Three or four play peri- 
ods used by different groups may follow in suc- 
cession. The teacher at her discretion may ad- 
journ her school to the playground at any time 
to relieve the fatigue of class work. These ex- 
tra play periods are brief and do not interfere 
with the general control of the school. 

The Norristown Plan provides for daily 
group play under group leaders in all the 
schools. The school play is not contingent on 

(Continued on page 87) 


he danced along. “I am leaving 
my woods,” he sighed, “but I must 
go onward or I shall never reach 
Big-Lake.” Just then he came to 
the bottom of a long slope and before him 
spread a meadow, full of grass and flowers and 
sunshine. Little-Brook thought he had never 
seen anything so beautiful. “I am so glad, 
glad, glad,” he sang; “I believe I will go more 
slowly here.” So he joined hands with another 
brook, and together they wandered along, this 
way and that, and, though they visited all the 
most inviting spots in the meadow, Little-Brook 
never forgot that he was going north to Big- 
Lake. Sometimes the children played with 
him, stepping on the rocks among which he ran, 
or letting the cool water lap about their bare 
feet. 

Little-Brook was no longer afraid, for so 
many streams came to help him, and he was 
growing bigger and stronger. Once he passed 
under a bridge, and by and by a larger one, 
then another, and another. Little-Brook liked 
the bridges; it was so cool and dark beneath 
them that he wanted to stay, but he remem- 
bered that he was going northward to Big- 
Lake. Many people were crossing the bridges, 
and he often heard the honk-honk of the auto- 
mobiles as they went over him. Once a terrible 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Paul Graham Becomes an Editor 


ATHER,” said Paul Graham one 
evening as they sat together by 
the library fire, “how can one pub- 
lish a newspaper when he hasn’t a 
printing press and wouldn’t know how to use 
it if he had?” 

“That’s rather a hard problem, but I think 
it could be managed,” replied Mr. Graham. 
“What put the notion into your head?” 

“TI have some ideas I would like to see in 
print.” 

“Well, I have heard it said that Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a Jog and a young man on 
the other formed a college, so I suppose a 
young man with ideas might be considered a 
newspaper, even without a log. The ideas 
are generally thought to be the hardest 
part.” 

“Did you ever write 
Father ?” 

“No, but your great-grandfather was a 
printer, and my father used to tell me how 
he himself, when he was a little fellow, 
would climb up and try to set type. Once 
when he had been setting up a poem of his 
own creation, my grand- 
father came in, read it, 
and laughed! Father 
said he had never been 
so indignant in his life.” 

“What was the poem 
like?” asked Paul. 

“Father could remem- 
ber only part of it. He 
said it began: 

‘There’s always a way 

To turn work into 

play—’ 

and it went on like that 
as long as he could find 
rhymes for ‘way’ and 
‘play.’ ” 

“Grandfather wasn’t 
a printer, though, after 
all, was he?” 

“No, nor a poet eith- 
er; but I have a notion 
that we have some print- 
er’s ink in our veins, 

both of us.” 

“Does ‘having print- 
er’s ink in our veins’ 
mean that we like to 
write?” 

“Exactly so. I cer- 
tainly do, and it begins 
to look as if you did.” 

Paul laughed. “Funny 
thing! I wrote a poem 
for my newspaper! I 
didn’t know that I was 
taking after my grand- 
father.” 

“Now let’s see if you 
can learn to run my type- 
writer,” said Mr. 
Graham. “Go get your 
poem and your other 
ideas, and bring them 
here.” 


$6 


a newspaper, 





By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BRACKER 








Paul went up to his room and came down 
with a handful of papers. ‘“Here’s an editor- 
ial on our foreign-born citizens,” he said. “I 
got the idea for it from talking to Tony. He 
says foreign-born children are lonely and 
would like to have American children talk 
and play with them. Then here’s a story 
about a boy who wanted to quit his job be- 
cause the work was hard. This is an article 
on broncos. Here’s my poem—it is about 
my dog. It goes sort of funny in one place. 
You have to say ‘ho-em’ to make it rhyme 
with ‘poem.’ But I did enjoy writing it. 


‘My dog is faithful, good, and true. 

He isn’t cross, he won’t bite you. 

He’s always glad when I come home— 
That’s why I’ve written him a poem.’ ”’ 


“That’s a good start for a newspaper,” 
said Mr. Graham. “What will you call it?” 





up and Try to Set Type in His Father’s Printing Shop 


“How would The LaCrosse Banner sound? 

“Fine. I was just going to suggest The 
Graham Cracker, but I think your title is 
better. Have you interviewed anyone yet 
for the first number?” 

“How do you interview people?” 

“Ask them their opinions on various sub- 
jects and write down their answers.” 

“May I interview you?” 

“Yes. Then you may interview Mr. Sey- 
mour down at the bank, and Judge Kelvin.” 

“T’ll begin with you, for practice.” 

“All right. Ask me something.” 

“How did you come to be a novelist?” 

“Oh, I guess I just wanted a good excuse 
for traveling around the country. I like to 
see new places and new people and I have to 
in order to get material for my books.” 

“Then I’ll take you out West next summer, 
Father. Now Ill call up Judge Kelvin and 
ask him how he came to be a judge.”” The 
two had been friends ever since the day Paul 
helped an Italian boy in court. 

Paul took down the telephone receiver and 
was connected with Judge Kelvin’s house. 

“He says he became 


interested in boys’ by 
reading about Judge 
Lindsey of Denver,” 


Paul said, as he turned 
away from the phone. 
“He thinks bad boys can 
always be saved.” 

“The best way, | 
think, is to keep good 
boys so busy they never 
have time to become 
bad,” said Mr. Graham. 
“Now try Mr. Sey- 
mour.” 

Paul listened longer 
this time, and then seiz- 
ed his pencil. “He told 
me something that I 
don’t want to forget,” he 
said, and hastily wrote 
down: 

“There isn’t such a 
thing as failure to a per- 
son who is determined to 
succeed.” 

“Father, he said he 
began as an errand boy! 
That’s not so much bet- 
ter than helping the jan- 
itor dust desks.” 

“Tt isn’t where you be- 
gin that’s so important, 
Paul; it’s where you are 
at the finish! Now come 
here, and watch how I 
put this paper into the 
typewriter.” 

Paul learned quickly. 
“Why, I get it right 
every once in a while!” 
he cried. “But I’ve writ- 
ten said as siad nearly 
everywhere, I notice.” 


CHARLES 
BRACKER 
. os 


When Paul’s Grandfather Was a Little Fellow, He Used to Climb 


(Continued on page 91) 
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APRIL PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


Going Home from School 
in April 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





DIRECTIONS: Figure No. 1 wears a tan coat and 
an orange cap with black edge. His shoes and stock- 
ings are brown. No. 2 has a red cloak over a black 
and white dress. Her leggings are red. No. 3 has 
a green coat with white fur, and a black and white 
dress. Her hat is white and the umbrella is green 
lined with orange. No. 4 has an orange coat, white 
furs, gaiters and hat, the latter with orange trim- 
mings. Her curls are light. No. 5 has a blue sweat- 
er with white collar and dark blue cap. The books 
are various colors. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of blue oatmeal wall paper 14x36 inches, with a 
strip of green 34x36 inches. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demends of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnuttingz. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
eg TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 

4 Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 

; Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
—— of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 


Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

_— in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 





owas 

















Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT DUCKS 


HE domesticated ducks all came 
originally from the common wild 
duck. The most important breed 
in America is the Pekin. America 

leads the world in duck farming on a large 
scale. A good many duck farmers send to 
market ten thousand ducklings. The birds 
are hatched mostly in incubators and are 
never allowed near the water nor out of 
the small pens in which they live. They 
are fed liberally and marketed when about 








A Wild Wood Duck 


twelve weeks old. Duck raising is said to 
be very profitable because such large prices 
are paid for ducklings early in the season. 

Have you ever seen wild ducks fly in 
wedge formation like the wild geese? I 
have seen them fly in a single line or in 
flocks. When they go south early, we ex- 
pect cold weather soon. Ducks are as in- 
dividual in their dispositions as people are. 
Some are affectionate and some are cross. 

Ducks do have such good times in the 
water. Sometimes they chase each other 
gaily, racing all over the pond. Then one 
after another will dive and come up in a 
different spot. Or one will leave the water 
suddenly and run up on 
land, followed by all 
the rest. Then back 
they will go again. 

The wood duck is 
very rare now, but my 
father saw it often in 
his boyhood. The male 
wood duck is our hand- 
somest native bird. One 
was’ killed by flying 
against an electric light 
wire near my Massa- 
chusetts home. No tax- 
idermist dared mount it 
because of the fine for 
having a wood duck in 
one’s possession. 


True Stories About Ducks -“s. ™~ 
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By EDNA S. KNAPP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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THE EASTER DUCKLING 


Mother took Doris downtown the Satur- 
day before Easter. In the window of Nash’s 
store was a small artificial pond and 
dozens of dear, fluffy ducklings. “The 
cunning things,” cried Doris, stopping to 
look. ‘Why, Mother, they are alive. Oh, 
I do want one so.” “What would you do 
with it, dear?”’ asked Mother. 

“Why, love it, of course,” said Doris. 
“Do you know how to feed it or care for 
it?”’ asked Mother. “No,” replied Doris; 
“wouldn’t it live?” So Mother told her 
how most of the poor duck babies were 
starved and squeezed to death because 
children did not understand caring for 
them. “I won’t have a duckling, then,” de- 
cided Doris bravely. “I don’t want it to 
suffer.” 

WADDLES 

This big father duck, or ‘‘drake” had 
three owners, Tom, Dick, and Harry. They 
were the sons of the school principal. The 
boys went swimming daily with Waddles 
in the summer and he tagged them all over 
town. Sometimes he got as far as the 
school gate with them and had to be 
chased home. He wanted to go to school 
and also to church with them regularly. 

One day he did follow them to church 
unobserved. Waddles did not go inside 
but waited near one of the big open win- 
dows. The minister was one who preached 
good sermons but rather long ones. Some- 
times he did not seem to know when to 
stop. The congregation grew tired long 
before the minister did. So did Waddles. 
When his patience was exhausted, he be- 
gan to quack. He quacked and he quack- 
ed and he quacked. Finally, the minister 
heard him, and finished his sermon at once! 

“T wish Waddles would come every Sun- 
day” Billy Smith said to Harry. Folks tell 
me that Waddles did keep on coming until 
he had cured the minister completely; but 
perhaps Harry could explain about that! 
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THE DISTRACTED MOTHER 


Poor Speckle! This old hen had adopt- 
ed ten fluffy yellow children, but as they 
grew older they did not look or act right. 
They would run away from the plumpest of 
worms to swim in the pond. Speckle call- 
ed and coaxed and pleaded. Then she 
tried to pick the baby ducks out of the 
water with her beak. ‘Those children will! 
catch their death of cold,” she seemed to 
say. “None of my other children ever act- 
ed like that.” 


SIX RUNAWAY DUCKS 


They were born in an incubator and 
brought up by a hen, these half-dozen 
white Pekins; so perhaps they were not to 
blame for the way they acted. Reynold 





Speckle and Her Ducklings 


owned them but he was kept in the house 
by a cold. Everybody else was away but 
Margaret. 

There was a marshy meadow between 
the house and the brook. In the spring 
freshets the meadow overflowed. First the 
Pekins paddled there. Then one adven- 
turous duckling swam out into the brook 
and was caught by the current. The rest 
followed. So did Margaret as soon as she 
could put on rubber boots and warm wraps. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Margaret and the Runaway Ducks 
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APRIL PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:T: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


Finding Outdoor Wonders 


By Frances Wright Turner 


NE day in late spring when the windows of 
QO my sunny schoolroom were open, a strange 

guest was blown in on a fresh breeze, and 
came dancing and glittering down a sunbeam 
straight over the heads of my fourth-grade pupils. 
There were appearances of fright, but one small 
boy raised his hand. 

“It’s a darning needle, teacher,” he said. 

Suddenly an idea came to me, and I at once began 
to put it into practice. 

“Close the window, Fred,” I said, “and see if you 
can help me catch him. Only we must be very care- 
ful not to crush his thin, gauzy wings.” 

After trying for some time to catch this beautiful 
dragon fly, it alighted on the window, and we had it. 

“Now children,” I said, ‘‘you may all come here 
und let me show it to you.” So I told them the story 
of this daintiest and most harmless of insescts. As 
I called their attention to the wonderful opal gauze 
of its wings, I remarked how many little girls 
would love to have a frock of that very material. I 
told them the story of the evolution of this marvel- 
ous fly from the ugly, black water bug from which 
it emerges. I also took occasion to illustrate to 
them how we can overcome our faults and naughty 
ways, until finally we drop them just as the dragon 
fly drops his old form. All the beautiful things 
about us come forth, just as he comes out in all his 
shimmering beauty. I have never seen children 
more interested than my children were. “We'll 
never be afraid of him again,” they all chorused. 

The next day directly after the morning exer- 
cises, I told the children my plan, and it material- 
ized. How, I shall tell you. 

“Children,” I said, “how many of you would like 
to be tramps?” They all looked at me in astonish- 
ment, and one small boy whom I had admonished 
many times to keep his hands clean, looked first at 
me and then at his hands. All the eyes in front of 
me grew very round, but there was no answer. 

“Well, then, how would you like to be a tramp 
with me?” I continued. “I don’t mean a real 
tramp. Wouldn’t you really like to be able to see 
all the things by the waysides, and in the woods 
that a real tramp could see if he ever looked?” 
Then countless little hands were raised, and waved 
excitedly, and I began to realize what receptive lit- 
tle folks these children of mine were. 

“Well,” I said, “we will call ourselves ‘The 
Tramps’ because we are going to tramp every Fri- 
day afternoon. That is,” I added, “if you will all 
prepare your lessons well during the week. Of 
course, if anyone doesn’t try hard, he will have to 
be left at home, which would spoil our good time; 
and then he or she wouldn’t have a chance to see 
many wonderful things that we are going to see.” 

I have always maintained that in all schools as 
much practical knowledge as possible should be 
taught outside the textbook. I think many of the 
best teachers will agree with me, that the child 
grasps most quickly, and retains best the thing 
which is presented to him in an entirely new, unique, 
and original manner, 


In this little nature club which I was beginning, I 
felt that I would not only be giving my little folks 
an incentive for real work in school, but that in 
those Friday afternoons I could bring many new 
things to them. A practical knowledge of the great 
nature about us; those things that would stay with 
them long after schooldays. 

During that spring and summer, and even into 
the fall and early winter, I, a plain-clothes tramp 
and my little tramps, might have been seen on Fri- 
day afternoons when the weather was not too in- 
clement, wending our way through the main street 
of the village, down across the red bridge that 
spanned the shining river, and out on the long, 
white road that led into the open country beyond. 

I have never seen such a receptive class as mine 
was, but I am constrained to think that all children 
would be equally so. There is something about na- 
ture that appeals to children. Then, also, the change 
from the usual routine of school life, which is of ne- 
cessity more or less humdrum, is very beneficial to 
them. 

I cannot tell all that both the children and I 
learned during that year, but we learned to tell the 
bluebird by his song, and to watch for his advent. 
The long, sweet, thrilling notes of the song sparrow 
too, we learned, and where many of the birds nest- 
ed. We saw the red-winged blackbird and one day 
when climbing a hill covered with dead brush, we 
ran right on to the nest of a partridge which flew 
out with a loud whirr. The bobolink, the thrush, 


and even the gray, raucous-sounding catbird were 
all old friends by fall, and we imagined pretty 
stories about each bird family. 

In our trips we met “Br’er Rabbit” himself, and 
many a fat woodchuck scurried away to his home, 
which we investigated, under the stump of an old 
tree, or in some sandy knoll. Once we met a 
skunk, and from time to time squirrels and chip 
munks greeted us with their chatter, as they 
watched us with their alert, black eyes while we 
talked of them and their habits. 

We learned to know all the trees with their dif- 
ferent barks, leaves, and buds, and hunted the first 
spring violets and trailing arbutus, and the last 
feathery clematis, and pale frost-flowers. The chil 
dren learned some of the poems that have helped to 
make the flowers more beautiful to us. 

Even the smooth, satiny snakes that we met had 
a place, for the children were taught that all things 
have a place, and were created for a purpose, and 
that the common snakes we have are not only harm 
less, but very useful in the same way the toad is, 
by eating the garden slugs. I think one of the 
greatest things my boys and girls learned that year 
was to kill nothing,—that if we harm no living 
thing no thing that lives will harm us. 

Early in the season I had each of the children 
make three books with board covers which we deco- 
rated with water color or crayon. In one they kept 
samples of the trees they had learned. By this, | 
mean that a bit of bark, a leaf, and a bud were nice 
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April Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 44%x10% inches long 
from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. 
this point. 
Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
This will insure 


folded edges. 


Insert scissors at 


it to meet the scissors. 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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ly glued to each page, on which the owner wrote 
something abgut the tree represented. 

In another book, we kept flower specimens. I 
showed the children how to press them, and each 
child wrote a little story underneath each specimen. 

The third book was a picture, or scrapbook, and 
contained either drawings colored with crayons, or 
pictures cut from magazines, of the animals, rep- 
tiles, birds, butterflies, and so forth, with which 
they had become familiar. Written under each pic- 
ture was the kind of place where it had been seen, 





The Completed Farm Sand Table 


and a few words on the habits characteristic of it. 

We were so proud of those books, and I felt well 
repaid, when the school superintendent, looking them 
over, turned to me and said, “I take off my hat to 
you. Those Friday afternoons were well spent.” 
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Around the Year with a First-Grade 


Sand Table 
I on entering the room and even for days after 


By Leta F. Itzen 
the illustration is completed they love to stand 
around the table, whenever opportunity is given, 
telling each other, “This is what I made.” The 
work is planned so that each child has some one 
thing that he or she made on the finished table. 

It has been my experience that objects, at least 
if they are very large, do not stand erect on the 
sand table. To meet this condition I have a plan 
which is very satisfactory. The patterns are made 
double, unless they are constructed; the two are 
pasted together and one or more toothpicks are put 
in between as a brace. The toothpicks are so in- 
serted that one-half of each one will extend down- 
ward into the sand. The objects being double and 
braced with the toothpicks are very substantial and 
stand erect when placed in the sand. 

During September we _ studied Mother 
rhymes. The best loved rhyme was “Boy Blue, 
we decided to work it out on the sand table. The 
table was divided into cornfield and meadow. Corn- 
stalks from eight to nine inches tall were cut and 
colored by the children. Eight rows with six in a 
row were made. These stood up straight and tall. 
As the children said, “The corn actually grew out 
of the sand.” Black and white cows were walking 
in the cornfield. A fence, which was broken down 
in one place to show where the cows had gone 
through, separated the cornfield from the meadow. 
Moistened sand was shaped into a haycock and com- 
pletely covered with alfalfa. Bits of alfalfa were 
scattered over the sand for the meadow. Several 
sheep were straying about, some eating, others rest- 
ing. In the hayeock lay Boy Blue fast asleep. 

Halloween was the next subject to be worked out. 
A forest of dry twigs was made in the background; 
owls were cut and placed in the branches; fairies 
and brownies danced hither and thither. In the 
foreground were tiny posts (twigs) with a cross- 
piece over which hung kettles. Under the kettles 
were logs from which a flame of orange paper 
blazed. Witches were standing near brewing in 
these kettles while others with broomsticks or jack- 
o’-lanterns were coming from every direction. 
Placed vertically at the back of the table was blue 
paper on which could be seen stars, the big round 
moon smiling through the trees, and witches flying 
throneh the air on broomsticks. 


HE joy of our room is the sand table. It is 
the first place to which the children flock up- 
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In the early days of November we began the story 
of the Pilgrims which is so rich in material. After 
the story was entirely familiar to everyone we be- 
gan to plan the illustration. A more extensive 
study of each part was now taken up, and we made 
the table as we went along. The table was divided 
into three distinct parts. Blue paper to represent 
the ocean was embedded in the sand about in the 
middle of the table. One end of the table repre- 
sented Holland, and the other America. 

The part called Holland was transformed into a 
beautiful green country with 
dikes, canals, windmills, Dutch 
men and women, boys and girls. 
(The story of the “Leak in the 
Dike” fitted in beautifully.) Bits 
of green paper made a pretty 
ground, with tulips growing here 
and there. 

The ocean voyage was then 
portrayed. The “Mayflower” was 
cut from a magazine, a_ back 
for the picture made, and tooth- 
picks pasted in between, the ends 
of which were thrust into the 
blue paper. This made the boat 
appear as though it were skim- 
ming over the ocean. 

In America, snow (white cotton batting and arti- 
ficial snow) was on the ground; bare twigs were 
placed here and there, giving the appearance of a 
bleak winter scene. A stone bearing the date “1620” 
was placed at the water’s edge. At one corner of 
the table among the leafless trees was placed a log 
cabin. The foundation of this was made of con- 
struction paper. A door and a window were cut 
out, and a chimney, colored to represent stones, was 
added. Tiny twigs were : 
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realistic than ever by sand table illustration. On the 
left, glass over gray paper was embedded. The rest of 
the sand was covered with snow which sloped down 
to the water’s edge. The igloo was made of mounds 
of moistened sand covered with cotton batting over 
which was coated a boiled solution consisting of 
one part cornstarch and two parts flour. Artificia} 
snow was sprinkled over this and, when dry, lines 
were drawn with charcoal. Free-hand cut-outs of 
Eskimos, bears, seals, and walruses were made. 
These were covered with sheet wadding of appro- 
priate color. In the middle foreground was a child 
on a sled driving six dogs. 
bergs, and also men in their boats spearing. 

During February Washington’s home was illus- 
trated. A beautiful colonial house was placed on 
the left. From the porch a graveled walk led to 
the well which was made of stones cemented with 
“household cement.” Twine was used for the rope. 
The little “masons” were very proud of this well. 
On the right were the negroes’ quarters and at the 
rear the fields. 
ington with his favorite horse. 

One of the most interesting illustrations was our 
farmyard scene which we made during March and 
April. This was preceded by a study of farm life 
in general, particularly farm animals. A house was 
constructed of white paper. We made a green roof, 
and black sashes for the door and window frames. 
Three steps led to the front porch which had green 
posts enclosed with a railing. On each side of the 
cement walk (gray paper) were evergreen trees. 
The dog was greeting the boy coming on his pony. 
Two steps and a walk led from the back door to the 
windmill. 

In the back yard were chicken coops around which 

(Continued on page 85) 





split and glued on this 
foundation. Oil paper 





was placed on the in- 
side for the window, 
and paper colored to 
represent boards made 
the door. A group of 
Pilgrims was going 
down the path leading 
to the log cabin. All 
around were Indians, 
some watching, others 
aiming at the _ wild 
game among the trees. 

We made the Christ- 
mas story in poster 
form, so we decided to 
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have “Santa Claus 
Land” on the sand ta- 
ble. The sand was com- 
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pletely covered with 
cotton batting sprink- 
led with artificial snow. 
On the left in the back- 
ground was a “beauti- 
ful forest of wonderful 
trees where all sorts of 
sugar plums. grow”; 
this was made of ever- 
green branches’ with 
bits of cotton here and 
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there. Santa’s 
was a wonderful struc- 
ture made of gray con- 
struction paper. The 
windows were cut out, 
and oil paper with 
orange shining through 
was pasted on the in- 
side. The door and the 
window frames were 
white with black sash- 
es. The roof was cov- 
ered with snow with 
tiny bits on the chim- 
ney. In the foreground 
was Santa with cutter 
and eight reindeer all 
ready for the journey. 
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On the ocean were ice- 


Near the house was George Wash- 

















The story of the Es- 
kimos was made more 


Diagram of Windmill for Farm Sand Table 
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ADVENTURES of DADDY DUCK > 


Tor Little Folks To Make, 





STORY 


Daddy Duck had been 

out of work, and 

he did not have 

enough food to 

keep his family 

from being hungry. One 
morning he started out to 
find something toeat. He 
felt so discouraged that he 
hung his head in despair. 
As he walked by the pond, 
his foot struck something hard. It 

was a bag of gold. Daddy Duck 

was so delighted that he hurried 

right to the store to buy Mother Duck a new 
bonnet and Johnny Duck some new toys. 
He bought himself a new hat and a cane. 


@ 


by Grace A-Robbins- wishing to get wet, he hid in an old tree, 


and Mr. Squirrel offered him an umbrella. 

When he arrived home he had forgotten to 

get anything for dinner, so Mother Duck 
put on her new bonnet and went 
to market for food. 


DIRECTIONS 
Trace pattern of 
Daddy Duck onto 
drawing paper. Color 
duck brown with or- 
ange feet and bill. 
Color sky light blue, 
ground green. ‘Trees, hats and 
umbrella aredrawn in free-hand, 
and then colored. In order to 
make (B), duck with head bent, cut a little slit 
in the pattern at back of neck, and bend head 


down. In tracing ignore slit; draw line right 





On his way home it began to rain. Not “Daddy - Dock 4 


across it. Another page may be added to the 
book, and a free-hand duck drawn upon it. 
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The Mourning Dove 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 























HE mourning dove is known also as 
the wild dove, turtle dove, or Caro- 


lina dove. It is the size of a 

grackle or blackbird. This unob- 
trusive bird is dressed in sober Quaker 
gray, with just a touch of rose and lavender 
in iridescent shading about its neck and 
wings, and a blue-black spot below the ear. 
However, on closer inspection, it looks as 
if it might have borrowed from the rain- 
bow a bit of delicate coloring, blended into 
the edge of a gray rain cloud. 

The cooing notes of the dove are one of 
the familiar sounds from woodland and 
lawn, especially where there are evergreen 
trees, in which they like to nest. From 
early spring until late fall ‘‘the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” To many peo- 
ple the dove’s cooing suggests only sadness 
and loneliness, and there really seems to be 
a minor strain of pathos in all their calls. 
There is a legend, among the people of 
northern Europe, that the ring dove or 
cushat perched near the cross when Christ 
was crucified and wailed its sorrow be- 
cause of his suffering, the memory of which 
has tinged the voices of all doves with sad- 
ness. 

Doves nest in almost all parts of the 
United States and in southern Canada. 
They winter southward from southern 
Pennsylvania, and occasionally in southern 
Ohio one or two stragglers will linger about 
some locality through the winter. 

They are gentle birds and demonstrate 
much affection toward each other. My 
lady dove is a devoted mother but a pro- 
verbially poor housekeeper. Her nest, 
usually a frail platform of twigs or straws, 
is placed at a moderate height in a crotch 
or upon a horizontal limb of a tree or bush. 
It is such a flimsy structure that it seems a 
miracle the two white eggs do not fall 
through the openings to the ground. As 
for comfort, the tender flesh of the unfeath- 
ered nestlings must find it much like rest- 
ing on a waffle iron or a grating. 

Several broods are raised each season, 
incubation lasting about two weeks. Often 
eggs are laid before the previous brood is 
ready to leave the nest, in which case the 
nestlings must perforce assist in the incuba- 
tion. The mate is very devoted in his atten- 
tions to the family, feeding the brooding 
mother bird on the nest, bringing her choice 
tidbits of seeds, grain, berries, or insects, 
most of which food he gleans from the 
ground. He often lingers at the edge of 


= > 

: 
the nest, caressing her with his bill and 
cooing softly,—a pretty sight, this tender 
show of domestic love and devotion. 

As soon as the nestlings are able to fly 
and until they are able to take care of 
themselves he takes charge of them. At 
this period the two babies are as plump as 
partridges. They have been fed by regur- 
gitation, and their food is mixed with a 
whitish fluid from the adult stomach, call- 
ed pigeon’s milk, on which they thrive and 
grow. 

Sometimes there is an interval between 
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the nestling periods, and the mother bird 
takes charge of the final education of the 
two lusty infants. An interesting feature 
of this care, showing the courage and wis- 
dom of a mother bird, was observed by the 
writer. Doves sometimes choose for their 
nests the abandoned homes of robins, grack- 
les, or blue jays. An old robin’s nest in a 
honeysuckle vine over the veranda had been 
been used by doves year after year for more 
than twenty years, a few extra twigs being 
added as a cradle for each new family of 


(Continued on page 91) 
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NOTE: 
ons. 


This outline of Mourning Doves may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or cray- 
Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to life may 


be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl., or from the Perry Picture Com- 


pany, Malden, Mass. 


This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—II] 











MARY B. GRUBB 


Miss Grubb was fermerly 
supervisor of art in Gales- 
burg, Ill., Davenport, Ia., 
Louisiana Industrial 
School, and Baton Rouge, 
La. Her work from the 
Davenport schools received 
a medal at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Miss Grubb 
has taught arts and crafts 
work in various summer 
schools. She is the author 
of “Industrial Primary 
Reader” and of ‘When 
Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts.” 
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colors. 


OUTLINE STITCH 


VERTICAL 
r LINES MAY 
BEORITTED 
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FTER the girls 
A have made 
the needle 
book, bean bag, and 
holder, encourage 
them to make doll 
clothes and to hem 
dust cloths or tea 
towels, at home, 
bringing the work 
to school for criti- 
cism. 
Button Bag 
The next school 
problem is a button 
bag. Materials: 
two pieces of heavy 
cotton or linen 


cloth, each 514” by. 


8”; three white, flat 
buttons, each with 
four holes; and em- 
broidery thread or 
black and various 


The drawing shows the few lines 
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Button Bag for Younger Pupils to Make 


By MARY B. GRUBB 








that are painted to suggest a face. The but- 
ton is sewed on with red thread to form the 
mouth. 

Cut a paper pattern 5%” x 8”. Fold 
through the middle lengthwise; upon this 
fold lay a button and trace around it; then 
draw the outline for dress, feet, and arms. 
Draw the figures at each side, also two hori- 
zontal lines below. Transfer the design to 
the cloth. Work with outline stitch, as in 
the drawing. Only the two lower holes are 
used for sewing the button. In the bag il- 
lustrated, the arms, feet, legs, and one hori- 
zontal line are black; the dress and the top 
lines are red. Another color may be used. 

Next make a hem at the top which is 14 
inch wide when finished. Use white thread 
No. 40. On the right side make two rows of 
outline stitch at lower edge of hem, and with 
the same red thread go around each end of 
hem with the blanket stitch, as in the draw- 
ing and also as on the needle book previously 
made. Put a similar top hem in the other 
half of the bag. Join the two pieces with a 
French seam. The side seams begin and end 
with the hem. 

Making a French seam requires double 
stitching. Lay the edges together, the two 
wrong sides of cloth inside. Baste 14 inch 
from edge and sew with running stitch. 
Trim edges close to the sewing. Turn the 
seam, bringing the finished side on the 
wrong side of the bag. Make a new seam, 
using back stitch. Run a tape through the 
hem for a draw string. 


Handkerchiefs 


The handkerchief illustrated was made by 
older girls from a ten-inch square of fine 
white linen. However, cotton or lawns may 
be used. The added hem requires a strip of 


thin colored linen, 114 inch wide, cut across 
the cloth. This gives a %% inch hem when 
finished. Instead of a solid color this hem 
has a weave of fine green lines that form 
checks. The green is repeated in the little 
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border, made with running stitch in fine 
embroidery thread. 

First, draw several threads !; inch from 
edge of the square, to be used for hem- 
stitching. Next, on the strip of colored 
linen turn in !4 inch from each edge. Lay 
one folded edge so it comes exactly to the 
lower edge of the drawn threads. This 
must be done with great care. Pin, then 
baste. Have the ends join at one corner. 


‘Fold through middle and baste the other 


edge in place. Then, with cotton thread 
No. 40, begin hemstitching. Be sure each 
stitch catches the linen of the hem. 

The handkerchiefs are lovely with just 
the colored hems. Only very good sewers 
should attempt the border in running stitch. 

















Handkerchief for Older Girls to Make 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 








OYS, especially, 
will like the pic- 
ture shown on 


this page. What boy is 
there who at some time 
or other hasn’t tried to 
make a boat of his own 
to sail on a _ near-by 
creek or pond? 

Henry Bacon, the 
artist who painted the 
picture, was a great 
lover of children. He 
not only painted pic- 
tures that would inter- 
est boys and girls, but 
he also wrote stories 
for them. Several of 
his stories and illus- 
trations can be found 
in old numbers of St. 
Nicholas. 

Mr. Bacon, who was 
born in Haverhill, 
Mass., in 1839, was still 
a young man when the 
Civil War broke out. 
He enlisted in the 13th 
Massachusetts Infan- 
try and was wounded. 
When the war was over, he decided to study art in 
Paris. There he entered the School of Fine Arts 
and studied under the famous French portrait art- 
ist, Cabanel. 

Cabanel, who at that time was a painter for the 
royal court, was considered an exceptionally good 
teacher. His pupils were allowed to develop their 
own particular style and individuality, receiving 
only the instruction that would help their work to 
be more professional. Under Cabanel, Bacon rap- 
idly acquired a wide reputation as a painter of his- 
torical subjects. Many of his beautiful Grecian 
and Egyptian scenes were exhibited in the Paris 
Salon. 

During the Civil War, he contracted with some of 
the leading magazines to furnish them with illustra- 
tions. The experience obtained in working under 
difficulties at this time was a help to him in his later 
historical expeditions. When on his sketching trip 
in Egypt, he traveled from place to place on a big 
white donkey, selecting the spot he wished to sketch 
and camping along the way. 

Bacon’s best work was done at a time when pic- 
tures that tell a story were very popular, and he 
established a good reputation as a painter of figures 
so used as to tell a story. The “Lesson in Boat 
Building” is this type of picture. It has none of 
the broad, sweeping technique of our modern times, 
nor any of the grotesque features found in the work 
of futuristic artists. 

Every little detail is carefully depicted, even to 
the buttons on the old mariner’s coat and the cord 
that holds the door in place. The picture is of the 
type that always arouses children’s curiosity. At 
once they want to know “who,” “what,” and “why.” 
Bacon has arranged the composition so that the at- 
tention centers on the one important thing. The 
boat, light on a dark background, has been placed 
in the center of the picture where it is the object of 
the old man’s critical gaze and the boy’s rapt look 
of interest. 

The thatched roof on the old house-boat, and the 
clothes worn by the boy, both help to make us think 
that this scene is placed somewhere along the Eng- 
lish coast. One can imagine how the bright-eyed 
lad, seeing boats all around him, has tried to cut 
out a boat of his own. The old “sea salt” has de- 
cided to show him how to make a good one. 

Note the combination of interest and admiration 
on the boy’s face. Contrast it with the critical ex- 
pression of the old man. To him every line in the 
boat’s contour has a definite meaning. His face is 
that of a typical old sailor. 

In the background of the picture can be seen a 
second house-boat with an old lobster-trap lying on 
the sand by the side of it. Farther away can be 
caught a glimpse of the blue Atlantic, leading away 
to shores and scenes that hold untold adventures for 
the youthful mariner. 

Among other pictures painted by Henry Bacon 
are those entitled “Boston Boys and General Gage,” 
“Paying the Scot,” and “The Farewells.” 





JOHN T, LEMOS 


Instructor of Art, Public 
Schools of California, San 
Francisco Institute of Art, 
University of California 
Extension Division. Author 
and Illustrator of Chil- 
dren's Stories. 
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Blackboard Reading Lesson 


ACK was a boy who always liked the ocean and 

seashore. He was never tired of walking along 
the beach, collecting sea shells or running along on 
the sand and chasing the sea gulls. 

Before long he made friends with the fisherman 
who lived in the old house-boats along the beach. 
These houses were made out of old boats or parts of 
boats that were too worn to use any longer on the 
sea. The old sailors felt at home in them because 
they were like the ships they were used to living in. 


The sailors liked the rosy-faced boy, and Jack 
liked to sit on the sand and hear them tell stories oz 
their life on the sea. When they were through, he 
would look out at the sunlight dancing on the waves. 
and imagine that he was a captain sailing toward 
far-off India or some other interesting land. 

One day he started whittling a little boat with 
his jackknife. He tried to make it just like the big 
one he had seen, out on the waves, or hauled up on 
the beach to be painted. But he wasn’t quite satis- 
fied with the way it looked and so he took it to Cap- 
tain Tom to have him fix it up. 

This picture shows Captain Tom giving Jack’s 
boat the finishing touches. Don’t you think you 
would like this kind-faced old sailor? How would 
you like to be Jack and live by the sea? 





how to do it so well? 


this old man’s face? 


or taken a ride in a boat? 








A Lesson in Boat Building 
BY HENRY BACON 


Questions to be Answered Orally or in Writing 


Ww are these two people doing? What is that in the old man’s hand? Who do you think will 
get the boat? Do you think the boat is nearly finished? 

gets it? Is this house by the seashore? Why? What do you think this house 1s made of? 
has been used to make the roof? Do you think the old man likes to make boats? Why does he know 
What do you see by the side of the old sailor’s house? Can you find the 
artist’s initials, “H. B.”? What is lying on the sand by the second boat-house? Why is there 
a log by the side of each house? Do you think the sand on the beach is wet? Do you like 
Is Jack a good name for this boy? What would Jack like to do when he 
grows up? Would you like to sail in a big boat across the sea? Have you ever seen the ocean 
Have you ever made a boat or tried to sail one? 





What will the boy do with it when he 
What 
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Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
a uit: ae 


booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
t 2 Retr eeny 
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DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 42 and use it for an oral English lesson. 
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RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 














Community Get-Togethers 


By May L. Stewart 


MIDDLE OF APRIL 


1. Brief business meeting—to appoint committees 
or continue in office present Program Committee 
for summer programs. 

2. Seed corn testing by pupils—demonstration. 

3. Women clean up inside—scrub, varnish, and 
paint. 

4. Men clean up outside—yard and building. Rake 
yard, plant clumps of bushes or trees, repair 
fence, paint building, if needed, and do whatever 
is required to improve the district’s property. 

5. Campfire lunch at noon—story hour or quiet con- 
test. 

6. Work resumed. 


LAST OF APRIL 


. Music. 
. Speakers—‘Why Not Educate Our Children at 


no = 


Home?” “The Best Country Home: Is It the 
Richest?” ‘The Best Farmer: Has He the Most 
Money?” 


8. Lantern slides from U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture—County Agent. Films free except for 
express charge. See Englemann, Moral Educa- 
tion in School and Home for list of free films for 
civic improvement. 

. Report—Dresslar, School Building Construction. 

. Music. 

. Recitations. 

. Brief business meeting. 

. Report of Program Committee. 


Onno 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1. Farm charts—write International Harvester 
Company for list. 

2. For list of free films (transportation paid one 
way) write Oliver Disston Company, Phila- 
delphia. F 

8. Roll call—“The Best Program Yet—and Why.” 

4. Discussion—“Which Farm Book Report Has 
Been Most Helpful in Our Business?” 


—_ << ee a 


Teachers’ Tours to Fight Brain-Fag 
By Sarah Howland Murdock 


O go, with a “caravan” of thirty automobiles, 

on a Farm Home Tour of the home county, 

to participate in the community picnic, to im- 
bibe new ideas from the works of others, in short to 
indulge a little wanderlust, has been the enjoyable 
experience of many rural housewives. If house- 
wives, then why not teachers, especially those teach- 
ers who are teaching away from home and are un- 
acquainted with the country in which they are 
teaching? After five days’ confinement in narrow 
schoolrooms, would not the lure of an open-air pil- 
grimage, a real sightseeing tour, be most appealing? 
Furthermore, would not this pilgrimage be far more 
interesting if it included a large group of persons 
than if it took the usual form of an automobile 
ride with a small party, or a hike? 

Monthly or bimonthly sightseeing tours, real 
“get-together” meetings, could be arranged without 
the aid of a tourist agency. Sometimes they might 
start from a central point to which everyyone would 
come and might proceed to a single distant point. 
Or, to vary the program, there might sometimes be 
a series of smaller expeditions occurring simultane- 
ously and consisting simply of an exchange of cour- 
tesies between teachers of two or three neighboring 
communities. For this, however, a special schedule 
would have to be arranged. 

If other things besides the charm of the open air 
and the general picnic were needed to make these 
expeditions worth while, it might be possible to ar- 
range with the teachers in the communities to be 
visited, that they should “personally conduct” their 
guests and should relate interesting historical facts, 
legends, etc., connected with the region. Local ge- 
ology teachers and teachers of nature study might 
enliven these trips with explanations of the phe- 


nomena observable. On rainy days, club luncheons, 
community singing and old-fashioned games might 
be enjoyed. 


For longer week-ends a real house party might - 


be arranged at a country house, or at a summer 
hotel closed for the dull season, which the proprietor 


would gladly open for a large party. At such a 
house party, on Saturday, one might don bloomers 
and middy blouses as in the old normal school days 
and enjoy true relaxation. The cost per capita need 
not be exorbitant, especially if one’s board (in 
town) were computed on the five-days-a-week basis. 

Places suitable for an entire week-end rest are a 
boon to the teacher. The Washington, D. C., Y. W. 
C. A. maintained such a place during much of the 
war period. At “Vacation Lodge” each girl provid- 
ed her own towels, cared for her own room and en- 
joyed a true rest from Saturday dinner to Monday 
at a cost of $2.75. If desired, one might arrange to 
remain an entire week at moderate cost. How many 
teachers have sought such a place? 

To catalogue the most interesting places in the 
county, to arrange dates, transportation, and care 
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“As in the Old Normal School Days” 





for correspondence, a special committee would be 
useful, and for small expenses, a current expense 
fund would be needed, which, however, would re- 
quire only a small fee per capita. In order to guar- 
antee against losses from cancellation of reserva- 
tions special rules would be advisable. Still, with 
proper management, all these things may be 
achieved as they are with the Farm Home Tours. 





And how can one estimate the improvement in the 
teacher’s mental health, in her brightened social 
outlook? If Teachers’ County Tours could do ali 
this and sometimes lead to greater opportunities, 
then are they not worth trying? 


Correlation in Rural Schools 
By Rebecca Rice 


LTHOUGH nearly everyone in authority con- 
cedes that English in its many phases is one 
of the most important subjects in the curric- 

ulum of to-day, considerable difficulty is found in 
reconciling it to the minds of many of the country 
people. Reading and grammar, provided the read- 
ing be oral and the grammar formal, is considered 
commendable. Reading, arithmetic, spelling and 
writing are the subjects that were taught in the old 
days and that must be taught. The teacher who 
deviates from these subjects meets criticism and 
opposition. Parents do not approve of introducing 
literature into the school curriculum. They do not 
like silent reading. Many of them consider reading: 
for pleasure merely a waste of time. They do not 
see that the high ideals and moral standards found 
in good literature cannot help reacting favorably 
upon the children. By connecting the study of 
English with that of history, geography and agri- 
culture, much of the unreasoning objection on the 
part of the narrow-minded fault-finders wil] be 
obviated. 

Country children stand in great need of self- 
expression. Living rather isolated lives, perhaps 
with no near neighbors or opportunities to get into 
contact with broad views through libraries or book 
stores, this is not strange. Many of them have very 
little imagination. They cannot gild their lives with 
vivid make-believes, for they have little basis for 
such experience. Yet it is possible to cultivate a 
latent imagination and by so doing bring satisfac- 
tion to the child. 

To cultivate imagination and to train country 
pupils to rise to their feet and freely and grammati- 
cally express themselves, takes time. A country 
school teacher counts her minutes as a miser counts 
his gold. Here is where correlation comes into its 
own. We all know the satisfaction of making one 
dollar do the work of two. Such is the satisfaction 
of the country teacher when she sees two subjects 
being successfully taught at the same time. 

To take up the time problem from a standpoint 
of figures, let us consider the following example. 
There are five hours of actual school work each day. 
There are eight grades. By changing the five hours 
to three hundred minutes, and by dividing by the 
number of grades we find that each grade is en- 
titled to thirty-eight minutes. There are two solu- 
tions to this problem which can be used advantage- 
ously together. The first is a combination of 
classes, while the second is correlation. 

There is still another reason why correlation is 
an excellent practice in any school. Our brains are 
so constituted that we remember through the asso- 
ciation of ideas. An isolated fact is not the fact 
that remains indelibly stamped upon our memories. 
One idea will suggest another, which in turn will 
suggest a third. Individual bits of spider web in 
unconnected places would never catch a fly or trans- 
mit the news of his capture to the spider, but let a 
fly be caught in a well-made web and the whole 
structure will vibrate in response. Let us mention 
the name of some hero to a child. His mind at once 
responds. In oral English he will be able to tell the 
story. With his pencil he will illustrate it. In writ- 
ing an account of the hero’s life, spelling, composi- 
tion, writing, sentence structure, paragraph struc- 
ture and correct posture may be stressed. In 
dramatizing striking incidents in the hero’s life, 
the pupils gain ease of manner and self-possession 
through another phase of English teaching. Here 
we have close correlation of subjects. 

Correlation plays an important part in teaching 
by the project method. The more correlation we 
introduce the more right we have to take time to 
make our projects a success. If we can*succeed in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Lexington and the Minutemen 


By EDWIN B. WORTHEN, 


NOTE: Photcgraphs reproduced by courtesy of the Lexing- 
ton historical Society. 


EXINGTON has preserved much that had 
to do with that great day in American 
history which has been called appropri- 
ately “the Dawn of American Liberty.” 
Teachers and all others who visit this 

patriotic shrine are well repaid. Quite natural- 
iv the center of interest is the Battle-green 
where the fighting actually took place. As one 
comes up the main road from Boston over 
which Paul Revere made his famous ride, he is 
greeted by Kitson’s idealized statue of Captain 








Munroe Tavern—British Headquarters 


Jonn Parker, which stands, as though still on 
guard, at the head of the Green. Directly back 
of this beautiful and most appropriate me- 
morial is the two-acre village Green or Com- 
mon. Retaining its original simplicity of 
greensward and overhanging trees, it is a 
shrine more beautiful than any which could be 
erected by the hand of man. The tourist may 
well pause, and with bared head recall the 
bravery and sacrifice of the Minutemen of Lex- 
ington who struck the first blow for independ- 
ence, 

Here, at the center of the village, about one 
o’clock on the morning of April 19, 1775, Paul 
Revere aroused the sleeping villagers and then 
swung up to the parsonage to waken John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams. These two distin- 
































The First Revolutionary Monument Erected in the 
United States—on the Lexington Battle-Green 








President Lexington Historical Society 


guished patriots had been attending the ses- 
sions of the Provincial Congress and Com- 
mittee of Safety at Concord, returning each 
night to stay with the Reverend Jonas Clark at 
Lexington. As Revere turned about and head- 
ed toward Concord, he could hear the alarm 
bell in the Old Belfry summoning the Minute- 
men to meet the king’s troops. Captain Parker, 
from his farm two miles away, reached the 
Green at an early hour and went directly to the 
Buckman Tavern, facing the Green, which was 
the headquarters of the Minutemen. As his 
little band gathered, he told the men to remain 
in the vicinity. Some stayed at the Buck- 
man Tavern around the great fireplace, 
and others went to the neighboring houses 
facing the Green. Captain Parker then 
sent messengers down the road to ascer- 
tain whether the British were near. Not 
one of these messengers returned. The 
Regulars had sent out riders through the 
fields and woods, and whenever a person 
passed down the road he was surrounded 
and captured. Therefore Captain Parker 
was without definite knowledge as to the 
nearness of the troops. He considered 
dismissing his company, thinking that 
they had been called out on a false alarm, 
but decided to send out one more scout. 
This messenger had hardly left the tavern 
before he saw the rays of the rising sun 
flashing on the bayonets of the marching 
troops. Hurrying back, he reported to 
Captain Parker that the British were but 
a few rods away. Captain Parker hastily or- 
dered William Dimond to sound the alarm on 
the drum, and the roll of this drum was the 
first overt act of the American Revolution. 

As the Minutemen assembled, Captain Parker 
marched them across to the Green and drew 
them up in line facing the Boston Road. There 
were but seventy-seven in that little company. 
They knew the consequences of their array in 
arms and military formation across the path of 
the king’s Regulars. The king had decreed that 
there should be no more assemblies or town 
meetings without royal warrant, and that there 
should be no military organizations except as 
provided by his laws. The accumulation of 
military stores and arms was 
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“Line of the Minutemen” Monument—Jonathan 
Harrington House Beyond 


Major Pitcairn, in command of the first divi- 
sion of Regulars, brought his men around the 
meeting-house which stood facing the Boston 
Road, and halted them about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the Minutemen. He himself, on 
his horse, rode over to a point directly in front 
of the Minutemen and much nearer to them 
than to his own troops. He ordered the Min- 
utemen to lay down their arms and disperse. 
Thrice he repeated the order. Not a man 
stirred. Then in those tense moments some 
subordinate officer in the British company lost 
his head and gave an order to fire. Some of 
the soldiers fired over the heads of the Minute- 
men. Pitcairn, on his restless horse, did not 
see exactly what had taken place and presumed 
that some of the Minutemen must have fired 
first. He ordered his own troops to fire at 
them, not over their heads. The front rank 
fired, and some of the Minutemen fell dead or 
wounded. They had fulfilled their pledge. The 
fire was returned, but what chance had seventy- 
seven civilians against four hundred trained 
troops? The Minutemen retreated to the stone 
wall beside the Buckman Tavern and to the 
knoll by the Old Belfry. 

The British troops cheered and started on 





unlawful. There was a price 
on the heads of the town’s dis- 
tinguished guests, Hancock 
and Adams. Two years be- 
fore, in response to the appeal 
of the harassed and oppressed 
citizens of Boston, the men of 
Lexington, in town-meeting 
assembled, had resolved, “We 
trust in God, that, should the 
state of our affairs require it, 
we shall be ready to sacrifice 
our estates and everything 
dear in life, yea, and life it- 
self in support of the common 
cause.” Yet every man was a 
loyal subject of the mother 
country and mindful of the 
counsel of the patriotic lead- 
ers that they were to resist 
tyranny and oppression, to be ready to meet the 
bolt which was inevitable, but not to assume 
the offensive. The first blow must be struck by 
the representatives of the king. Now what was 
this but q call to martyrdom? The first that 
fell must fall as martyrs. Those seventy-seven 
men knew well what they faced when they lined 
up across the Green and heard Captain Parker’s 
command: “Don’t fire unless fired upon, but 
if they mean to have a war, let it begin here.” 








Statue of Captain Parker—at Right Is the Buckman Tavern, 


Headquarters of the Minutemen 


their march toward Concord. As they wheeled 
into the highway, one of the Minutemen who 
had taken refuge in the Buckman Tavern fired 
at them from the doorway. The rear rank re- 
turned the fire, and the bullet holes can be seen 
to-day in the door and the front of the house. 
Jonathan Harrington, mortally wounded, crawl- 
ed on hands and knees across the greensward 
to his own doorstep, and died at his wife’s feet. 
His house stands to-day at the north corner of 
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the Battle-green, mute witness of that scene. 
Another Minuteman, Jonas Parker, who earlier 
in the day had said that he would never run 
from the British, was badly wounded; rising to 
his knees he loaded his gun and fired, and was 
attempting to load again when he was pierced 
by the bayonets of the Regulars. Eight Min- 
utemen were killed and others were wounded, 
while two of the Regulars also were wounded. 
History has seldom recorded greater bravery 
than that displayed by the Minutemen of Lex- 
ington. “They poured out their generous blood 
like water, before they knew whether it would 
fertilize the land of freedom or of bondage.” 
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Room in Which John Hancock and Samuel Adams Were 


Sleeping When Aroused by Paul Revere 
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Parson Clark, who from his doorway had seen 
his parishioners attacked, immediately joined 
the men’s wives and daughters in caring for 
the wounded, and helped to carry the dead into 
the little meeting-house where prayers were 
said. As no one knew what further might take 
place, the bodies were carried to the old ceme- 
tery just west of the Green and hastily buried, 
the graves being covered with brush. 

The march of the Regulars into Concord was 
without incident, but the alarm had spread so 
rapidly that the men of Concord were augment- 
ed by the Minutemen of Acton, Bedford, Lin- 
coln, ‘and Carlisle, in all probably three hundred 
and fifty men. 

Due to the division of the Regulars 
into scouting parties, the main body 
was repulsed by the Minutemen at 
the old north bridge. The men of 
Acton had taken their position at the 
head of the column of Minutemen 
and received the brunt of the British 
fire. Two men from Acton were kill- 
ed, two wounded, and one from Lin- 
coln was wounded. On the return 
fire two English soldiers were killed 
and a number wounded. The high- 
way which passed over the river at 
this point has long been discon- 
tinued, and the “rude bridge that 
arched the flood” is now replaced by 
a modern concrete structure. 

Colonel Smith began an inglorious 
retreat to Charlestown neck. But the 
alarm had spread like wildfire; from 
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twenty-four towns troops were gathering to 
avenge their dead comrades at Lexington. At 
intervals along the road companies of Minute- 
men joined the little groups that had been fight- 
ing since early morning. Merriam’s Corner, 
“the bloody angle,” and the bluff used as the 
rallying point by the Minutemen, were the 
scenes of bitter fighting. In fact, for historic 
accuracy we should remember that the greater 
part of the conflict and by far the largest losses 
on both sides occurred during the retreat, for 
as the day wore on nearly thirty-eight hundred 
Continentals sought ways to harass the eighteen 
(Continued on page 89) 








Hancock-Clark House (the Parsonage)—Built in 1698. 


It Now Contains a Large Collection of Relics 


Mesa Verde—Land of Ghosts and Dreams 


By KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


Photographs used by courtesy of Denver and Rio 


NOTE: ‘ 
Co., from Denver, Tourist and Publicity 


Grande Western R. R. 
Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


OU see Mesa Verde first as the little 
narrow-gauge train works its labori- 
ous way out of the canyons south of 
Dolores, Colo. It is a great, dark lift 
of plateau, abrupt and almost for- 
bidding of outline, set like an immense oblong- 
topped table in a ruck of broken foothills and 
narrow valleys. It looks inaccessible until you 
get a glimpse of the yellow ribbon of road laid 
tortuously along the ledges on the less forbid- 
ding side. But its name, “green tableland,” 
does not fit from the lower view. It is only 
when you have climbed the precipitous trail to 
the top, and seen the upper reaches of com- 
paratively level space blanketed with the vivid 
green of the short Colorado summer, that you 
understand the oneness of name and land. 

It is evasive in those first glimpses from the 
car windows—now here, now there, now gone 
completely, as is the mysterious way of moun- 
tains; one moment very near, the next very far. 
Even in this its characteristic elusiveness is 














Sun Temple 


sensed and its unnameable charm heightened. 
For if you did not know before, someone who 
does know is sure to tell you that here is the 
ancient fastness of a race that lived once upon 
a time, no one knows quite when, and dis- 











Ghosts in the Canyons 


genera they pass here, moving through 
the pinons 
Like thin and twisted shreds of moonlit mist; 
And we who see them are afraid to hinder 
Their weird, unearthly tryst. 
There is no whisper in the breathless canyons, 
There is no friendly hailing as they meet; 
They sweep therocky trails, the climbing pathways, 
On light and soundless feet. 


All up among the cliffs we watch them going, 
Winding among the spruces’ fragrant gloom 
To where some blackened cave-arch springs to 

shelter 
A towered and crumbling room ; 
And there they halt, and peer among the shadows, 
And pass their tenuous hands along the walls, 
But in that ancient citadel of silence 
No lightest echo falls. 


Is it a rite, or just a restless homing ? 
Do they come to remember, or to seek? 
A thousand years of question might be answered 
If those gray ghosts could speak. 
“Tell us,” we cry; and lo, the caves are empty 
Save for the dust of many a vanished age ; 
But—is it fancy, or upon the Mesa 
Does something stir the sage ? 
—Katharine Atherton Grimes. 





























appeared, no one knows quite how, leaving mag- 
nificent ruins in the caves and on the plateaus. 

“Magnificent” is used advisedly. There are 
cliff-caves on the Mesa in which are set com- 
munal houses—cities, if you please, as we use 
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Visitors at Spruce Tree House 


the word—capable of accommodating hundreds 
of people. There are immense walls of accu- 
rate masonry and lofty towers in true circles; 
there are kivas and storerooms and terraces; 
there are burial places and lookouts; and all 
the intimate paraphernalia of life of a home- 
loving and peaceful people—grinding stones 
and fireplaces and dancing floors, and every- 
where broken, painted pottery, fragments of 
sandals and headbands, or an occasional dig- 
ging stick or stone hammer. 

Mesa Verde is reached from Mancos, which 
is a fifteen hours’ train ride from Telluride on 
the north or half that from Durango on the 
south. At Mancos you will, if you are lucky, 
find jovial old Colonel Richner waiting for you, 
as he waits for his friends—who are limited 
only by the number of those who love this en- 
chanted country of his. After a meal at one of 
the little Mancos hotels—and a good meal, too 
—you find the garage down a casual little side 
street, and in half an hour are off on the thirty- 
five mile ride to the top of the Mesa. If you 
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are in luck again, and it is net too late in the 
day, you go up against the sunset, and reach 
the Camp at dusk. That is a wonderful ride. 
Long before you get to the top, over the gov- 
ernment roads that are perfectly safe, but 
never look so, you have succumbed to the 
mysterious spell of the great “green plateau” 
and it has taken you to its brooding heart. 
From then on you belong to it, heart and soul, 
and it leads you into a world you have never 
dreamed could be. 

There is ample provision for the weary trav- 
eler on the Mesa. Near a clean and commodi- 
ous dining hall are tents and cottages to house 
scores of people. You get a tent, if you are 
fortunate—your luck usually holds on the Mesa, 
thanks to cordial Mrs. Jeep, the chatelaine— 
on the edge of a canyon, facing Spruce Tree 
House. Near is the little museum, full of the 
things the rangers have brought in from their 
trips about the Mesa, and just below that, fac- 
ing a great break in the canyon walls that shows 





Relics of a Vanished Race 


you Ship Rock, eighty miles away in New 
Mexico, is the tent always occupied during his 
work by Dr. Walter Fewkes, head of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. If you time yourself 
right, you will reach the Mesa during the 
Doctor’s yearly stay of a month or so, and will 
have the incalculable advantage of his Twi- 
light Talks in the library of the museum. 

But if Dr. Fewkes happens not to be there 
when you are, there are rangers as full of in- 
formation as keen-eyed, experienced young men 
can be, courteous, eager to tell you of their be- 
loved tableland, and ready to take you in safety 
anywhere you like to go. Horses are to be had 
here, with equipment of khaki riding suits for 
men or women. If you wish to see only the 
half-dozen “big” ruins, a car will take you the 








Balcony House—Exquisite in Setting and Detail 
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rounds before lunch 
next day, and you 
can go down the 
mountain in the af- 
ternoon. But this is 
only for the indolent 
traveler. Those who 
“feel” the Mesa will 
stay on for days, rid- 
ing, climbing’ the 
steep trails, going a 
thousand places they 
had never’ thought 
they would dare to 
go. And all this 
while Mrs. Jeep is 
making comfort for 
them in the way of 


plentiful, well-cook- 
ed meals and the 
ample lunches she 


knows they will want 
at the end of the 
arduous trails. 

As to cost, it can 
be just about for- 
gotten. The rates 
are extremely rea- 
sonable, and guides and horses do not cost 
heavily. One needs—if one is a woman—a pair 
of khaki riding breeches, stout, comfortable 
shoes, two or three pongee waists and a soft 
hat. Do not use rubber heels as they slip in 
the climbs. A pair of good field glasses adds 
much to the occasion, and of course there must 
be a folding camera. One must travel light on 
the trails, and a cumbersome camera is a 
nuisance unless one wishes pictures for a spe- 
cial purpose. A pack with straps to slip the 
arms through and leave the hands free for 
climbing is a necessity. It must be swung on 
the back, since room is scant on many of the 
ledges. 

Within the memory of man the Mesa was 
ordinary cattle range. It was not until 1874 
that any hint of the former racial occupancy of 
this section was discovered. In that year, Mr. 
W. H. Jackson found some small and disinte- 
grated ruins in Mancos Canyon, southeast of 
the Mesa. His explorations excited so little 
comment at that time that even those living 
there were undisturbed. They had always 
known there were Indian mounds there—that 
was all there was to that. But in 1888 Dick 
Wetherell and Charley Mason, riding across 
the Mesa one cold day in December in search of 
“strays,” stumbled to the top of a great, oval 
mound and looked through the dense pinon 
thicket at the edge of the canyon to a sight 
that sent them scurrying on their back trail 

much faster’ than 

they had come. In 
the massive, rocky 

vault of a cave di- 

rectly across’ the 

gorge from them ap- 
peared as if by 
magic—only the 
seeker among’ the 
high cliffs knows the 
suddenness of such 
an appearance — a 
ghostly city of walls 
and towers and 
of many-windowed 
rooms. In the fad- 
ing afternoon light 
. the white towers in 
the dark cave must 
have looked like the 

New Jerusalem to 

those cowboys; it is 

still like a mirage to 
those who come up- 
on it suddenly. Ask- 

ed about his first im- 

pressions on this 








memorable occasion, 











Cliff Palace—the First Ruin Discovered, and the Largest 


young Wetherell admitted that he was so badly 
scared by the apparition that his only thought 
was to get away, and he “got.” But cowboy 


curiosity and hard-headed sense do not side- 
step a mystery that easily, and he came back, 
bringing his four brothers, to make a survey. 
The result of that survey was the discovery of 
the wonderland of the Southwest, the Cliff- 
dwellers’ country. 

Everyone knows what a “pueblo” is—an 
above-ground communal dwelling of many 
rooms housing perhaps an entire tribe. Its 
peculiar architecture is found in the present- 
day dwellings of Taos and Zuni and Walpi and 
a score of other tribal centers. Some of these, 
by the way, have been brought into public no- 
tice within the last months by the movement 
‘toward dispossession embodied in the Bursum 











New Fire House 


Bill. Such anxiety as has thus befallen the 
later tribes did not worry the Mesa people a 
thousand years ago, however, and they built 
their pueblos and great ceremonial temples 
wherever expediency required—inside the 
caves when there was room and danger made 
it advisable, outside on the canyon rims or 
scattered amidst their fertile farming lands 
when they saw fit. For a cliff city is only a 
cave-built pueblo, following the same general 
type of architecture as those in the free fields, 
but modified by the curved rock walls at the 
back, or by the canyon edges in front 
Naturally, interest in the Mesa spread. From 
being a local and state wonder it was brought 
to national attention, and at last there came to 
it men who could attempt to give it its proper 
place in the world’s cultural history. What 
this place is has not yet been quite determined. 
Dr. Fewkes declines to say just what he thinks. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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December 27 1922 


The spring of 1920 I signed my 
third contract to teach school in 
Maddock, N. D. I took work at 
normal school that summer and while 
I was there my sister Grace, a mem- 
ber of the Compton Force, told me of 
her work. Before the end of the 
summer session T resigned my schoo!, 
and a week after summer school 
closed I joined Compton's. The work 
appealed to me from the very first 
day 

The advantage of travel has meant 
a great dealto me. Financially I 
have found the work profitable as I 
have made at least three times as 
much money asif I had been teaching. 

If ambitious teachers knew the 
rewards to be gained from a financial 
and educational standpoint they 
would avail themselves of the very 
first opportunity to get into this 
work 


Esther Fay, 
Iron River, Wis. 
> 1 * 
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Who would not appreciate the 
change from the responsibility of 
supervising teachers and children, 
the close confinement of the school- 
room, and the small salary—to the 
opportunity of getting out into the 
open and actually getting into closer 
touch and sympathy withthe mothers 
and their children’s problems and 
feeling that you were helping to 
make a more worthwhile man or 
woman of every child into whose 
hands you were the means of placing 
The Greatest Educational Work in 
America today? 

And that in doing this you were 
earning by far more money than you 
had ever earned before, to say 








nothing of the interesting travel and 
companionship of other workers? 


Margaret Kelley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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January 2, 1923 


It is amusing to me when some one 
says, ‘But I have never done any- 
thing of that kind,’ for neither had I 
seven years ago. After finishing Col- 
lege the only thing I had ever done 
was to teach music. 


Since joining the F. E. Compton 
Company in 1916 I have averaged 
Five to Six Thousand Dollars a year, 
traveled inthe eleven Western States, 
Western Canada, and Old Mexico, 
taken two trips to Chicago and New 
York and one to New Orleans—all 
gifts of the Company—spent vaca 
tionsin all the principal Pacific Coast 
Resorts, the Rockies, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyonand Yellowstone Park. 


But, best of all, Iam happy in my 
work and there is every opportunity 


for advancement. 
Thena Fultz, 
€ Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 
December 27, 1922 


Never having had any experience 
in selling, I found my first fourteen 
weeks filled with varied experiences. 
It took determination and pluck to 
stick, butit paid in the end. If I 
remember correctly, I took twenty- 
two orders my last week and received 
acheck of advanced commissions for 
One Hundred Ten Dollars. Allin all 
I made about Nine Hundred Dollars 
that first summer. 


For five succeeding summers I 
have been a member of the Compton 
Forces. The opportunities for ad- 
vancement in this field from a mere 
financial standpoint are unlimited to 
one who goes in to win and is willing 
to stick and give unstintedly of 
himself. 

Mary B. Hill, 
Teacher of Salesmanship, 
Hume-Fogg High School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Kuechler 






SPEND A PROFITABLE SU 
An Opportunity to Ear 


HAT are you going to do this summer? You 
would like to work, wouldn’t you, if you could 
find something congenial that would take you 
away from home where you would meet new people, recent letter: 
visit new parts of the country, do something worth- 


while and earn a good income? 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia offers you that 
opportunity. Copyrighted for the first time in March 
1922 it has won an immediate, nation-wide enthusi- distributed by an 
astic acceptance from educators, teachers, and par- Company with thi 
ents. Built in its entirety since the Peace Conference entirely new field 
by competent American educators at a final cost of ested in increasing! 
over half a million dollars, it stands undisputed today increasing their ean 
as the connecting link between the new school and men and women vw 
the child of the new age. Backed by a broad adver- anything. 
tising campaign it has already set new sell- 


ing records in this country and England. 
Parents everywhere say it is just what 
they have always needed to interest, in- 
struct, and develop their children. 


William B. Owen, President of the N. E. 
A., says: 

“IT wish every home in America where 

children are growing up might have a set 

to help them in their education.” 


Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege in an unusual letter says: 

“They were being read by my sons before 

they were in the house. The boys have 

returned again and again to them.” 


Professor J. W. Searson of Nebraska 
wrote: 
“You have produced the most outstanding 
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No 
Mrs. Francis iw. Davis, 
112 South Clinton Street, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 
My dear Mrs. Davis: 

I am glad you 2! sell Com 
Encyclopedia. You have feel very 
enterprise because of tht y of th 
selling. This fact shou a great 
ment in calling the atteimimmr prospec 
to the set. a 

We find it to bmsed and 1 


the encyclopedias in our! ew seve} 
tors, personally, who wer 
& copy as soon as the wo 
be of first quality. It 
We are developing the Co 
want to look up any topit 
not only accurate infors 
always extremely attract! 


in our he 
re learn! 
presents 


A convincing ev! value ¢ 

I not infrequently find inded lac 

in a big chair reading s@mmfron Com 

in preference to reading Agazines, 
or enjoying a romp in thMim™the neigt 
set is equally good for ‘fmme. I wi 
selling it. 
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TRAVELING WITH C. P. E. 


nusual Financial Return 


published in the way 
and school.” 
ers’ College said in a 


lopedia constitutes an 
teach, write, or make 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, War President of the 
N. E. A. and four times State Superintendent of 
Colorado, was a member of our sales force from the 
time C. P. E. was launched until she was re-elected 
State Superintendent. 


Mr. Carroll G. Pearse has just resigned his posi- 


, tion as President of the Milwaukee State Normal 
opedia, produced and School to join our sales force. 


stablished, responsible 
bf experience, offers an 


We are showing you on this page a few of 


eachers who are inter- the many teachers who have made good with 
tional usefulness while Compton’s. These teachers were not born sales- 
. Itisattracting school women; they were just ambitious women who 
pfore thought of selling were not satisfied to spend a vacation in idleness. 
Assisted by careful, practical training they made 
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November 29, 1922 


sell Compton's Pictured 
feel very happy in that 

y of the work you are 

a great deal of encourage- 
r prospective purchasers 


sed,and the best liked of 


ew several of the contribu- 


it, and hastened to buy 
because I knew it had to 
ter than I had expected. 
in our household when we 
re learning that we find 
presentation that is 


value of the work is that 
inded lad of ten, curled up 
fron Compton's Encyclopedia 
agazines, or a story book, 
the neighbor children, The 


&. I wish you success in‘ 


ly, 


G dent Preset, 


Professor of Philosophy, 


State University of Iowa, 








good in the field of educational sales- 


‘manship. 


All beginners are given a small salary to 
start and an opportunity to earn an un- 
usual financial return. 


If this message interests you and you are 
a progressive teacher, principal, or superin- 
tendent between the ages of 25 and 40, 
with normal school or college training, 
we'll be glad to consider you for work if 
you can give us your entire vacation, and 
to give you full particulars of how we will 
help you make good. 


Please give full details concerning age, 
education, and experience in your first 
letter. Address Department N., F. E. 
Compton & Company, 58 East Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Josephine 
Walden 














December, 28, 1922 


Nearly three years ago, while I was 
teaching, I found an adverti tof 





January 2, 1923 

Had taught in Illinois College 
(Jacksonville, Illinois), for two years 
—one of the faculties in the Art De- 
partment, Instructor in Keramic and 
special designing. Was not satisfied 
with my salary and as I always hada 
great desire to travel (knowing about 
the Compton work and how very 
successful some of the school teachers 
had been who were in the work), 
decided I would take it up. 

This is my eighth year in the work 
and have never had one regret that 
I took it up. Most of all, have been 
able to carry out my life wishes. 

If a girl or woman is obliged or 
wants to make more money, I think 
without a doubt there is no work 
where she can make any more money 
than in educational salesmanship 
The secret of the whole work is— 
‘It's Up to You!’ 

Caroline S. Kuechler, 
Norfolk, Va. 


* * * 
January 6, 1923 








When I first became interested in 





summer workin ateachers’ magazine, 
which I answered. In a few weeks I 
had signed a contract with Comp- 
ton’s. I consider this one of the most 
momentous days of my life. In- 
stead of plugging along in a little 
time-worn rut I have gone on to 
bigger and broader things. 

The checks I drew the first sum- 
mer almost took my breath away. 
I made more money the first summer 
than I had ever made in a whole year 
teaching. 

With the advent of our new work, 
C. P. E., lam more enthusiastic than 
ever. I feel that there is a big future 
before this new work and for any 
ambitious person who can secure a 
position with the House of Compton. 

Grace Fay, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ok * * 
January 25, 1923 

Several years ago I gave up the 
argument that teaching school was 
more elevating than selling books, 
which I had been carrying on with 
friends of mine who had made good 
with Compton’s, and joined the 
Compton Family. I have never re- 
gretted having made the change. 

Besides being able to earn more 
money than one could ever earn 
teaching, one has the pleasure of 
travel. To have visited the places 
and seen the sights I have seen would 
have taken quite a sum of money, 
but traveling with Compton's has 
made it possible to put money in my 
pocket and see the country also. 

Ruth Rounds, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Letters from other teachers who 
have made good with Compton’s 
will appear in the April issues 
of Popular Educator, Primary 
Education and the Journal of 
the N. E. A. 














Educational Salesmanship I was 
teaching school... . 

I left my schoolroom in May and 
I have never taught since. That 
summer I saved much more money 
than I had earned in one year of 
teaching. 

From experience I have learned 
that I am rendering one of the great- 
est services for mankind that is pos- 
sible in any line of endeavor and that 
is why I am so happy to be allied in 
this great movement. 

I know the House for which I work 
is the biggest, finest, most human 
organization ir the business world. 
I owe all my small success in business 
to their patient guidance, their sym- 








pathy, to the great big spirit that 

exists throughout their entire organi- 

zation. Adele Barrett, 
Berkeley, Calif 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oakpark Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


April Club Letter 


DeAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

A county superintendent said to me a few days 
ago: “It is so important that a teacher should fit 
into her community and become a part of it. My 
attention has been called to several instances where 
a teacher, excellent in scholarship, did not succeed 
in her work because she failed to become acquainted 
with the people of her community, while another 
young woman with much less ability made a great 
suecess of her work because she showed an active, 
sympathetic interest in the people around her.” 

Two things are necessary for the teacher to pos- 
sess in her community—the confidence and the co- 
operation of parents. Without these assets she can 
not hope to be effective either in the schoolroom or 
outside, and to obtain them she must know and 
study her community. Confidence is born of con- 
tact. Consequently the teacher must become a live, 
throbbing part of the community, whether it be 
evidenced in the activities of schoolroom, church or 
social gathering. A letter from a superintendent 
of schools to a young man who had applied for a 
position in the high school is significant. He said: 
“Are you a member of some church and do you take 
an active part in its activities? Have you done Boy 
Scout work? Are you interested in the life of the 
community in which you teach?” 

Many a community has been brought together by 
working on a school project. With common inter- 
ests a teacher can lead and direct the forces of a 
community, learn the various influences at work 
and with wise judgment utilize the material at her 
command for the betterment of the community. 
Teamwork—co-operative effort—is a community’s 
greatest asset. 

It is needless to say that we are dependent one 
upon another. We do not and cannot live alone or 
be independent of other individuals. We are con- 
stantly affected by others and they by us. You all 
know Carlyle’s story of the beggar woman of medi- 
eval England. This woman went from door to door 
through the village begging for food, only to be 
turned away without the least evidence of kindness 
or pity. But she had the final word, for, though she 
died in the ditch outside the village, she gave an 
epidemic of smallpox to the whole community. They 
would have notning to do with her, but she had 
much to do with them. Whoever takes and doesn’t 
give is cheating something or somebody. In most 
instances it is the community that has to pay for 
the independence of individuals. All our interests 
are so interrelated that it is impossible to separate 
one from others and say that it stands alone, or 
that it affects none besides those immediately in- 
volved. Interdependence of human life is an under- 
lying principle of the universal plan. This being 
so, the individual can enrich his own life only as he 
enriches the common life. 

It is frequently stated that the best service ren- 
dered by a teacher is that which grows out of her 
constructive contact with the community. Friendly 
outside relations and mutual confidence will go a 
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long way to establish a smooth-running schoolroom. 
When children know that their parents respect the 
teacher, they are more amenable to the teacher’s 
influence. 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


Miss D. M. Dews, Junior Form Mistress of the Grammar 
School, Knaresborough, Yorks, England, and her pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in Alaska, or 
in any state of the United States. 

Mr. G. E. Burley, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Canada, would 
like to correspond with teachers in the Philippines, United 
States, Alaska, England, and France, discussing the geographi- 
cal, political, economical, and natural features of each country. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Jessie B. Caldwell, 
Speemore, Oklahoma, would like to exchange letters with the 
same grades in schools of California, northern Minnesota, and 
other states, 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Lavon Wood, Salem, 
South Dakota, would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grades in other schools. 

Miss Edith I. McGee, Pagosa Springs, Colorado, and pupils 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in 
Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, South America, Africa, Australia, Florida, 
and California. 

Miss Lillian Martin, Danville, Arkansas, Box 45, and pupils 
of the third and fourth grades ‘would like to réceive letters 
from teachers and pupils in schools of the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, and Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Rose Parker and seventh and eighth grade pupils of the 
Hazel Public School, Hazel, South Dakota, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, Hawaii,.Cuba, Alaska, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Jeannette Balder- 
ston, Dana, Illinois, wish to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, or the southern 
states. 

Miss Marie Hansen, Aberdeen, South Dakota, Route 1, Care 
of E. A. Rietz, and pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to corr d with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, and possessions of the 
United States. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mr. Lloyd 
Ewing, McComb, Ohio, Route 23, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, England, South America, or the island possessions. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mr. Guy 
King, Elgin, Kansas, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in states east of the Mississippi River. 

The pupils of Miss Lura Martin, Earlham, Iowa, wish to 
correspond with pupils of the seventh and eigth grades in 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and Philippine Islands ; 
also any state in the Union, except Iowa. 

The teacher and pupils of the B fourth grade of Pasco Public 
Schools would like to exchange letters, views, and sample 
products with other teachers and pupils of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Canada, and any state of 
the Union. Address 412 Shoshone Street, Pasco, Washington. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Miss Wilda Gillins, Will- 
oughby School, Milford,. Illinois, would like to exchange letters 
and views with pupils of the same grades in any part of United 
States, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Canada, and Alaska. 

The pupils of Mr. Jean C. Snyder, McDavid Point School, 
Coffeen, Illinois, would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
any school in the United States, Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, West Indies, or foreign countries. 

Miss Anna Beckstrom, Farmer, Washington, and pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the southern 
states. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Mary Thomas, 
Union City, Michigan, would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, apd the 
West Indies. 
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The tenth grade pupils of Miss Mary Shipp, Woodville, Ala- 
bama, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grade in Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the 
United States. 

Mrs. Ella Bailey and pupils of Jonesville, Lee County, Vir- 
ginia, would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in any state in the Union, 
or any other country. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss Lola Curry, 
Viola, Missouri, would like to correspond ‘with pupils in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Canada, and the 
United States. 

The third, fourth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss Agnes Hol- 
man, Stockton, Missouri, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in Alaska, Canada, or any of the southern 
or western states. 

The pupils of Mrs. Oscar F. Johnson, Lynch, Nebraska, wish 
to correspond with pupils of other schools in the southern and 
western states; also Canada and Alaska. 


The fourth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Esther Horswill, 
Leverett School, Alma Center, Wisconsin, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in other states, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 


The teacher and pupils of the fifth and eighth grades of 
Smoky Hill School would like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in Spain, France, Alaska, United States, and 
Canada. Address Mrs. Blanche M. Confer, Tionests, Pennsyl- 
vania, Route 1. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Frieda Glaubitz, Wal- 
nut Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in the same grades in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states. 

The sixth and eighth grades of Mrs. Saul Gregory, Curry- 
ville, Missouri, wish to correspond with pupils in the same 
grades in any state of the Union, and in any foreign country. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss Estelle Bennett, Jamesburg, 
New Jersey, would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grade in any state of the Union, or in any foreign country. 

The pupils of Miss Grace Clement, Utica, Illinois, would like 
to correspond with fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of any 
state in the Union, Canada, Alaska, and Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The second, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of the Brady 
School would like to exchange letters with the pupils of the 
same grades in the southern and eastern states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. Address Miss Ethel Hutton, 
Philip, South Dakota. 

Miss Winnie O. Teeter and seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Keota, Iowa, would like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils in various parts of the United States, British Isles, 
Alaska, and Hawaiian Islands. 

The teacher and pupils of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in a rural school of the Ozark Moun- 
tains would like to receive letters from teachers and pupils in 
other schools in the United States, Canada, Alaska, and any 
foreign country. Address Miss Winita Butcher, Monteer, Mo. 


The Junior High pupils of Iola F. Short, Ulm, Wyoming, 
would like to correspond with seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grade pupils of any state in the Union, or any foreign country. 


Miss Margaret Moriarity and her pupils of Heldspring School, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils of other states of the Union, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Esther Seng and pupils in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, Lushton, Nebraska, District Number 4, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, and Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The seventh grade pupils of Crockett School would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in schools of the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and the Philippines. Address Mrs. Ethel E. 
Neuman, Dallas, Texas. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mr. Buell E. 
Crum, Dunlapsville School, Liberty, Indiana, Route 5, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in the same grades in any 
state of the Union, or in any foreign country. 


The fifth grade pupils of Miss Marian Wheeler, 56 Water 
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April Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 
BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Use light blue for the background, brown for the ground, black for the boy. Cut green plants and a brown bird. 
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Street, Stonington, Connecticut, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Miss Hazel E. Richmond, Box 594, Mt. Hope, West Virginia, 
would like to exchange post card views with teachers of West 
Virginia; also teachers of other states, Canada, and Alaska. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Margaret LaRue, 
Hillsboro, West Virginia, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in the United States, Alaska, Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Will also exchange views and products. 


Miss Annie Sheridan, Sutton, Nebraska, and sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils would like to corr d with teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in schools of Canada, Mexico, 
Hawaii, South America, British Isles, or any state in the Union. 





The teacher and pupils of the sixth grade of Sutton School 
‘would like to exchange letters and products with teachers and 
pupils of the same grade in any state or country. Address Mr. 
Marvin Golden, Sutton, West Virginia. 


The second and third grade pupils of Miss Hannah Mae Wil- 
liams, Zenda, Wisconsin, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and the southern states. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. H. B. 
Williams, Kaufman, Texas, Route 1, wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in western or northern states. 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Mary Peter- 
son, South Lewistown School, would like to exchange letters and 
products of their vicinity with pupils of the same grades in any 
state in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, Philippine 
Islands, West Indies, or any foreign country. 

Address Mrs. Mary Peterson, Lewistown, 
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Letters 


Helps for Foreign Children 


I have beginners and some first grade pupils in 
my school who cannot speak English. I have very 
good success with them, using the following method: 

I make outline drawings of animals, birds, and 
flowers; if desired, these can be purchased of a 
school supply house. I also use pictures of objects, 
and of children and animals playing. Some of these 
I buy and some I cut from magazines and cata- 
logues. 

One period each day I show the children a pic- 
ture; for example, an apple. I ask if anyone knows 
the name of the object; if no one answers, I tell 
them that it is an apple and that it is good to eat. 
Sometimes I make motions to show what the word 
“eat” or some other word means. Then I place two 
or three sentences on the board: 


I see an apple. 
The apple is red. 
I like to eat the apple. 


I have the children read and copy the sentences. 
Later I use pictures of children playing, and as the 
pupils give the story of the picture I write the sen- 
tences on the board. The children then read and 
copy the sentences.—A TEXAS TEACHER. 
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Rainy Day Projects 


I had always dreaded rainy days; pupils seemed 
so restless, Recess was enough to set the strongest 
nerves on edge. But every teacher of small chil- 
dren knows what a rainy day recess means! 

Last term I solved the problem. My second grade 
decided to build and furnish a house for the famous 
“Three Bears.”’ My contribution to the project was 
a coping saw and some tacks, while the second 
graders did the rest. 

Deciding to build the house first, they secured 
some stiff cardboard from a local grocery store. 
This being long enough and wide enough for the 
sides of the house, they marked off the dimensions. 
After the windows and doors were cut out, the work 
looked like Fig. 1. 

The heavy lines were cut with a sharp knife and 
the broken lines were bent into position. Next my 
clever little carpenters fastened the edges marked 
A with some passepartout tape that we happened 
to have. Corners B were also covered to look like A. 

After much debate the little folks decided to put 
siding on the house. Mr. Jones, a friend across the 
street, happened to be siding a garage. After 
watching Mr. Jones, the youngsters cut siding from 
yellow construction paper, pasted the strips care- 
fully on the house and covered the corners. Then 

came the roof. This they made 
from another strip of cardboard, 





Montana. 

Miss Maybelle Werner and the fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Kyle 
School, Downsville, Wisconsin, Route 1, 
‘would like to correspond with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in Alaska, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Texas, 
Florida, and California. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Elizabeth Restle, Granville, 
Wisconsin, would like to correspond and ex- 
change products with pupils of the same 
grades in the southern, western, and north- 
eastern states, Alaska, Canada, and South 
America. 

Miss E. Trene Freed, Dola, Ohio, and her 
pupils in all the elementary grades, would 
like to correspond and exchange products 
with teachers and pupils in southern and A 











after the manner of Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 2, the broken line C was 
cut slightly with a knife, then bent, 
and the roof was fastened on with 
pins. There was some difficulty 
about shingling the roof, so one en- 
terprising seven-year-old visited 
Mr. Jones and the difficulty vanish- 
ed. Shingles were cut from brown 
construction paper and pasted in 
position; the chimney was cut from 
the fireplace picture on a cereal 
box; the wall paper was light blue 
construction paper with an orange 
border; the pictures for the walls 
were cut from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS, and the windows 
A were of reak glass. An interested 








western states, island possessions, or foreign 
countries, 

Third grade pupils of Miss Freda Medley, 
Bassett, Iowa, would like to correspond with 





school children who live in pine-forest re- 
gions. 

Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
wils of Miss Phyllis M. Morrison, Little 











Holland School, Manhattan, Montana, Route 
1, wish to exchange letters with pupils in 


parent cut the windows for his 
little boy, and a little needle woman 
brought dainty lace curtains, which 
the boys hung on lollipop sticks. 
































In the meantime, other boys were 
making furniture. Busy little fin- 
gers drew patterns on. thin pine 























boards begged from the grocery 
store. The furniture was made 











the southern states. A 
Third, fifth, and seventh grade pupils of 
Miss Bernice Nichols, Birney, Montana, wish 
to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
and states of the Union other than Montana. 
Miss Ruth Cardwell’s fifth and sixth grade 
pupils at Grandfalls, Texas, wish to exchange 
letters with pupils in possessions of the 
United States and in South America. 

The teacher and pupils of the eighth grade, 
State Park Rural School, wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of the same grade 
in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
and Canada. Address Miss Katherine 
Knowles, Fairburn, South Dakota. 

The pupils of the Sunny Valley Junior 
High School would like to correspond in Eng- 
lish or Spanish with high school pupils in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, or 
Spain. Address the teacher, Mr. Ira M. Gish, 
Chelan Falls, Washington. 

Mrs. C. E. Blanchard and pupils of La- 
Barge, Wyoming, would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of other 
schools. 

Third to eighth grade pupils of the Loeb 
School, Charlevoix, Michigan, would be 
pleased to answer letters written by others 
at a’ distance. Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. 
Webb, teachers. 


Miss Vona E. Hootman, Batavia, Iowa, 
and her pupils ‘would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of any state or country. 





Made by Pupils of Miss Faye Neds, Latty, Ohio. 
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House of the Three Bears 


Day Projects” on this page. 


See “Rainy 


A with only a coping saw, a toy ham- 

mer, a dull knife, and some tacks. 
Three beds, three rocking chairs, 
three dining room chairs, a table, 
and a dresser completed the Bears’ 
outfit. A little maid of seven made 
a mattress, a quilt, sheets, and pil- 
lows for the beds. Other girls 
brought gay-colored rags and wove 
rugs upon looms made by driving 
nails in a board. 

This work was done entirely dur- 
ing the rainy day recesses. The 
house and furniture were not fin- 
ished until the last month of school. 
I found that the project not only 
kept the children quiet and con- 
tented, but also afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for lessons in per- 
severance and _ helpfulness. It 
turned rainy days into busy days 
full of joy and happiness.—F ays 
NEDS, Ohio. 


Tree Conservation 


An ice storm which struck Ar- 
lington, Mass., and other places near 
Boston on November 28 and 29, 
1921, was so severe that the schools 
were closed for two days. When 
the children appeared after it 

(Continued on page 81) 
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PRACTICAL CONSTRUGTION WoRK 
FOR NOME AND SCHOOL 


Bry FRANK I. SOLAR 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING, DETROIT 
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Kites and Windmills Are Very Interesting Projects 


ITIES where manual training is taught fea- 
ture each year bird house, windmill, and kite 
contests. The boys in the large cities have to 
travel out to the country to find open spaces free 
from overhead wires to fly their kites. 
Contests of this sort can also be arranged for 











Spool Pulleys Transmit Power to Operate 
Acrobat 


in the small country schools because very few 
tools besides the jackknife are necessary. The 
fields for kite flying are close at hand, many dif- 
ferent kinds of birds are found that will not nest 











in the city, and windmills 
can have the direct sweep of 
the wind. Also, remote 
places can be found for 
erecting the windmills so 
that the almost continuous 
noise of the little wheel or 
contrivance attached to it 
will not disturb the neigh- 
bors. 

A plain kite will fly as far 
and as high as one that is 
decorated, but as we like to 
add a touch of beauty to 
most things we make, it is 
always interesting to cover 
the frame with vari-colored 
tissue paper. Suggestions 
for decorating the Star Kite 
are given. Other kites might 
be decorated by using differ- 
ent colored papers or by cut- 
ting out forms of people and 
animals and pasting them on 
the front. 











The kite frames are made 
of sticks and string. A cedar 
post makes the best material 
from which to split the thin 
sticks, although yardsticks such as are often 
given away, or clippings from a cigar box fac- 
tory, are very satisfactory. The sticks should be 
prepared by whittling or planing to size and then 
fastened together at the proper place with a pin 
or brad and bound with heavy waxed thread. 
The frame is held by strings as indicated in the 
drawing, fastened to_ the ends of the sticks in 
splits or notches. Paper is pasted over the 
frame. Use flour and water paste. 

The bridle must be made of strong cord. It 
is tied through the paper around the sticks. This, 
like the tail, will require experimenting. The 
tail is made by tying pieces of rag together till 


Boys and Girls Make Kites, Airplanes, and Windmills at a 


School Playground Bench 


the weight is just right to balance it in the air. 
Messages or pieces of paper with holes torn at 
the center can be sent up on the string. Prize 
may be given to the owner of the most artistic- 
ally decorated kite and to the owner of the kite 
which lets out the most string. 

The windmill can easily be made after a care- 
ful study of the drawing. Pulleys may be at- 
tached to the blades, as shown in the picture, and 
many clever movable devices may be made to 


operate. Paint will add to the appearance. A 
color scheme is indicated on the drawing. To 
work well the movable parts should revolve freely 


and be oiled occasionally. 
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April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 


Which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlweight.— Froebel. 


Nature Projects 
By Ruth Angelo 


Special Project Teacher, Brazil, Ind. 


HERE are not many schools in which a defi- 

nite place on the program is provided for na- 

| ture study. With few exceptions, if scheduled 

at all it is left for Friday afternoon. In such case 

it never comes to be anything but a pleasant enter- 

tainment. This, of course, is better than that it 

should find no place at all in the school work; but 

when we reach our ideal program there will be no 
special period for nature study. 

Already the country is crying out against the 
crowded curriculum, so that any attempt to alter 
must consist in cutting out. If nature study is to 
have any place at all it must do so without use of 
more time. We must remember that it is not so 
much information which we are after as an attitude, 
not so much knowledge as spirit. 

The following projects were distinctly nature 
study and yet they furnished material for every 
subject required. 


AQUARIUM 


One day some goldfish were brought to school in 
a small tin bucket. Immediately the children saw the 
need of a bowl or aquarium. Our first grade had 
an aquarium which they had purchased for five 
dollars. The children wanted to make their own. 
‘They discussed all the necessary steps and decided 
to have the glass cut at a furniture store. They 
measured the first grade aquarium and found that 
they needed three pieces of glass 7” x 14” for the 
sides and bottom, and two pieces 7” x7” for the 
ends. 

The pieces were placed together and fastened 
with one-inch adhesive tape on the inside and out- 
side of all the edges. The tape was allowed to dry 
overnight and the next day it was painted with 
bath tub enamel. Three coats of enamel were used 
to make the edges leak-proof. 

At last the aquarium was completed and ready 
to be tested. The children filled it with water and 
left it overnight. How proud and happy they were 
when they hurried in early the next morning and 
found that it did not leak! We bought more gold- 
fish and took excursions to find tadpoles, crayfish, 
and spotted newts. 

Naturally the children were intensely interested 
in all the creatures of the aquarium and their inter- 
est was carried through all their work. For read- 
ing they procured every available nature book, 
which they read to answer their own questions, to 
substantiate their observations or sometimes just 
for the sake of reading or telling to the class some 
interesting account, 

For arithmetic, such problems as the following 
arose: 

1. If the glass cost 45c, the enamel 50c, and the 
tape 50c how much did our aquarium cost? 

2. If an aquarium the size of ours costs $5.00 at 
the florist’s, how much did we save? 

3. How many could we make for $5.00? 

4. How much water will our aquarium hold? 

5. How many square inches are there in the 
aquarium? ete. 





For language, there were individual and class 
stories and letters telling how to make an aquarium; 
and stories and letters about the growth, care and 
habits of the creatures in ours. Record booklets 
were kept by several of the children. The follow- 
ing letter was written by a 3B boy to his brother in 
college. 


Lambert School, Brazil, Ind. 
March 9, 1922. 
Dear —————-:: 

I wish you could see our aquarium. It is the most 
interesting thing I have ever watched. 

We have our goldfish, two tadpoles, two crayfish 
and a spotted newt in it now. I have been watch- 
ing a fish that has a black tail. He opens his mouth 
so much when there is nothing to eat. Every time 
he opens his mouth those little slits back of his head 
open. I never knew before that fish breathed like 
that. Another thing this fish does that I never saw 
before is to move its eyes from side to side. I'll tell 
you about the tadpole next time. 


Lovingly, 


One girl had drawn in her record book pictures 
of the tadpole and written under each an account 
telling the complete life history of a frog. 











IN APRIL 


April is here! 

Blithest season of all the year. 

The little brook laughs as it leaps 
away; 

The lambs are out on the hills at 
play; 

The warm south wind sings, the 
whole day long, 

The merriest kind of a wordless song, 

Gladness is born of the April 
weather, 

And the heart is as light as a wind- 
tossed feather. 

Who could be sad on a day like this? 

The care that vexed us no longer is. 

If we sit down at the great tree’s feet 

We feel the pulses of Nature beat. 

There’s an upward impulse in every- 
thing; 

Look up and be glad, is the law of 
Spring, 

And, as flowers grow under last 
year’s leaves, 

New hopes arise in the heart that 
grieves 

Over the grave of a gladness dead, 

And the soul that sorrowed is com- 
forted. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 





























Spelling was needed in learning the words for 
language work. A typical lesson asked for by the 
children was: 


breathe newt separate 
crayfish creatures movable 
aquarium developed fins 
balance backbone nostrils 


Drawing, real drawing that called for careful ob- 
servation, was necessary to complete the records. 


BIRD HOUSES 


Fortunately all children are not interested in the 
same things. While some were content to study the 
water creatures, others were studying bird books 
and pictures. As the birds had not returned from 
the South, the children decided to have houses ready 
for them when they came. 

All kinds of boxes and cast-off lumber were 
brought to school. The children planned the kind 
of house they wished to build, drew their own plans 
to scale, then built the house from these plans. A 
coat of dark paint was added. The children who 
made bird houses had some practical work in meas- 
uring and the use of different tools. They learned 
to know several kinds of wood and were soon able 
to choose the wood most suitable for their work. 

Each child made a bird bath which he enameled 
and kept near the bird house. 


CLAY FLOWER POTS AND REED BASKETS 


While working in clay some children made small 
flower pots and wall pockets. Narcissus and hya- 
cinth bulbs were planted in certain of these, while 
others were provided with ferns, geraniums, etc., 
from the school window boxes. 

Members of the class who did not make flower 
pots made reed baskets. They decided on the size 
and shape, then sawed the bottom from scraps of 
soft lumber. The baskets were filled with flowers 
and together with the potted plants were given to 
mothers and to patients in the hospital on Mothers’ 
Day. 


CORRELATED SUBJECTS 


All of these projects furnished practical work in 
arithmetic. Besides the work in measurements, each 
child kept an account of the cost of everything he 
made. This was quite a thrift incentive; the pupils 
learned to use material carefully and to utilize 
things which otherwise would have been cast aside. 

Language and writing followed naturally through 
a desire to write letters and stories about the work, 
and to keep records of the growth of the birds and 
plants. The need for spelling in written work was 
realized. 

We had arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, and 
language every day for a month, yet all were re- 
lated to nature study. There was no set period 
and no time was taken from other subjects. 

Through their sympathetic understanding of in- 
sects, birds, and flowers the children unconsciously 
gained the highest attainments school life can 
bring: the establishment of firm character, and a 
reverent attitude towards the great Power about us. 
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Double-up Classes in Rural Primary 
Writing 
By Beulah Adams Gilmore, Penmanship Supervisor 


HREE or more classes in writing in one small 

rural schoolroom! Again, I hear you ask, 

“How do you do it?” It’s all in the “knowing 
how.” That’s what my watchmaker friend says as 
he adjusts his funny glass over his eye and tinkers 
with my balky watch. 

One essential feature of efficiency in teaching 
penmanship is to double-up whenever possible. 
Watch for opportunities to teach two or more 
classes together, whenever the same rules apply to 
all grades and ages. For instance, last month, we 
recommended teaching pencil holding and body po- 
sition to all the pupils at the same time. Then, 
afterward, take up the thread with the little folks 
and give them individual attention, and requisition 
the services of the older pupils in helping the 
younger ones. 

In actual writing, the matter of speed stands in 
the way of much joint practice, yet when analyzing 
and teaching specific formations of letters, there 
are many times when the classes may be united 
and practice together the letters taught. 

First, settle on definite letter forms, clear-cut and 
simple. Make a more or less permanent border of 
these forms across the top of the blackboard,—a 
mural, if you please! If your blackboard space is 
limited, use a border of heavy tag-board and tack 
it up. Make the capitals and tall letters such as 
b a full space high, and the smaller letters such as 
a, half space high, as these are the sizes that should 
be taught to beginners. It will be easier for the 
older pupils to drop a bit in sizes than for the be- 
ginners to enlarge them. 

Suppose that to-day we teach the h. Do not all 
the children need to learn, or at least to review, the 
details in letter formation? Will not the care and 
precision with which you teach the letter to the lit- 
tle new pupils drive home the lessons of care and 
accuracy to the older children? 

Draw lines about five inches apart on the black- 
board. Teach your letter. Select several children 
of various grades to make copies of this letter in 
the ruled spaces. Compare. Talk it over. Teach 
the children to look for tiny errors. The form of 
the h is quite the same to six-year-old Louis as to 
ten-year-old Kate, and Kate will feel neither unin- 
terested nor superior if called upon to lend a truly 
helping hand or voice at times during the lesson 
when the help of an older pupil is needed. 

At the beginning of the year one letter such as 
h will be quite enough in one lesson for beginners, 
and so these pupils may now be excused from 
further class work and the lesson proceed without 
them. Follow the h up with such a word as hand. 
Perhaps now a little more blackboard work, then 
possibly a short sentence on paper; then drop out 
the second graders and proceed with the others. If 
you have already been counting for the strokes, 
count more briskly now and require more rapid 
work. Just a few minutes’ work with these older 
pupils, and you have taught three classes in less 
than half an hour. 
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A Japanese Farm Corner 
By Dora L. Welch 


VADING the lifeless memory recitation plan 
has led to geography lessons that use the 
child’s head, heart, and hands. His ingenuity 

in construction is brought forth. His energy, both 
physical and mental, is used. He misses no chance 
to live in a make-believe world. The accompanying 
picture was the result of such a study. 

The children found that the big thing about 
Japan that they were interested in was the silk in- 
dustry. For this reason they formed themselves 
into a group of Japanese workers building a farm. 
They first decided on what the Japanese family 
name should be, and that the family itself should 
comprise father, mother and two daughters. 

This led to a discussion of Japanese dress, cus- 
toms, home life, peculiar habits and forms. Books 
from the various homes and school references were 
searched through and through for suggestions that 
would be helpful in dressing the four-inch dolls that 
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were used to represent the family. The children 
were so well informed on Japanese costumes that 
the family was completely clothed, even to the 
wooden clogs and the raffia raincoat. One of the 
celluloid blonde dolls was changed into the most 
charming brunette by the use of some heavy thread 
pasted in a coiffure that any Japanese lady could be 
proud of. 

In a similar way the other needs were met. When 
the question of the house was brought up, one of the 
children knew of a florist who could supply bam- 
boo; and Mother’s kitchen supplied the oiled paper. 
From these two sources grew a typical Japanese 
house. 

To work out the farm without a sand table, we 
papered the floor in one corner of the room with 
heavy brown wrapping paper to represent one acre. 
This was covered with fine sand, plotted off. The 
house and bamboo shed were suitably placed. The 
mulberry trees, made of paper, were the first to be 
planted, and occupied a large part of the farm. 

Near by was placed a row of trays, filled with 
small pieces of straw which harbored the silkworms. 
The next trays were filled with silkworms feeding 
on mulberry leaves, and the last were filled with 
lovely silky cocoons. The charming Japanese 
mother stood winding silk from the cocoons into 
threads. The split skins of the silkworms, scattered 
under the mulberry trees for fertilizer, were repre- 
sented by ground chalk. 

There was a rice field which appeared to be flood- 
ed by a small river made of tinfoil. A vegetable 
garden, a chrysanthemum lot, and cherry trees filled 
the spaces between fields and buildings. Consider- 
able space was given to tea trees on a hilly part of 
the farm. 

A jinrikisha, its wheels cleverly made from milk 
bottle tops, was waiting for the traveler. The house 
showed a neat interior, with one of the daughters 
resting on a wooden “pillow.” There was also a dis- 
play of Japanese dishes. 

The wall at the back of the picture was covered 
with paper on which was drawn a scene with snow- 
capped Fujiyama most prominent. Colored rays 
behind this expressed the idea that Japan is the 
Land of the Rising Sun. This background, together 
with a Japanese lantern lighted by an extension 
light, and a Japanese flag made of muslin, added 
much to the success of the project. 

When the farm was finished and the builders sat 
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around it discussing the success of their handiwork, 
one child suggested that it might be interesting to 
the other grades to see this work. Clever invita- 
tions were made, and each grade was allowed a ten- 
minute visit to the Land of the Rising Sun. They 
came and sat around the farm and enjoyed hearing 
the makers demonstrate their work. The girls of 
the class, dressed in kimonos and with pompons in 
their hair, served the visitors with tea. Four chil- 
dren talked to each class, and thus by repetition the 
lesson of Japan was learned. 

The success of any geography lesson depends on 
a fourfold test: (1) How much knowledge did 
every child acquire? (2) How much enjoyment did 
every child get from the work? (3) How many 
children will look the second time when they see or 
hear the name of Japan mentioned? (4) How 
much of the work, the real work, came from the 
children, with the teacher in the background? 

This plan seems to answer very satisfactorily 
these tests for a lesson on Japan. 


The Psychology of the Pet Show 


By Georgia A. Lynch 


ingly of small value in itself, but when I stop- 

ped to think that each little exhibit was the 
pride and joy of some child’s heart my respect for 
it knew no bounds, 

Does not the millionaire set his house upon a hill 
to be seen and admired by all? Isn’t the guest 
from out of town shown the wealth and beauty of 
the city? Individually and municipally we take a 
natural pride in our possessions. When the idea of 
the Pet Show was hailed with unbounded enthu- 
siasm by every child who could muster so much as 
one black cat, it repeated only the cry of the hu- 
man race, “This is mine. Admire and enjoy it 
with me.” 

Each animal was brought, according to rules and 
regulations, in a screened box, but before the show 
enced each little exhibit found itself in its owner’s 
arms the better to be shown to teacher or playmate 
who had heard all about it many times. 

Spotty, the turtle, was the only exhibit allowed to 
roam at will, and he was seen to cast disdainful 
glances at two Belgian hares as he passed their cage. 


[ certainly was a varied assortment and seem- 
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He was the only one of his kind on exhibition and 
therefore took first prize although his gait was not 
as graceful, nor his shell as well polished, as one 
might wish. 

The Angora fluffed her tail till she looked like a 
set of summer furs. The guinea pigs slept peace- 
fully through it all. 

One calm-looking old rabbit laid his ears back 
and sniffed the blue ribbon tied on his box as if to 
say, “This may be all right, but give me bran.” 

An inherent reverence for motherhood was 
shown by the fact that a yellow mother cat with one 
soft white kitten whose eyes were not yet open took 
the blue ribbon away from all the sleek, well-fed, 
well-groomed, elegant tommies. 

One cage was found to contain only a dogless 
collar and chain, the more important part of the 
exhibit having become disgusted with his surround- 
ings and departed. The little master, ten-year-old 
Milford, was in tears. He had recently moved into 
the district from another city, and being a little 
homesick himself he feared the dog was also. But 
his pet showed good sense in going directly to his 
new abode. The next day the children in Milford’s 
room were given an opportunity to think why he 
went home, and to a thoughtful teacher their sug- 
gestions might be very helpful. ‘He trusted Mil- 
ford.” ‘‘He was afraid and knew he would be safe 
at home.” ‘He went where his friends were.” “I 
never forget to give him water,” said Milford. ‘He 
knows home is the best place,” said one dear little 
girl. 

The little red hen was there with so large a family 
of downy chickens that the bread she has been 
making all these years from a grain of wheat would 
never have gone round, even if Mr. Hoover himself 
had divided it. 

Evelyn forgot her white Spitz dog at noon and 
was allowed to go at recess for it; but by the time 
she had it combed and brushed, and its Sunday rib- 
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bon on, the prizes had been awarded, and so it miss- 
ed the one it would undoubtedly have received. 
This was a most impressive lesson on the value of 
promptness. 

This report would not be complete without some 
mention of the round, soft St. Bernard puppy who, 
in defiance of all health rules, insisted on licking the 
hands and even the faces of the newly-made Knights 
in the National Health Crusade, nor were his ef- 
forts resisted to any great extent by the Knights 
themselves. 

Altogether the Pet Show was considered such a 
success that it is to be an annual institution in the 
K. school, and already the entries and judges for 
next year are being discussed. 


How I Obtained Better Results in Oral 
Reading 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


OT long ago I was given a fourth grade class 

with the instructions, “Do what you can to 
N improve the reading.” Adhering to the 
theory that “we learn to read by reading orally,” 
these children had been pushed through reader after 
reader—the emphasis entirely on oral reading—un- 
til they were thoroughly tired of it and wretchedly 
poor readers. 

They read in a dull, lifeless sort of way, stum- 
bling over words they could not pronounce and un- 
derstanding but little of the text. 

My first move was to provide the class with 
books containing easier reading matter. Popular 
sentiment was such that I could not very well put 
my fourth grade class back into second readers, so 
I selected an easy grade of supplementary texts. 

For several days I devoted my time to summing 
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April Paper Cutting Border 


By ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


C UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two 
lengthwise and fold into thirds; then fold again 
down the center, keeping all edges as even as possible. 
In order to get inside the outer edge a short fold should 
be made, the paper clipped, and the points of the scissors 
inserted in the small opening thus made to cut out the de- 
Part of the cutting may be done on the central 
fold, and for all minor cuts the paper must be folded, 
keeping the outer edges even. 
the folds. 
tate the cutting. Always keep the edges even and avoid 
jagged, splintered cutting. 
the diagrams should be drawn on the blackboard, and the 
teacher should make several cuttings before the class, ex- 
plaining the method as she works. 
have a whole sheet of paper and be allowed to make two 


dividuality should always be encouraged. 





THE DANDELION 


The dotted lines indicate 
Turn the paper whenever necessary to facili- 


In giving this for class work, 


Each pupil should 


The results often show much variety, and in- 
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up the needs of the class and to planning ways of 
meeting these needs. One period each day was set 
aside for silent reading and concentrated attention 
on thought getting. Instant recognition of words 
and word groups, clear enunciation, and good ex- 
pression were the three goals towards which I de- 
cided to work in my oral reading sections. 

At the beginning of the oral reading class five or 
ten minutes were spent in rapid drill on words, 
word groups and expression sentences. Very. sim- 
ple words were listed for the drill in enunciation. 
The aim was to get clear, distinct consonant sounds. 
Words such as 


rest slip which 
best tip where 
nest rip when 
let fed very 
net Ned vain 
bet bread vent 


were drilled on over and over again until pupils 
began to take pride in giving the consonant sounds 
their full value. 

For the recognition of word groups the following 
drill courses were used: 

1. Flash cards were made on which was printed 
a group of words found in the reading lesson. 


The mother bear 

has been eating my 
soup 

the three bears 


when the bears came 
home 

the little bear 

on the soft bed 


These cards were flashed before the pupils’ eyes 
for instantaneous recognition. 

2. Again the word groups were written on the 
board and covered with a curtain. When ready to 
use, the curtain was removed and the pupils vied 
with each other in recognizing the groups. 

3. Sometimes the pupils were given little finders, 
small strips of paper one inch in width with long, 
narrow windows cut in them. The windows were 
half an inch wide and usually an inch and a half or 
two inches long. The children were told to place 
these finders over certain groups of words which 
the teacher should name. 

These devices for word recognition were used to 
overcome the fatal tendency to read one word (or, 
worse still, one letter) at a time. If the eye is to 
become as efficient at sense getting as the ear, it 
must be trained to take in entire words at a glance. 


4, Sentences in the text that were capable of be- 
ing rendered with considerable expression were al- 
so placed on the board. The children were brought 
to a certain pitch of emotion and then asked to 
read the sentences. Thus, the teacher tells them to 
imagine they have found a poor, wet little kitten 
that has been chased by an ugly dog. Then they 
read, “Oh, you poor little kitty.” 

In the reading lesson itself, considerable atten- 
tion was given to the content in order to secure ef- 
fective oral reading. Any difficulties in regard to 
the time, place, cause, etc., of the incident about to 
be described, were first made clear. Where it all 
happened and what it was all about were dealt with 
as briefly as possible, giving these facts only 
enough attention to arouse the interest. 

Considerably more time was spent in working up 
the proper feelings and emotions. A story, suchas 
that of “The Little Match Girl,” must be approached 
with feelings of sympathy and charity. The story 
of Grace Darling needs an emotional background 
of admiration for daring and courage. Oftentimes 
these feelings may be successfully aroused by 
means of a picture, a glowing description, or a 
question or two which will put the child at once into 
the proper atmosphere. “What would you do if 
you were alone in a lighthouse and saw a ship 
being wrecked at sea? 

As soon as the children were ready for the story 
they were instructed to open their books to the right 
page. I then asked them to read the first para- 
graph to themselves to “find out what kind of a 
home the little match girl lived in” or “why she was 
called the little match girl,” etc., framing my ques- 
tion to suit the theme in the first paragraph to be 
read. When all, or most of them, were ready. one 
was asked to stand up, face the class and read the 
answer to my question. 

While he was reading, the rest of the class were 
listening. This provided an audience and gave him 
a desire to do his best for the class. After his read- 
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ing he was asked to suggest criticisms of his own 
reading. Others were encouraged to give construct- 
ive criticism, and lastly, if necessary, I pointed out 
ways in which the pupil might improve his reading. 

At the beginning of each paragraph I stated the 
question or questions I expected answered and re- 
quired the class to get the answers from their read- 
ing. Usually the paragraph was read orally in an- 
swer to my questions; sometimes, however, the pu- 
pils were asked to tell rather than read the answer. 

When a pupil showed by his rendition of certain 
sentences that he did not get the meaning, a ques- 
tion designed to bring out the correct meaning was 
asked him, either by myself or by others in the 
class. 

Whenever possible, children were allowed to 
dramatize the text. If the subject matter stated, 
“Henry answered slowly and thoughtfully,” the 
reader was expected to assume an air of thought- 
fulness and to answer slowly and in the manner in 
which he thought it was done in the story. 

When a pupil is reading orally, I listen, and ex- 
pect to get the meaning from his reading of the 
text. I am better able to judge his enunciation, ex- 
pression and position in this way. Besides, it is 
more courteous to listen. 

In assigning reading lessons, I aim to arouse the 
children’s interest in what is coming next by dis- 
cussing the situation with them, letting them sur- 
mise and then presenting the motive for the next 
lesson in a well stated, interesting question. 

In a few short months, by using such intensive 
methods, the expression and oral reading in my 
fourth grade class were improved very greatly, and 
what was still more satisfactory, my pupils had 
been awakened to an intense love for reading. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


EARMARKS OF DRAWING AND MUSIC 
SUPERVISION 


It is usually easy to tell upon merely entering a 
primary room whether or not drawing and music 
have their supervisors there. If there is a gorgeous 
display upon the walls, smacking of hectograph and 
stencil and patterns, I conclude that there is no 
drawing supervisor. But if the exhibits are crude 
to one not familiar with a child’s method of express- 
ing himself, but are the free-hand work of a child, 
revealing his mind’s workings, I recognize the pres- 
ence of art supervision. 

If the children’s speaking voice is low and sweet, 
I suspect that music has its place in the school cur- 
riculum. It needs only one simple song in light, 
sweet tones to convince me. Loud speaking, and the 
shouting of songs, rarely occur where music is 
taught. 

THE MAGIC WAND 


Aftr reading a story about a magic wand, the 
children were playing a language game based upon 
it, for the purpose of establishing the habit of ask- 
ing, “Have you?” rather than, “Have you got?” 
One child left the room, and the wand was hidden 
in some other child’s desk. If the first child, on re- 
turning, could find the wand in three guesses as, 
“Have you the wand, Martha?” he might make 
the wish which he most desired to have come true. 

Martha found the wand. She was ragged, none 
too clean, unkempt of head, and pitifully, hopelessly 
dull of eye. She made her wish: “I hope I can do 
better all the time in my work.” 

“And not a chance in the world for her wish to 
come true,” I remarked to the room teacher later. 
“At least she can never go far.” 

Miss —’s eyes filled. “Martha comes of a bad lot,” 
she said. ‘Her parents are dead; her two brothers 
are in jail now for forgery; she steals, and lies, and 
swears like a trooper. At ten she is a child of the 
streets, frequently not going home at night, seldom 
appearing for meals. Last year she was positively 
unruly in school, and forever playing truant. 

“T have tried so hard to get hold of her. You can 
see that she was well behaved, and she is rarely 
absent any more. The children have stopped tell- 
ing me about hearing her swear. And she is begin- 
ning to show signs of really caring about her work. 
I couldn’t help being moved by her wish to-day. 
She may never be able, because of her mental limi- 
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tations, to do what would be good for another child. 
But she is doing ‘better’ for her—all the time.” 

A magic wand, you see, has reached out and 
touched Martha. 


NUMBER DRILL 


In observing a third grade number drill upon 
combinations the following facts were obvious: 

That concert work covers a multitude of sins. 
Many children make no pretense of thinking out 
the proper answer for themselves—it is so much 
easier to let the leaders do it and, once they dis- 
cover what they are about to say, to chime in heart- 
ily, if a bit late. Some do not even trouble to do 
that. They just open their mouths and make a 
sound. It is possible to judge a child’s knowledge 
of combinations only by his individual response. 

That if a child is allowed to give answers to com- 
binations until he misses, unless he misses pretty 
soon the other children grow inattentive, and the 
lesson is lacking in value for them. 

That if a child recites until he misses, when an- 
other takes his place, the first child gains nothing 
unless the teacher finds time and remembers to 
call upon him again for the combination which was 
his Waterloo. 

That ten little fingers are an ever-present help in 
time of trouble, and that it requires eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of the teacher to be sure that 
they do not supplant memory. 

That games invented by the teacher for the pur- 
pose make everlasting but necessary drill a keen 
pleasure instead of a bore to the child. 











WHO HAS A BETTER ANSWER? 


Jack was painting a winter scene with a zeal and 
enthusiasm as glowing as the sunset colors he 
splashed on the white paper. The brown eyes which 
he raised now and then had imps in them; and his 
mouth with its uptilted corners showed good nature, 
but none too much patience. 

A hapless move of one of his quick young arms, 
and Jack had upset his pan of water onto the pic- 
ture he had been painting with such joyous pains- 
taking. 

“Oh! Darn the old thing! Darn it, anyway!” he 
cried impulsively, trying to save his work from 
utter ruin. 

Miss Goodale walked back to his seat and helped 
him. “Jack,” she said quietly as she applied his 
paint rag to small pools, “that is a word which the 
best sort of people do not use.” 

“Well, what do they say then,’ demanded the ex 
asperated child, “when things like this happen?” 

“Nothing at all,” was the explanation. “Words 
like those tells tales on you. They tell that you are 
not strong enough not to be upset by mere things. 
A really strong person, one strong enough to con- 
trol himself, would not let himself even be ruffled 
at a piece of hard luck like this. He would just 
grin, and start over.” 

Miss Goodale walked on. There was silence for 
a moment. But when she reached the other end of 
the room, “Miss Goodale,’ came a small voice, “may 
I have a fresh sheet of paper?” 





APRIL COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting lo their friends 
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MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


MY BLACK HEN 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded, brass 
paper fasteners or bits of wire. The little girl’s hair and shoes are black. Her stockings are white. 
She wears an orange dress and a red hair ribbon. The hen is black with orange bill and legs, 
its comb and wattles are red. The egg is white. 
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Teaching Punctuation by “Pictures” 
By Bonnie Gilbert 


NE of the many mysteries concealed in that 

most amazing of all labyrinths—the public 

school English course—is this: When, where, 
and how do children learn punctuation? Is it ever 
taught in the sense that its sister-mechanics, par- 
agraphing, spelling, and capitalization are? Or, to 
be trite, is punctuation one of those subjects we are 
exposed to while in school, and really take, after 
we get out? Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that teachers scattered up and down the line of the 
twelve years of public school will testify that their 
boys and girls show little or no skill in the art. 

Without going into tiresome and profitless discus- 
sion, we may attribute the failure of the public 
schools in this particular to three causes. These we 
may classify broadly as remote, contributory, and 
direct. The first term covers such administrations 
as use English departments to kiln-dry young, weak, 
or inexperienced teachers. Any elaborations on a 
condition so prevalent would be unnecessary here. 
Until there is some standardization of equipment 
for teaching English, that condition will continue; 
and the high school or normal school general prac- 
titioner may still hope for a niche in some English 
department. He speaks, reads and writes in Eng- 
lish; therefore, he can teach it! 

Of contributory causes, that of poor textbooks— 
those containing poorly evaluated material—has 
been ever present. And, since English is so often 
taught by those just entering the profession, or 
those just waiting to get into some other depart- 
ment, or those who do not expect to teach at all if 
anything better turns up, to such, a good textbook 
is indispensable. A survey of texts for teaching 
English will show, in some hardly more than a bare 
mention of the subject of punctuation; in others an 
inadequate treatment; in still others a discussion so 
far along in the book that its importance seems 
minimized by location. 

The cause which we may term direct lies prima- 
rily in the lack of drill sufficient to establish princi- 
ples upon which to base a habit of punctuation. In 
some localities grammar has fallen into such dis- 
repute that it has had to be reorganized and in- 
corporated under a different name, Sentence Struc- 
ture, and taught “incidentally.” Too often this 
means that the conscientious teacher must teach it 
surreptitiously; for, if a student is not grounded in 
certain fundamentals of sentence structure, all ef- 
forts to teach him punctuation are vain—state- 
ments of business colleges to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Be it said in justification of all teachers of Eng- 
lish that much of the blame for inefficient results 
may justly be laid at the door of a course overfull 
of “essentials.” It is only the exceptional teacher 
who can cover it; none can do all of it well. Out of 
a feeling of sheer desperation produced by the in- 
effectual attempt to cover the “limits” was born a 
device which I call the “wordless sentence.” 

The plan of this device, in brief, is to teach the 
more difficult rules of punctuation by means of lines, 
which by their form may indicate weak or strong 
clauses, and by inserting marks of punctuation at 
relative distances so that these marks stand out in 
bold relief. The mastery of each rule is to be fol- 
lowed up with short, snappy drills in which the 
students “draw” the sentences instead of writing 
them for punctuation in the usual way. This pic- 
turization of the form of sentences prevents the di- 
verting of attention so often caused by the words 


themselves. For example, John has recited more or 
less accurately the following rule: “Between prin- 
cipal clauses that are not joined by a simple con- 
junction such as and or but, and that are too closely 
related to be treated as separate sentences, use a 
semicolon.” The teacher then turns to the board 
and draws two firm straight lines (the clauses) 
separated by a semicolon: 





? 
The meaning of the rule is at once clarified be- 
cause the words have been dropped, leaving the 
meaning stark and bare. 

“There is a picture of what you have said, John.” 
(It is a distinct advantage to use the word “graph” 
to start with, especially if John likes mathematics.) 
If he is like the Johns I have been teaching for the 
last five years, his jaw will drop when he sees what 
a simple thought he has been struggling to express. 
And when he is asked to state the rule as simply as 
the picture has, he will get it down to something 
like this: “When you want to leave the conjunction 
out of a compound sentence use a semicolon.” Those 
fifteen words will serve John better than the orig- 
inal thirty-one, for they are his. All the class will 
enjoy the novelty of drawing the pictures of short 
sentences like: 


Learn to punctuate; it will be useful. 
I like him; I think he plays well. 


Next, Mary recites another semicolon rule; it 
goes something like this: “A semicolon is used to 
separate the clauses of a compound sentence when 
those clauses are long.” The only two differences 
show up clearly when shown so: 

and 
; but 
The lines representing the clauses are longer than 
those of the first picture, and the conjunction is re- 
tained. . 

This way of explaining is particularly helpful in 
presenting the following rule, which is often trou- 
blesome to students: “Use a semicolon before such 
expressions as namely, viz., for example, e. g., that 
is, i. e., when used to introduce examples of state- 
ments made in the preceding part of the sentence. 
These expressions should be followed by commas.” 








(namely ) 
(viz. ) 

; (for example) , 
(e. g. ) 
(that is ) 

(i. e. ) 


The rule which the pupils make from looking at 
that picture may not be smoothly worded, but the 
meaning of it will stay with them permanently. 

Before continuing the semicolon rules, let us ex- 
amine this rule: “A comma is used to set off a de- 
pendent clause which precedes its principal clause.” 
Since.this presupposes a familiarity with the com- 
plex sentence, and since every class contains some 
who are still at sea about that matter, we will have 
the picture show the difference in clauses by draw- 
ing the dependent one wavy to show that it is not as 
strong as the firm straight line used for independ- 
ent clauses. Then we have 

PIPPI FIV ’ 
A sentence easily grasped and illustrating this rule 
is, “When the bell rings, we shall go.” The de- 
pendent clause is easily recognized here, and so 
does not divert attention from the matter at hand— 
that a comma must set it off. By substituting 
orally other adverbial conjunctions to take the place 
of when (as, if, as soon as, etc.), much can be done 





towards clinching the idea of the sentence made 
complex by reason of an adverbial clause. Further- 
more, by reversing the picture and sentence, put- 
ting the dependent clause last, the pupils may be 
shown rapidly what is meant by “force in the sen- 
tence,” and that when so stated, all need for the 
comma is removed. It offers a splendid opportunity 
also for calling attention to the possible advantages 
in variety of sentence structure. 

This useful little rule offers an easy approach to 
another semicolon rule: “Use a semicolon when 
either or each clause of a compound sentence con- 
tains a comma.” By adding the statement, “and I 
hope you will move quietly” to the illustrative sen- 
tence above, we have, “When the bell rings, we shall 
go; and I hope you will move quietly.” Illustrated, 
it would be, 





’ ; and 
There is a decided advantage in using the sen- 
tence employed with the previous rule, for the pu- 
pils already understand the form of the sentence 
and the reason for the comma. The addition of 
“new” knowledge to the “old” knowledge insures a 
clear understanding of a rule often meaningless. 
It will be seen that by administering the device 
in this way, the class is taken into the very heart of 
a sentence; and that dispensing with the words in 
no wise sacrifices the thought. On the contrary, 
where sentences for dictation are judiciously chos- 
en, the pupils are led by easy stages into involun- 
tary inspection of sentences, which after all is the 
basis of the habit. 
The following rules need no explanation: 
——___—., Parenthetical expressions, 
Nominative of address, ——— 
Nominative of 
—_—_———, Nominative of address, 
—., Non-restrictive clause, —————— 
Direct quotation 


OP PDD PDIP 











address 











Direct quotation, 
Direct quotation, —_—— — 
An enumeration or illustration 

Students like this plan of learning punctuation, 
for it obviates the memorizing of rules; teachers 
like it because it saves time and energy spent in 
writing practice sentences on the board. By hav- 
ing lists of sentences easily accessible, drills may be 
given frequently. These drills should be short; 
frequency is more to be desired than length. Check- 
ing the work of the class may be made easy and 
effective by the teacher’s walking about the room as 
she dictates, or by indicating the pictured rule on 
the board. Until the rules are firmly fixed, it is 
well to have them stated from their pictured form 
on the board. 

Interest may be spurred by having a pupil dictate 
sentences collected from the written work of» the 
class; this adds a personal touch. The very pur- 
pose of the device—to add interest and a bit of play 
to punctuation drills—would be spoiled by treating 
the device too seriously; it should not be forced, but 
given gradually, and always unexpectedly. This 
will preserve its novelty—a spirit of play. 

A little study of the device will show that it. is 
based on sound psychological principles. Its nov- 
elty interests; its speed and simplicity appeal; and 
its graphic quality impresses. It has obvious peda- 
gogical value, for it saves laborious and often in- 
effective work on the part of the teacher; its ease 
of administration insures more frequent drills; it 
minimizes explanation by words; it induces invol- 
untary inspection of sentence structure, and so 
helps in laying a good foundation for a knowledge 
and fullest use of the English sentence. 
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Making Geography Seem More Real 


By France Russel 
Emerson School, Butte, Mont, 


EOGRAPHY taught strictly by the textbook 
and as a quite independent subject has about 
as much appeal for the child as a steel en- 

graving, but colored with history and elementary 

geology it takes on a richness of tone rivaling a 

Maxfield Parrish fairy tale illustration. 

Teachers would save an infinite amount of time 
and confusion if in the beginning, and with each 
class, they would give a world outline in geography 
and throughout the year locate on the world map 
every place referred to in the history, reading or 
geography. 

The erstwhile drudgery of teaching the zones may 
be quickly overcome by having the children take a 

. piece of paper exactly the size of the world map in 
their textbook, marking the tropics, the circles and 
the equator at the exact distances from each other 
that they are in the book. The space between the 
tropics is marked Torrid Zone and colored yellow, 
the spaces between the tropics and the circles are 
marked Temperate Zone and colored green, the 

Frigid Zones are left white. Let the pupils trace the 

continents separately on tissue paper, cut them out, 
and paste onto the paper on which they colored the 
ZONeS. 

Have South America pasted first, with the equa- 
tor crossing the mouth of the Amazon. In putting 
in North America, Florida is just north of the 
tropic and points to Panama; the ocean between 
Africa and South America is about large enough to 
put Africa in and the slave coast goes just north of 
the equator. In placing Europe note that Spain is 
so close to Africa that a cannon can shoot across 
the Strait of Gibraltar. The Tropic of Capricorn 
crosses Australia near its center. 

The map possesses untold difficulties for some 
children. While the slower pupils are struggling 
with theirs let the quicker ones be working out a 
free-hand world map on the board. If the names of 
the tropics, circles, continents, oceans, zones, etc., 
ure given as daily spelling lessons, by the time the 
child has worked out this problem he will have an 
idea of the shape, size and location of the continents 
that he can never wholly lose. 

Next the names of the mountain ranges should be 
given as a spelling lesson and then printed on the 
maps. Often some child will notice that most of the 
largest ranges are found near sea coasts. Even a 
fourth grader can understand why this is so if you 
cxplain that the earth was once a white-hot sphere, 
which cooled—first of course on the outside so that 
a crust formed. Things in cooling shrink and the 
inside continued to cool and shrink until eventually 
there was nothing to support the outside crust, so it 
fell in in three great blocks. 

You can see from the 
illustration that the out- 
side crust, being larger 
than the space into 
which it fell, pushed to 
make room for itself. 
The crust was not rigid 
enough to transmit the 
push throughout its ex- 
tent, therefore the edges 
wrinkled, just as a sheet 
of modeling clay, pushed 
at its edge, would do. 

These huge masses of crust, thrust into the air, 
do not always find a comfortable resting place at 
first and in readjusting themselves they make what 
we call earthquakes. Sometimes a block of crust 

exerts pressure on the still molten interior and the 
Java oozes forth just as the liquid would if you filled 
a rubber ball with water and pressed on it with 
your thumb. 

Jagged peaks, voleanoes and earthquakes always 
indicate “new” mountain ranges but the age of 
mountains is counted not in years but in millions of 





years. 

A child will never forget the mineral products of 
the Andes after he has beheld, in imagination, the 
armored soldiers of Pizarro beating the conquered 
warriors of the Incas as they plod over the snow- 


crowned peaks, leading the llamas laden with planks 
of gold and silver. 

If the teacher will search her memory or her ref- 
erence books she will find some story in every case 
that will keep individual mountains or ranges from 
being merely names. 

The mountains and plains have not always been 
as they are on the earth now. There have been mil- 
lions of years when a comparatively level condition 
existed, when the sea winds blew from coast to 
coast, the climate was mild, and ferns as large as 
pine trees throve. Then came upheavals and the 
winds were barred by the mountains, snow fell and 
did not melt and great ice sheets were formed. 
Slow sinking of the crust buried the vegetation un- 
der water and later heavy pressure from loads of 
earth caused chemical changes. The result was a 
substance that we now mine and call coal. 

Then for the rivers. If the teacher wishes it so, 
the Mississippi isn’t just a rather crooked line on 
the map, it is by night the broad, sinister stream on 
which the followers of De Soto silently embark that 
they may bury their dead chief in its bosom, or by 
day the great, muddy flood on which the young 
Lincoln floats down to New Orleans, where he sees 
Slavery and vows if he ever gets a chance “to hit 
it hard.” 

We can imagine Lewis and Clark with their party 
of white men and Indians floating down the broad 
Columbia, straining their eyes to discover what 








The Split Ball 


each curve is going to reveal to them, waiting ea- 
gerly for the indications of high and low tide that 
will tell them they are nearing the ocean. 

The pupils themselves will probably be able to 
furnish the story of the bay and river named for 
Henry Hulson. The poor, defeated man who was 
set adrift in a rowboat has a particular appeal to 
these lovers of adventure. 

Roosevelt in his Through the Brazilian Wilder- 
ness makes us think of the Amazon River as fringed 
with a jungle abounding in vicious insects and rep- 
tiles while the waters hold countless numbers of 
man-eaters. 

The rivers of Europe and Asia have been so de- 
scribed in song and story that in the average class 
the children themselves can furnish the story for 
each stream. 

In one class a small girl triumphantly appeared 
with a phonograph record of Strauss’s “Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz. We located the river and then listened 
solemnly to the record. After that a regular flood 
of “river” records appeared—everything from 
“Beautiful Ohio” to “Watch on the Rhine.” While 
we may doubt the value of music in teaching geog- 
raphy we could never doubt the earnestness of the 
pupils in furnishing it. 

Sooner or later the question of the comparative 
size of the continents will arise. If, instead of being 
told the order in which they come, the pupils are 
allowed to make their own lists, often they will list 
North America as larger than Africa. If you look 
at the map yourself you will see that it does look 
larger. Then it is a good thing to take the ordinary 
rubber ball (often some child will donate a punc- 
tured one, but if he doesn’t the results will compen- 
sate the teacher for a five-cent expenditure) and 
have the best draftsman in the class draw on it in 
ink a map of the world. Then split the ball from 
pole to pole through the Pacific Ocean and slit it 
from the poles toward the equator sufficiently to 
make it lie flat (five slits are enough). The chil- 
dren see that there are v-shaped pieces to be 
filled in on a flat map, although they do not exist on 
a spherical one. If the split ball is placed where 





the children can handle it, it never seems to lose iis 
wonder for them, but throughout the year from time 
to time they will spread it out and puzzle over it, 

If a set of pictures can be obtained (the National 
Geographic Society’s set of Pictured Geography is 
excellent for this and quite inexpensive), an excel- 
lent way of showing them to the children is to put 
one picture on each desk, number the rows of desks, 
and arrange that the children in the odd-number 
rows are to move one seat forward when they 
change, the ones in the even-number rows are to 
move back. The first child in the first row is the 
official mover and on changing is to take the last 
seat in the last row. A watch is put on this first 
seat and at the end of the allotted time the mover 
rises as the signal that all are to change. A class 
can be taught to move so quietly that a recitation 
in another class can progress quite undisturbed in 
the room. Teaching from pictures is remarkably 
painless geography, both for teacher and pupils. 

If you should wish to try a typical examination 
with the class that has had such a presentation of 
the subject, surely they will be able to “name the 
continents in the order of their size and tell in 
which zones each is located; name and locate five 
great mountain ranges; five rivers,” etc. 

Besides facilitating this memory work perhaps 
the pupils have benefited in other ways. We burst 
into poetry at the thought that maybe 

The Kongo, drawn in printer’s ink, 
Of densest jungles makes them think 
And beasts galore! 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Tools 
A FIFTH GRADE PROJECT 
By Clara M. Bush 


HE proverbial “last straw” materialized 
when I turned suddenly and saw Thomas us- 

I ing a chisel for a screw-driver and John ham- 
mering away for dear life with a wrench. At my 
vehement remonstrance they obediently dropped the 
abused implements, but it was evident that they had 
no conception of the individual uses of the different 
tools or the care they required; and the affection of 
the skilled artisan for his tools was as far distant 
from their minds as the east is from the west. 

The time was ripe to teach tools—their uses, their 
care, the spelling of their names, etc. In order to 
fire the zeal of the class we organized a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Tools; and that we 
might have a record of some of the results of our 
work along this line, we voted to develop a Tool 
Project. 

Boys were sent to hardware stores in the school 
neighborhood to state their aims and ask for old 
catalogues of tools and other boys wrote letters to 
manufacturers, with the result that in piles on our 
tables lay catalogues showing tools of every descrip- 
tion—-small tools, large tools, miscellaneous tools, 
and special tools. To our surprise there were many 
copies of the same catalogue, which made class 
study delightfully easy. 

The sporting columns of the big dailies never 
held greater fascination for the athletic fraternity 
than did these catalogues for the boys in my class. 
They studied them; compared them; found superior 
qualities in the different makes of the same tool. 
In one finely-arranged catalogue, christened by us 
“The Supervisor,” they found illustrations showing 
skilled mechanics using different tools in the correct 
way, and we held innumerable “clinics” with these 
illustrations as guides. A pupil supervisor would 
select a picture (for example, a workman using a 
wrench), call up a boy, hand him a wrench and tell 
him to “go ahead and tighten that nut.” Then he 
would compare the workman in the picture with the 
workman at the bench in regard to his choice of the 
right size of wrench for the job in hand, examine 
the wrench to see “if the screw was turned up 
tight,” if “the jaws gripped perfectly” and warn 
him not to “try to turn with the tips of the jaws.” 
Then another supervisor and another boy woul 
choose another picture and so on, the boys seeming 
never to tire of holding clinics. 

In another catalogue, dubbed “The Boss,” they 
found wonderfully definite rules for the care of 
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tools. The boys used the rules in this way: A 
“hoss” would stand in front of the class and read 
aloud the following rule: “ ‘Take care to sharpen 
the shears properly and as often as necessary to 
give an easy cut.’ John, get our tinner’s shears and 
see if they are sharp enough to get an ‘easy cut.’” 
Then another boss would take his place and read: 
“‘Grasp the pliers well away from the point to get 
proper leverage.’ Henry, show us the right way to 
hold the pliers”; or “James, let me see if you hold 


the pliers the right way.” And so this game goes 
on until everybody has been a workman and has 
been promoted to the position of boss. 

As in all great enterprises, our beginning was 
humble. Our first written work consisted of using 
the names ‘of tools for our spelling lessons and every 
boy wrote the spelling lesson for each day on the 
typewriter. Our next step was to associate the 
written word with the tool itself. Small pictures of 
different tools were mounted on a sheet of paper 


and the name written or typed beside each picture. 
We selected a tool, for example a saw, which “is the 
family name of a large group of children.” We 


mounted pictures of hack, rip, cross-cut, coping, 
back and key-hole saws, and wrote, using red ink, 
the name of each kind of saw under its picture. 
Out of gray paper we cut sections to illustrate a 
model of which most of the boys had made a copy— 
a duck rocking-horse. We mounted it on a sheet of 
paper and underneath it we wrote, in red ink, a list 








Code. 








A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the eighth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 





CHEERFULNESS 


VU. 


"Tis hard to smile when things go wrong, 
But a Scout will laugh, and perhaps sing a song. 
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of the tools used in making the model and the use to 
which each tool was put, as follows: 


To make this duck I used a 


saw to cut the wood 
plane to smooth the wood 
drill to make the hole 


bit-brace to hold the drill 
file to smooth the edges 
hammer to drive the nails 

On a sheet of half-letter size we mounted a pic- 
ture of an ax in one margin and in the other margin 
one of a hammer. In the center panel we wrote ad- 
vice in regard to what not to do with these tools: 

1. A hammer or hatchet should not be used on 
stone or metal work. 

2. They should not be used for prying up heavy 
box-lids, ete. 

3. Of course, no hatchet should be used on old 
lumber from which the nails have not been 
removed. 

A sheet of our best typewriting paper was given 
to the picture of a skilled artisan using a chisel in 
the proper way and under the picture was type- 
written: 

1. Keep the tool bright and sharp at all times. 

2. Protect the cutting edge when not in use. 

3. Never use a chisel to open boxes or as a screw- 

driver. 

Similar to this sheet was the picture of a work- 
man using a bit-brace and bit, under which was 
written: 

1. Always be sure that the bit is set down in the 

chuck as far as it will go before tightening. 

2. See that the bearings are well oiled at all times. 

3. Keep the tool from dampness. 


The sheets on the charts were only a few of 
the many lessons we worked out on this subject; 
and as the making of each sheet was a class lesson, 
the boys learned to spell the names of tools, to un- 
derstand their uses and to know how to care for 
them. 

The selected sheets were mounted on gray card- 
board 24” x 36” and the frames were made at the 
workbenches in the schoolroom. After the charts 
were tacked onto the frames, a backing of thin 
boards was nailed on, as in the case of a regular 
picture frame, to give strength. Since many of the 
tools have black handles and most of the pictures 
used are in tones of black, the frames and backs 
were painted black. 

The two charts were fastened together by hinges 
so that they would be closed like a book and a screw 
hook and eye were added to make sure that the 
precious sheets were properly protected. Lastly, 
two heavy wire handles were put on with staples, so 
that the proud workmen might easily carry the 
project about for exhibition. 


Teaching Possessives 
By Gertrude Vaughn 


ANY pupils have difficulty in forming pos- 
M sessives, simply because they are careless or 
ignorant of the singular and plural numbers 
of nouns. When attention is called to this fact and 
a few drill lessons are given, teachers will soon find 
few mistakes of incorrectly formed possessives in 
written work. 
The two or more rules generally given for form- 
ing possessives are sometimes confusing. A practi- 


cal one rule guide that will cover most cases is: 
“To plural nouns ending in s add an apostrophe 
only; to other nouns, whether singular or plural 
add an apostrophe and s. 

After the rule has been memorized the child has 
only to look at a word and question himself: “Is it 
singular or plural? If plural does it end in s?” 
When these facts are determined, he uses the part 
of the rule that applies. A good exercise for drill 
follows: The teacher writes the form on the black- 
board with a list of suitable nouns in the first 
column. Pupils are required to fill in the other 
three. 


’ 


Plural 


Possessive 


Plural 


Possessive 
Singular 


Singular 


boy 
man 
mouse 
. tooth 
girl 
. goose 
. tree 
. woman 

Papers may be exchanged during the class period 
and the other three columns filled out, requiring pu- 
pils to repeat the part of the rule that applies each 
time a possessive is formed. If there is blackboard 
space, pupils may be required to write sentences 
using all four forms of each word, as: 

1, The boy is here. 

2. This boy’s book is new. 

38. The boys are playing football. 

4. The boys’ football suits are new. 

While teaching the possessives of nouns it will be 
(Continued on page 88) 











die photographs show two pleasing jars, 
to be used as receptacles for fresh flowers 
or for dyed grasses and winter bouquets. 
They are made by using enamel paint on an 
olive bottle and a mustard jar. One is black, 
with the top edge and the triangular design is 
bright red (vermilion). The other vase is a 
silvery gray. The edge, outline of panels, and 
the leaves are a medium green. The conven- 
tional flowers are a light red, pale yellow, and 
light orange. All have black centers. 

This is an excellent project for any grade 
above fourth. As the jars may be collected at 
home or from a hotel, the only cost is the 
paint. To supply an entire class you will need 
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DECORATIVE JARS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


a half-pint can each of the following enamel 
paints: black, white, and silver gray; also one 
tube each of artists’ oil paints (American 
make) in vermilion, king’s yellow, Prussian 
blue, and chrome green. A bottle of turpen- 
tine and a few old tin lids or saucers to hold 
the colors as you mix them will also be re- 
quired. . 

For the background or body color, work di- 
rectly from the can of enamel. Be sure the 
jars are clean and dry, then apply a coat of 
enamel to the outside, using a soft, flat brush. 
Do not handle until thoroughly dry. Allow 
forty-eight hours for this. 

Plan the design on paper, then trace onto 
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DESIGNS FOR JARS 
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YAVAY 


thin paper to transfer to the jar. To have 
lines show on black, rub the back of the trac- 
ing paper with white chalk, then go over the 
outline with a sharp lead pencil. Details of 
designs are shown in the drawings. For all of 
the colors used in designs, mix the oil paint 
with white enamel. This gives a smooth gloss 
to the color. The amount of white to be used 
depends upon the tone desired; very little was 
used with the vermilion on the black jar. Use 
just enough enamel to give the red a sheen 
and to cause it to run smoothly from the 
brush. To apply the design use small round, 
pointed camel’s hair brushes. These jars will 
sell well at school or church bazaars and fairs. 
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Entertainment for April Programs 


Jim Hawkins 


By Paul V. D. Hoysradt 


(A Play in One Act, Adapted from Part I of 
“Treasure Island’’) 


CHARACTERS 
Jim Hawkins 
Mrs. Hawkins, Jim’s Mother 
Dr. Livesey 
Sguire Trelawney 
Bill Bones 
Blind Pew 
Dirk 
Driver to Dr. Livesey 
Followers of Pew 


SETTING 

Living room of Admiral Benbow Inn, 
a typical English inn of early eight- 
eenth century. Door leading out of 
house in rear at extreme left. Door 
leading to other parts of house in 
right wall-at front. This door is cur- 
tained. Windows, two in rear wall at 
center and right, and one in left wall at 
front, look out in daylight upon a coun- 
try highway with ocean beyond. ; 

It is night now and when curtain 
rises, Mrs. Hawkins is seen lighting 
candles on mantle in rear left wall and 
setting them on table in center of stage. 
Light reveals stair landing in right 
corner of stage, as well as chairs, pic- 
tures on walls, etc. about room. 


THE PLAY 
(Gruff voice chanting from behind cur- 
tained door) 
“Fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum—” 

(Voice trails off into inarticulate 
mumble. Mrs. Hawkins gazes at door 
with fear and dismay.) 

Blind Pew (entering with Jim Haw- 
kins at door left rear; he holds Jim’s 
arm in wrenching grip)—Now, boy! 
Take me straight to him. 

Jim (frightened almost out of his 
mind)—I tell you sir, he’s not what he 
used to be. He’s— 

Blind Pew (giving Jim’s arm a tor- 
turing wrench)—Take me straight to 
him or ll break your arm. 

(Bill Bones appears in curtained 
doorway. With eyes glazed and blood- 
shot, face flushed, he reels unsteadily.) 

Bill Bones—And what mought you 
want of me, mate? (Tone softens as 
he recognizes Jim.) Now Jim, my lad, 
what’s on your mind to-day? (Recog- 
nizes Jim’s companion and color goes 
out of his face. Gasps.) Blind Pew! 
(Staggers to chair and sinks in it.) 

Blind Pew—Yes, and why not, Bill 
Bones? (Gives Jim’s arm another 
painful wrench.) Lead me straight to 
his chair, boy. (Jim obeys.) Sit where 
you are, Bill. If I can’t see, I can hear 
a finger stirring. Business is business. 
Hold out your left hand. (Gives Jim’s 
“rym another wrench.) Here, take his 
left hand by the wrist and bring it 
close to mine. (Jim obeys and a slip 
of paper is seen to pass into Bill 
Bones’ hand. With his errand accom- 
plished, Pew hobbles nimbly across 
room to door at left rear, goes out, and 
for several minutes the tapping of his 
stick can be heard on the road.) 

Bill Bones (hoarsely, gasping in aw- 
ful whisper)—The black spot! (Looks 
vt slip of paper in his hand.) Ten 
o'clock! (Rises to his feet as if leading 
cvtlass charge.) We'll do them yet. 
\vast every man of you! (Sways un- 

‘eadily for a minute, then topples back 
i chair—a limp heap.) 

Jim (rushing to chair)—Mother! 
Mother! . He isn’t dead, is he? 

Mrs. Hawkins (looking at body close- 
ly, then nodding slowly)—Yes, Jim, 
he’s past all help. (Jim bursts into 
fears. Mrs. Hawkins picks up slip of 
paper dropped by Bill Bones and reads 
from it.) “You have till ten to-night.” 
(Pauses, then with a lightning-like dis- 
play of energy speaks.) Quick, Jim! 
We haven’t a moment to lose. Those 





men will be back at ten (glancing at 
clock). It lacks only twelve minutes 
now! 

Jim—What are we going to do? 

Mrs. Hawkins—I’ll have what the 
Captain owes me for lodging if I die 
for it. We must get his chest upstairs 
and the key off of that (indicating 
body). Who’s to touch it, I’d like to 
know? (She begins to sob.) I can’t 
bear to, Jim. 

Jim—I'll get it, Mother. 

Mrs. Hawkins—And I'll go upstairs 
for the chest. (Starts up stairway, but 
stops on landing.) Ill call when I 
need help, Jim. (Goes on up stair- 
way.) 

(Jim goes down on knees beside chair 
and after opening Bill Bones’ shirt at 
throat, he draws out key on end of 
tarry string. Rising, he assumes a lis- 
tening attitude. He goes to door, lis- 
tens tensely a moment, and shoves bolt. 
He then goes to windows, peers out, and 
draws blinds. In the meantime Mrs. 
Hawkins can be heard moving around 
overhead.) 

Mrs. Hawkins 
stairs)—Jim! 

(Jim dashes upstairs and presently 
he and his mother appear with large 
wooden chest which they can hardly 
carry between them. They set it down 
in the middle of the room.) 

Mrs. Hawkins—Did you get the key? 
(Jim hands it to her and Mrs. Hawkins 
proceeds to unlock the chest and throw 
open the lid.) 

Jim—Smell the tar, Mother! 

Mrs. Hawkins (removing clothes)— 
Here’s his best suit. 

Jim (taking out pistols and cut- 
lasses) —And look what he had to fight 
with! 

Mrs. Hawkins (carefully lifting out 
jingling canvas bag)—Here’s what 
we’re after. (She dumps coins on floor.) 
I'll empty out the money and now you 
hold the bag while I count it. 

Jim (obeying)—Look at his charts 
and maps, Mother! He must have 
sailed all over the world. 

Mrs. Hawkins (absorbed in her 
counting) — Twenty-nine — thirty— 
thirty-one—thirty-two— 

Jim—Isn’t that oilskin bundle a 
queer-looking thing? I’d like to know 
what’s in that. 

Mrs. Hawkins (counting)—Forty- 
seven — forty-eight — forty-nine—fif- 
ty. (Pauses for breath.) There! I’ll 
show the neighbors I’m an honest wom- 
an. I’ll have my dues, but not a 
farthing over. 

Jim (clutching his mother in sudden 
terror)—Listen! 

(The house instantly becomes still, 
and through this awful silence the tap- 
tap of the blind man’s stick can be 
heard coming nearer and nearer on the 
road outside.) 

Mrs. Hawkins (badly frightened, in 
a tone no louder than a whisper)—It’s 
the blind man. Shall we hide? (She 
starts to rise.) 

Jim (holding her back)—No, wait! 

(A pause. The tap-tap of Pew’s stick 
is heard to come up to the door at left 
rear. The knob is tried, and after 
futile effort to open, the tap-tap of the 
stick is heard to go off down the road 
again.) 

Mrs. Hawkins—Did you bolt that 
door, Jim? (Jim nods.) Well, you 
saved our lives this time. But there’s 
no telling how soon he’ll be back with 
the rest of his men. 

Jim—It'll only take him a couple of 
minutes to tell them. 

Mrs. Hawkins—Oh, whatever shall 
we do? I’m glad your poor father 
never lived to see this day. 

Jim (listens carefully, then gives a 
significant .nod)—There, they’re com- 
ing. Quick, Mother! Let’s hide. Take 
everything! 


(calling from up- 








Mrs. Hawkins (taking only bag)— 
No, I’ll not take a penny more than he 
owes me. 

Jim (picking up oilskin packet from 
chest)—Then, I’ll take this to square 
the count. 

(Sound of footsteps on road outside.) 

Mrs. Hawkins—There they come! Oh, 
wherever shall we go? What’s to be- 
come of my poor boy Jim? 

Jim—Hurry, Mother. Follow me! 
We’ll hide in the back cellar. 

Mrs. Hawkins—What? 
through the. trapdoor? 

Jim—Yes. I'll help you. 
Mother! 

(Mrs. Hawkins and Jim rush out 
through the curtained doorway at right 
front. A pause. The clock on the mantel 
strikes ten. The sound of the foot- 
steps grows in volume until they are 
heard just outside door at left rear.) 

Pew (shouting)—Down with the 
door! 

Chorus of voices—Aye, aye, sir! 

(Door is burst open and a crowd of 
rough-looking seamen, headed by Pew, 
enter. One of the party carries lan- 
tern.) 

Pew—Now for Bill and his key. 
Make it short and swift with him, 
mates! 

(Pew’s followers haul out cutlasses 
and knives, but draw back appalled, as 
light of lantern reveals corpse in 
chair.) 

First Follower—Bill’s dead already, 
Pew. 

Pew—You crawling lubbers, what 
are you waiting for? Search him, some 
of you. 

Dirk—Pew, they’ve been here before 
us. Some one’s turned Bill’s chest out 
alow and aloft. 

Pew (shouting)—Flint’s fist! 
it there? 

Second Follower—The money’s there. 
It’s all over the floor. 

Pew (roaring)—Blast the money! 
Flint’s fist is what we’re after! 
Dirk—It isn’t here, Pew. 

Third Follower—We_ don’t 
nohow. 

Pew—Oh, you shirking lubbers! Isn’t 
it on Bill? Shiver my timbers, if I 
only had eyes! 

(A sharp whistle is heard down the 
road outside. For an instant the crowd 
stands petrified, then there is an awed 
whispering.) 

Dirk—That’s Black Dog. 

Pew—Never mind Black Dog. 
Where’s  Flint’s fist? Search Bill, 
some of you. 

Fourth Follower (after futile over- 
hauling of corpse)—Bill’s been over- 
hauled already, Pew! There’s nothing 
left. 

Pew (working himself up to frenzy 
of rage)—It’s these people of the inn 
have done it. It’s that boy! I wish I 
had his eyes out. Scatter, lads, and 
find ’em! 

(General ransacking of house follows. 
Chairs are overturned, pictures knocked 
down, etc.) 

Fifth Follower (looking significantly 
at candles)—They left their glim here, 
sure. 

Pew—They were here no time ago. 
They had the door bolted when I tried 
it. (Shouting)—Scatter, lads, and find 
’em! Rout the house out! 

(Another sharp blast of whistle is 
heard, nearer this time. Again the men 
come to a standstill.) 

Sixth Follower—There’s Black Dog 
again. Twice, now! 

Dirk—We’ll have to budge. 


Pew—Budge, you skulk! (Dirk mut- 
ters to. himself.) Black Dog was a fool 
and. a coward from the start. Those 
people must be close by! You have 
your hands right on it. Scatter and 


Go down 


Quick, 


Isn’t 


see it, 








look for them. Oh, shiver my soul, if 
I only had eyes! 
(A third blast of whistle still nearer.) 

Followers—Three times, Pew! We’ve 
got to budge! (Scramble to pick up 
money off floor and put it into their 
pockets.) 

Pew—You’re a pack of skulking 
cowards—the whole blasted lot of you! 
You have your hands on thousands and 
yet you hang a leg. If you had the 
pluck of a weevil in a biscuit, you’d 
catch them still. 

First Follower—Hang it! We’ve got 
the doubloons, Pew. 


Second Follower—We’ve got the 
Georges, Pew. Don’t stand there 
squalling. 


(A fourth blast of the whistle only a 
short distance down the road.) 

Pew—And I’m to lose my chance for 
you skulking rumpuncheons? I’m to be 
a poor crawling beggar when I might 
be rolling in a coach? You blasted 
cowards you! I’ll show you! (Strikes 
out right and left with his stick. Hits 
one or two who snarl with rage and 
try to grab stick. Then all gradually 
slip out of room. Realizing he is alone, 
Pew changes his voice to a wheedling, 
coaxing tone. Calls out into night, 
through door at left rear that has been 
left standing open.) You aren’t going 
off without me, are you, mates? You 
won’t leave old Pew here all alone? 
Dirk, Black Dog— 


(An answer comes here in the form 
of a shrill blast of the whistle close at 
hand, and horsemen galloping madly 
down the road. Terrified out of his 
senses, Pew makes a wild dash through 
open door into road. The next moment. 
there is a loud scream, the sound of 
horse’s hoofs striking an object, and 
horsemen pulling up abruptly. Then 
all is still. A long pause. Then a man, 
young and out of breath, with the ap- 
pearance of having been riding very 
fast, comes running in through the 
open door. It is Dr. Livesey’s man.) 

Dr. Livesey’s Man—Mrs. Hawkins! 
Mrs. Hawkins! It’s Dr. Livesey’s 
man! 

(Mrs. Hawkins and Jim both rush in.) 

Mrs. Hawkins—What’s the matter? 
Have they gone? 

Dr. Livesey’s Man—We’ve just run 
down a man. Have you some water? 
He’s badly hurt. 

Dr. Livesey (entering with Squire 
Trelawney)—lIt’s no use. The fellow is 
stone dead. Serves him right for go- 
ing around without somebody to guide 
him. (Sees Bill Bones’ body.) Aha! 
So you’ve had some more dying inside. 
I see. When did it happen? Another 
row with Black Dog? 

Jim—No, he died about half an hour 
ago. All of a sudden. 

Squire Trelawney—A good riddance 
for you, Mrs. Hawkins. I hope he left 
you something to pay for the long 
months of lodging you gave him. 

Mrs. Hawkins—I got the most of it. 
If the blind man and the rest of his 
men hadn’t come along so soon, I’d have 
had it all. 

Dr. Livesey—He must have had a 
fine set of friends. By the looks of 
things, it’s a wonder they didn’t take 
the house with them. Where were you, 
through it all? 

Jim—In our back cellar. But it 
wasn’t money they were after. It was 
Flint’s fist.. I heard Pew tell them to 
find it, over and over again. 

Dr. Livesey—Flint’s fist? 

Squire Trelawney—And pray, what 
may that be? 

Jim—Perhaps it’s that— 

Mrs. Hawkins—You mean that oil- 
skin bundle you left down cellar? 

Jim—Yes, I'll go get it. (Goes out 
through right doorway.) 

Dr. Livesey—Do you know, Trelaw- 
ney, I can’t help but feel an unusual in- 
terest in anything our friend in the 
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chair there left behind! He was such 
a solitary and mysterious fellow. 

Squire Trelawney—There’s an _ at- 
mosphere of mystery and strangeness 
about the place right now that I don’t 
understand. 

Dr. Livesey—You’ve heard of this 
Flint, I suppose? 

Squire Trelawney—Heard of him? 
Heard of him? He was the _ blood- 
thirstiest buccaneer that sailed. Black- 
beard was a child to Flint. And as for 
money— 

Jim (running in with oilskin packet) 
—Here it is! 

Dr. Livesey (opening packet while 
the Squire puts on his spectacles)—So 
this was what they were after, Jim, my 
boy! Well, we’ll ali look it over to- 
gether. (Spreads out packet.) 

Squire Trelawney—Hello, a map! 

Mrs. Hawkins—And an island, too. 

Squire Trelawney—tTreasure Island! 

Mrs. Hawkins—What a_ strange 
name! 

Dr. Livesey—But look at this, Squire. 
“Longitude sixty-three—twenty! Lati- 
tude fifty-two—eighty. Both down, 
you see. 

Squire Trelawney—And read this, 
Livesey. “Bulk of treasure here!” 
What do you say to that? 

Jim (mystified and chagrined)—I 
don’t understand. 

Squire Trelawney—Of course you 
don’t, my boy. But you will inside of a 
month. (Rises)—Livesey, you must 
give up this wretched practice at once. 
To-morrow I’m off for Bristol, and in 
three weeks’ time—three weeks, two 
weeks, ten days—we’ll have the best 
ship, sir, and the choicest crew in Eng- 
land. We’ll have favorable winds and 
a quick passage and not the least dif- 
ficulty in finding the spot. Then 
there'll be money to play duck and 
drake with ever after! What do you 
say to that, Jim, my lad? 

Jim—But— 

Dr. Livesey—But what, Jim? 

Jim—What am I to do about it all? 





Squire Trelawney—That settles it, 
Doctor. Hawkins shall come as cabin 
boy. You’ll make a famous cabin boy, 
Hawkins. You, Livesey, you can be 
ship’s doctor. 

Dr. Livesey—And you, Squire, you | 
can be admiral. 

Squire Trelawney—lIs it a go? 

Dr. Livesey—Aye, aye, sir. 

Squire Trelawney—How about you, 
Jim? 

Jim—lI’ll go anywhere with you, sir, 
if my mother will give her consent. 
(Looks appealingly at Mrs. Hawkins.) 

Dr. Livesey—Of course a mother 
can’t stand in the way of her son’s mak- 
ing his fortune, can she, Mrs. Hawkins? 

Mrs. Hawkins—I wouldn’t do any- 
thing to spoil my boy’s chances. Jim 
knows that. (Mother and son em- 
brace.) 

Squire Trelawney—It’'ll only be three 
weeks and we’ll all be on the water 
and then land-ho! 

Dr. Livesey—Aye, 
for Treasure Island! 

Jim (while his mother holds him clos- 
er)—Hurrah for Treasure Island! 

(Curtain.) 


aye, ship ahoy 


Spring Beauty 
By Isaac Bassett Choate 


While yet the maple trees 
Flaunt shreds of scarlet as a beggar’s 


rags 
While ‘yet the vagrant bees 
Seek willow catkins thro’ the rustling 


flags, 
While bluebirds blithely sing 
The joy of coming spring, 
When all the woods around 
With emerald leafage crowned 
Shall hear the redwing blackbirds 





Make gladsome echoés ring— 


’Mid lowly wintergreen 

That braves the chilling frost beneath 
the snow 

Where pure white flowers are seen 

= of sun and rain alike, to 
ow, 

Then waiting, waiting here, 

This dark old hemlock near, 

I watch for bird and bee, 

For bud on bush and tree, 
And I think how very soon 

Spring Beauty will be here. 


An April Dance 
“RAINDROPS” 
By E. Rubie Capen 
(For solo or group) 


Costume—dress of soft gray mate- 
rial with quarter-inch gray ribbon, 
crepe paper or cloth overskirt and 
streamers to be sewed to under side of 
sleeve from shoulder to wrist or at- 
tached to arms by elastic. Silver tin- 
sel may be used with the gray if de- 
sired. 

Music—“Sparklets” by Walter E. 
Miles (Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio). Omit introduction and 
repeats. 

DANCE 

Entrance—With arms out at sides, 
32 skipping steps (skipping in circle to 
right if the entrance is a short one)— 
16 measures. 

I (A)—Stamp forward with right, 
bring left up to it, and step on left; 
repeat twice, turn in place with three 
small steps, right, left, right. (With 
left arm out at side bring right hand 
up high on each stamp. On turn have 
both hands high overhead)—4 meas- 
ures. 

(B)—Repeat 
measures. 

. (C)—Repeat A and B—8 meas- 
ures. 


II. Make circle to left ‘with this step. 

(A)—Hop forward on right, ex- 
tending left back with straight knee, 
and bring hands high overhead; hop 
forward on left, bringing right foot up 
to left knee with toe pointed down; 


same to left—4 


| arms out at side—1 measure. 


(B)—Repeat A—1 measure. 

(C)—Walk 4 steps, moving arms 
slowly forward and back at sides as if 
scattering raindrops—2 measures. 

(D)—Repeat A, B and C 3 times 


' —12 measures. 


III (A)—Three slides to right and 
point left foot to side, heel well for- 
ward—2 measures, 

(B)—Three slides to left and 
point right foot to side—2 measures. 

(C)—Hop forward on right, ex- 
tending left back, knee straight, and 
bring hands high overhead; hop back 
on left, bringing right foot up to left 
knee, with toe pointed down and arms 
out at side. Repeat. Turn in place 
with 3 small steps (right, left, right), 
arms high over head and point left 
foot, well forward—4 measures. 

(D)—Repeat A, B, C, starting left 
—8 measures. 

Exit—Skipping steps with arms at 
side, using as much music as needed. 
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The Robin 
By J. C. Prince 


The Robin is a bonny bird, as merry 
childhood knows, 

Although he wears no gaudy crown, 
and dons no dainty hose; ; : 
Although no sun-hues paint his wing, 

or play about his crest, 
One ruddy flush of beauty burns upon 
his buoyant breast! 


The Robin is a sacred bird, by Nature’s 
nameless charm: ; 
Romance and song have hallowed him, 
and shielded him from harm: 

The school-boy, as he roams about, on 
mischief bent, or play, 

Peeps in upon his callow brood, but 
takes them not away. 


The Robin is a gentle bird: for, so old 
legends tell, ; 

The babes within the forest wide, he 
guarded long and well; 

He made for them a winding-sheet of 
fragrant leaves and flowers, : 
And sang a daily dirge for them in dim 

cathedral bowers. 


The Robin is a tuneful bird; how oft at 
shut of day : 

With his familiar music, he disturbs 
the dewy spray! 

With song so quaint and querulous, and 
yet so swect and wild, 

That Age leans on its trembling staff 
and listens like a child. 


The Robin is a social bird, that loves 
the kindly poor; 

He scorns the palace porch, but comes 
to haunt the cottage door; 

For bit of crumb he is not dumb, nor 
insolent, nor shy; 

He sets his thanks to melody, and bids 
his friends good-by! 


‘The Robin is a patient bird, for in the 


sternest hour, 

His grateful anthem gushes forth with 
most consoling power, 

And though a touch of sadness seems 
to mingle with the strain, 

’Tis such as suits the pensive ear, and 
gives the heart no pain. 


The Robin is the Poet’s bird; poetic is 
his name, 

And mortal minstrels, not a few, have 
linked him with their fame; 

Poor Robin Bloomfield spake his praise, 
as eke did Robin Burns, 

And Redbreast sings a requiem above 
their honored urns. 


The Robin is a welcome bird; when 
frost is creeping round, 

When snow-wreaths wrap the ghostly 
trees, and clothe the stilly ground; 
But woe to them who have no heart to 

love his simple lay! 
For birds, like flowers, are pleasant 
things that never lead astray. 


Then from the Robin let me learn some 
lessons good and wise; 

Firm faithfulness, sweet cheerfulness, 
beneath the sternest skies; 

A hymn of praise, and upward gaze to 
Him who guides and gives, 

Who moulds and moves, sustains and 
loves the humblest thing that lives! 
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The Umbrella Brigade 
By S. E. Gosselink 


For 4 Boys and 4 Girls, who alternate in posi. 
tion ; all carry umbrellas closed. 
All— 
The Umbrella Brigade are we, 
We walk in all kinds of weather; 
Sometimes alone, sometimes a few, 
But mostly all together. 
1st Boy—Little care we for the rain, 
2nd Boy—Let it pour with might and 
main; 
38rd Boy—The Umbrella Brigade are 
not afraid, 
4th Boy—Our umbrellas can stand the 
strain. 
All (raising umbrellas) — 
The Umbrella Brigade are we, 
What care we for rainy weather? 
We splash through the water, the 
mud and the rain, 
And always keep close together. 


1st Girl—We love a rainy day, 


2nd Girl—No matter how long our 
way, 


8rd Girl—We laugh and are happy as 
though the sun shone, 

4th Girl—But we’re glad when he 
comes out to stay. 

(Boys and Girls pair off, linking arms. 

Girls close umbrellas.) 

All— 
The Umbrella Brigade are we, 
We’re prepared for rainy weather; 
When school is done we scamper 

home, 
Holding umbrellas together. 


The Queer Little House 


There’s a queer little house and it 
stands in the sun. 

When the good mother calls, the chil- 
dren all run. 

While under her roof they are cosy and 


warm, 
Though the cold wind may whistle and 
bluster and storm. 


In the daytime this queer little. house 
moves away, 

And the children run after it. happy 
and gay; 

But it comes back at night, and the 
children are fed 

And tucked up to sleep in a soft feath- 
er-bed. 


This queer little house has no windows 
nor doors— 

The roof has no shingles, the rooms 
have no floors— 

No fireplaces, chimneys, nor stoves can 
you see, 

Yet the children are cosy and warm as 
can be. 


The story of this funny house is all 
true; 

I have seen it myself, and I think you 
have too. 

You can see it to-day, if you watch the 
old hen, 

When her downy wings cover her 
chickens again. 


April Miracles 
By Alice E. Allen 


On the earth so bleak and deserted, 
A miracle came to pass, 
The little bright raindrops seemed 
nothing but rain, 
But wherever they fell—there was 
grass. 


It went on raining, and dripping 
From clouds, from branches, from 


eaves, 
And the trees all knew; on each shrub 
and vine 
Wherever it touched—there were 
leaves. 


And then came a wonderful morning, 
All shimmering gold and gloom 
And wherever a raindrop and sunbeam 


e 
They left a pink apple-bloom! 
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Photograph by Professor Peter Dykema for Junior Home Magazine 


Singing Games and Folk Dances 


HE value of singing games, to teach children grace and rhythm in bodily 
movement, is recognized by all teachers. Play is the natural expression of 
the virile activity with which children abound. Therefore, they respond 


eagerly to singing games, for these are the embodiment of social play plus the. 


attraction of rhythm, which strongly appeals to children. 


Columbia singing games records are a great help to the teacher. They are well 
chosen. They are the simple ones that have proven the most effective in 
interesting the little folks. They involve plenty of activity, but not the over- 
stimulating type. The music is quiet and made for the intimacy of the class- 
room or for smaller groups of children. As examples of Columbia’s interest — 
arousing singing game records we suggest these three fine numbers: | 


Looby-Loo. (a) Vocal; Did You Ever See a I See You. (a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra. ay Pag Vocal (b) Orchestra 
Oats, Peas, Beans and with Orchestra. . 
Barley Grow. (c) Vo- Round Game. (b) Vocal = pes “ oo 
cal; (d) Orchestra. with Orchestra. (Sing- a tae 
(Singing Games) A-3148 : ° ie A-3149 Meeting) Vocal and \ A-3153 
10-inch ing Games) 10-inch Orchestra. 10-inch 
London Bridge. (a) Vo- c Th h 75c 75¢ 
- eal; (b) Orchestra. Mua ay Gea Skip to Ma Lou. (a) Vo- 
Round and Round the g cal; (b) Orchestra. 
Village. (¢) Vocal; Ten Little Indians. (c) 
(d) Orchestra. (Sing- Vocal with Orchestra. Swiss May Dance. Vo- 
ing Games) (Singing Games) cal and Orchestra. 


Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman 


Folk Dances—The widespread introduction of Folk Dancing in American Schools marks the 
inauguration of a movement that will result to the benefit of every scholar. Not only do they 
afford the finest form of physical exercise, but there is no better way to give boys and girls 
an understanding of character differences of people than by teaching them the actual physi- 
cal movements of their dances, which in themselves are the very expression of the life of the 
people. Columbia Folk Dance Records are authoritative and genuine, 


Folk Dance Records 





A-3000 Chimes of penne. A-3061 
St. Patrick’s Day. (Irish Jig) Prince’s Band. 10-inch (Swedish Dance) Prince’s Band. “inch 
Highland Fling. | (Scotch) Prince's Band. ¢ 1 mach | 1, Sompaeh (eth Dance) Prince's Bana:  rse® 
A-3038 Chicken Reel. (American Open Dance) 
Bluff King Hal. (English) Prince’s Band. A-3077 
Shoemaker’s Dance. (Danish) Prince’s Band. =" Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the wad Band. \ ism 10-inch 
Se P Girl (American Country Dance) Prince’s Band. 
(Swedish one, Prince’s Band. & vse Pop Goes the Weasel. A-3078 
To-day’s the First of May. (Swedish hg ow | 7Se. 5 og aw Dance) Prince’s Band. \ 1 eve 4 
rince’s Ba: olly Is e Her. 8 
American Country D P Band.) 75¢ 
Gathering Peascods. (English Country senneemnuinnarndmmpediphiamaieaes 
ae os Mag Ry ge Acces Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Geme) a A-3080 
on a ley, e lo inc rince’s Band. * 
Enel Country Dance) Cecil Pr. Sharp) 75¢ Sandal Polka—Swiss May Dense. (Singing \ — 
Prince’s Band. Games) Prince’s Band. © 
Arkansas Traveler—White Cockade. A-3076 | Goddesses. (English Country Dance) A-3081 
(American Country Dances) Prince’s Band. \ 19 inch Prince’s Band. \. i G-inch 
M(American Country Dances) VPrieets Band. J 75¢ | "Cpsetish Country Dance) Prince's B 78¢ 
rince’s Band. 





Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 











Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 





Teachers who are unable to secure Columbia 
Educational Records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following literature: 


Singing Games |_] Folk Dances (_] 
Graded List of Records |! Children’s Songs |_| 
Primary Records _] Grafonola Folder |_| 
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The Concert in the Woods 


Lyrics by Masters Wood Pewee, Kingbird, Meadow Lark, 
Ovenbird and American Robin 


Written and Arranged by Their Friend, Edna Randolph Worrell 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Entertainment for April Programs—Continued 








The Sunrise Month 
Oh, joy, oh, joy, a robin sings, 
A crocus lifts its cup— 
Sweet April, you’re the Sunrise Month 
When everything wakes up. 


The Rain 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


I like to hear the raindrops— 
When I have gone to bed 

I like to hear them patter 
So close above my head. 


I know that when I waken 
The world will be more fair, 

The birds be singing gayly, 
And perfumes fill the air. 


The ducks will be a-wading, 
As ducks will always do; 

Off come my shoes and stockings, 
And I'll go wading too! 


O Sun! 
By Lois J. Pulliam 


O Sun! where did you stay last night? 
I saw you in the West— 

You went away and hid your face 
Before I went to rest. 


But now you’re on the other side 
And coming ’cross the land; 
Just how you move about so fast 

I cannot understand. 


You surely must have stayed all night 
To cheer the Chinaman, 

Or else you gave the children light 
In far-away Japan. 


I hate to see you hide your face— 
The world’s so dark and cold; 

But then, you have to give your cheer 
To others, I am told. 


The little stars come out at night, 
And twinkle, one by one; 

They do the best they can, I know, 
But they’re not like you, Sun. 


Still, when they come, I go to bed, 
And sleep until you rise; 

And oh! how glad I am to see 
You shining in the skies. 


Spring Has Come 
By Elizabeth Denison 
First Child— 
To-day I heard a robin sing, 
So now I know it’s time for spring: 
The very first flowers by the swamp 
will grow,— 
They don’t smell nice, but the bees all | 


know 

That they have honey, and say, ‘‘Win- 
ter is past, 

The other flowers now will come thick 
and fast.” 


Second Child— 

To-day I heard a bluebird sing, 

I think they’re the first sign of spring; 
When I see them, with their coats so | 


-blue 
I know other birds will soon come, too. 
I like to watch birds build a nest— 
I think the oriole’s is the best. 


Third Child— 

I found some pussies, so soft and gray, 
On the willows by the brook to-day; 
The brook has lost its roof of ice, 

And laughs and sings, as if ’twere nice 
To have winter gone and summer com- | 


ing, 

When birds will sing and bees be hum- 
ming. 

All— 

We'll gather flowers—red, white and 


ue 
We'll give some to Mother, and some to 


you. 

We'll watch the birds and the butter- 
flies, too. 

There are so many beautiful things to 


0 
When ‘spring calls us all to come out 
and play, - 
— > world grows prettier every 
ay. 


April 
By Helen L. Smith 


(This may be recited, or be sung to the tune 
of the old French folk song, “Clair de Lune,” 
or “Good Pierrot, Behold Me,” found in the 
Davison-Surette collection for Fourth Grade.) 


Welcome, bonny April, 

First of Summeyr’s train; 
Now the birds come seeking 
Northern homes again; 
Where, but late, the Ice-King 

Held his wintry sway 
Now are sea-bound brooklets 
Dancing on their way. 


Month of rain and sunshine, 
Fickle, fair, and sweet;— 

Baby grasses springing 
Spear-like, round our feet;— 

Sun, that warms the rootlets 
Sleeping in the clod, 

Rain, that brings the green things 
Prickling through the sod. 


Lilac buds and maple 
Bursting on the tree; 

Warm, sweet odors tempting 
Drowsy honey bee; 

Here’s my love for April, 
Greet her with a cheer, 

If she come with laughing, 
Or, perchance, a tear. 


Magic Names 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


Oh, San Juan and Trinidad and Bar- 
bados and Spain— 
What pirate hosts they conjure up 
with plunder in their train! 
The Windward Isles, San Cristobal 
and Martinique and Verde, 
They bring us dreams of buccaneers 
| —our hearts are strangely stirred. 
| Fair Singapore and Celebes and Bor- 
neo and Guam— 

We hear the slow song of the reef, 
the trade wind in the palm; 
While Mozambique and Ladysmith and 

Kimberley and Tchad 
Bring back the sunlight on the veldt 
—the brave dreams we have had. 


Far Bering Sea and Pribilof and Bris- 
tol Bay and Nome, 
The Apennines and Sicily and Cor- 
sica and Rome, 
The Philippines and Oahu, .the Sulu 
Sea and Wake— 
What magic names to conjure with 
for fair adventure’s sake! 


The Umbrella Man 
By E. J. Bonner 


With a bend in his back and with 
shambling feet, 

The Umbrella Man has invaded our 
street. 

The children, suspecting a tramp dour 
and grim, 

From doorways and casements steal 
glances at him. 

’Neath his left arm a bundle of ribs 
and old cane, 

In his right hand a satchel, his calling 
proclaim. 

An old battered hat is slouched over 
one eye; 


| His overworn shoes would all cobblers 


defy; 

All tattered and torn are his shiny old 
clothes; 

The smoke from his pipe greets his 
long Roman nose. 

With low, plaintive voice, seeking not 
to offend, 

He cries as he passes, “Umbrellas to 
mend!” 

Nobody responds to the monotone song, 

He still keeps intoning while ambling 
along; 

These bright sunny days his jobs are 
but few, 

And so he soon passes the range of my 
view; 

Yet faintly I hear round the street’s 
sudden bend: 


“Umbrellas to mend, umbrellas to 





~ The Best 
Little Bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


That check from the T. C. U. will be the most welcome thing you 
ever received, for it always comes at a time of real need. 


“As welcome as the flowers of spring’’ is an old expression, but 
the flowers of spring never could be as welcome as a T. C. U. check 
on a ‘‘rainy day.’’ 


When you're ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 
Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Acci- 
dent or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and requires medical 
attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. Protects during the vacation period as well as during 
the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly 
benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a proportionately in 
creased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don't Worry” club by letting the TT. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always 
the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the 
T. C. U. to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
737 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 737 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska: 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Send me 
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Entertainment for April Programs—contiea 


The Troubles of an Editor 
By Cora Allen 


CHARACTERS 
Young Lady 
Young Man 
Lad 
Old Lady 


Scene: Editor’s office. Desk littered 
with manuscripts. Mottoes on wall: 
“Keep Smiling,” “This Is My Busy 
Day,” ete. Editor reads; shakes head; 
drops manuscript in waste paper bas- 
ket; shows exasperation; continues ex- 
amining papers. Enter Office Boy. 

_ Office Boy—Young man to see you, 
sir. 

Editor—Show him in, Tommie. (En- 
ter Big Boy.) Good morning, what 
can I do for you? 

Big Boy—Good morning. (Grins.) 
You the man that puts the pieces in 
the paper we get at school? The ones 
to speak, I mean? 

Editor—Yes. 

Big Boy—Well, I wrote one and Ma 
wants me to have you publish it. Here 
it is. 

Editor—Hand it over. 
without punctuation.) 

“I am only a little boy 
But I can speak a piece 
Better than you ¢an if I am mod- 
est and coy 
I can tell you all about ducks 
and geese.” 
(Looks up) I don’t call that good verse. 

Big Boy—Ain’t it? I thought it 
rhymed all right—“boy” and “coy,” 
and “piece” and “geese.” 

Editor—But the feet aren’t right. 
(Hands manuscript back.) No, I 
can’t bother to read it all. (Points to 
sign “This Is My Busy Day.”’) Take 
it home, and good-by. 

Big Boy—Well, I didn’t know po’try 
had FEET! (Exit. Editor continues 
looking over papers.) 

Office Boy (enters)—Lady to see 
you, sir. 

Editor—Show her in. (Enter Lady.) 
Good morning. Be seated. 

Lady—Oh, thank you. I have here 
a little play I hope you will publish in 
your educational paper. It is called 
“The Spirit of Columbus” and it’s just 
the thing for the ungraded rural 
school. You know they need some- 
thing uplifting and stimulating, some- 
thing beautiful and imaginative. 

Editor—No doubt, but (points to 
motto “This Is My Busy Day’) do you 
wish me to see the manuscript? 

Lady—Oh, yes, please look it over. 
First there is the scene where Colum- 
bus is pleading before the Queen. Then 
the wharf when the ships sail away 
and then again on board ship— 

Editor—Did I understand you to 
say this—ah—entertainment was for 
use in the rural schools? Don’t you 
think it would be difficult to have those 
scenes in the “little red schoolhouse”? 

Lady—It could be arranged, I’m 
sure. The desks might be removed 
and chairs brought in, and the cos- 
tumes can be hired from the nearest 
large city and— 

Editor—I don’t think it is practi- 
cable and, as I said, I’m extremely 
busy. Good morning. 

Lady—\’m certainly surprised. I 
supposed that an editor of an educa- 
tional paper would be _ progressive. 
But, oh, don’t rise, I’m going. (Evit. 
Editor resumes work.) 

Office Boy (enters)—A lady to see 
you, sir. 

Editor—Show her in. (Enter Young 
Lady.) Good morning. What can I do 
for you? Won’t you sit down? 

Young Lady—Are you the editor? 
But of course you are—the boy told me 
so—but you see I’m so excited, talking 
to a real editor. I have written a poem 


Editor 
Office Boy 
Big Boy 


(Reads aloud, 


that I want you to read. It’s just a 
little thing, but they tell me at Flinton 
Corners, where I live, that it makes 
them think (giggles) —really, you 
know, makes them think! And I hope 
you'll publish it, if you like it as well 
as they do. Here it is—shall I read it? 

Editor—Yes, do. 

Young Lady— 

“The nightingale sings to the toad 
But the toad looks down and not 


up, 
The wind blew down the road 
But the road is not like a cup. 


“The cattle muse on the hills 
And the cat mews on the back 
fence. 
The boats move on the rills 
And people move on and hence.” 


That’s all. Does it make you think? 

Editor—Well, it makes me think 
that the people of your town are not 
quite right mentally. No, madam, I 
don’t want to publish it and, as I’m 
pretty busy, perhaps you'll excuse me. 

Young Lady—You certainly are not 
appreciative. I thought an editor 
would recognize the spirit of poetry. 

Editor—Madam, I don’t wish to be 
discourteous, but will you please—al- 
low me to go on with my work? 
(Young Lady flounces out.) Another 
lunatic who thinks she can write po- 
etry! 

Office Boy (enters)—Gentleman to 
see you, sir. 

Editor (with resigned air)—Show 
him in. I wonder what he wants! 

Young Man (enters)—Good morn- 
ing, sir, good morning. I have a little 
dialogue here for your paper. I know 
you have to have ’em and this is a 
good one, not just foolish like some I 
see, but moral, sir, moral. 

Editor—Let me see it. 

Young Man—Oh, I’d better explain 
it to you. You see two boys are talk- 
ing; yes, it’s for two boys, as you 
might say. One boy wants to go fish- 
ing and asks the other to go and the 
other boy asks the first boy to go to 
Sunday school because it’s Sunday, 
you know. Oh, yes, I’d forgotten to 
tell you it’s supposed to be Sunday and 
he says, the second boy says, that it’s 
wrong to go fishing on Sunday and the 
first boy says he ‘doesn’t care as long 
as he gets the fish, and the other boy 
says that maybe they wouldn’t get 
any fish and he says, the second boy 
says, that the minister and superin- 
tendent and his Sunday school teacher 
say— 

Editor — Look here, young man, 
what’s the end of this thing, anyway? 

Young Man—Oh, it’s all perfectly 
ethical, as I told you—they don’t go 
fishing. They just talk about it. It’s 
quite long. The first— 

Editor—That will do—I don’t want 
it. Good morning. 

Young Man—I supposed you wanted 
moral dialogues, where there’s a good 
lesson— 

Editor (threateningly) —Did you 
hear me tell you “Good morning’? 
(Young Man exits in haste.) 


Office Boy (enters)—Lady to see 
you, sir. 

Editor (throwing up hands in de- 
spair)—I’ve had about enough for one 
day. How does she look, Tommie? 


Office Boy—Kind of old, dressed up. 


Editor—Well, show her in. (Enter 
Old Lady.) Have a chair, madam. 


Old Lady (who emphasizes many 
words and gesticulates a great deal)— 
Oh, good morning. I’m so glad you 
can see me. Editors’ time is so pre- 
cious that I wouldn’t intrude except on 
very important business, but I’ve been 
studying the schools, particularly the 
rural schools, and I find such a deplor- 
able lack of politeness in them! You 





have doubtless noticed it. Now I have 


a remarkable system for promulgating 
etiquette and good manners. I know 
you will be interested. 

Editor—There’s certainly room for 
improvement in the manners of the 
average child. What’s your system? 

Old Lady—In the morning, when the 
little things all gather for their work, 
you know, they are to form in line and 
shake hands with their teacher and 
then the first one passes down the line 
and bows to each child, calling him by 
his proper name—of course no nick- 
names are allowed. The same form 
should be gone through with at noon 
and night. Then the boys should not 
be allowed to be seated when their 
teacher or a girl is standing. 

Editor—Wouldn’t that make confu- 
sion in a class? 

Old Lady—Oh, possibly, possibly. 
Some sacrifices may have to be made, 
but that is always the way where there 
is a great good to be obtained. Take 
the matter of smiling! I see you have 
one of those beautiful and popular 
mottoes on your walls. But you are 
not smiling! I might say you looked 
almost, shall we say, almost— 

Editor—I think I may look almost 
anything, madam. I have had a very 
trying morning. 

Old Lady—Yes, but the children, 
when properly trained, will have no 
difficulty in keeping that calm, serene 
smile constantly on their faces, even 
during the most serious moments. Of 
course, it is trying to the teachers, but 
as I said, some sacrifices must be made. 
Now, I won’t need more than two or 
three pages of your paper to explain 
my system. 

Editor—Two or three pages! My 
dear madam, do not be offended, but 
I positively must ask you kindly to re- 
tire—to take your smiles and your sys- 
tem and your politeness, and go! 

Old Lady (as she exits in high dudg- 
eon)—The man’s mad! It’s a beau- 
tiful system! (Editor collapses in 
chair, as curtain is lowered.) 





Easter Music 
By Margaret Deland 


Blow, golden trumpets, sweet and clear, 

Blow soft upon the perfumed air; 

Bid the sad earth to join your song, 
“To Christ does victory belong!” 


Oh, let the winds your message bear 
To every heart of grief and care; 
Sound thro’ the world the joyful lay, 
“Our Christ has conquered Death 
to-day!” 


On cloudy wings let glad words fly 
Thro’ the soft blue of echoing sky: 
Ring out, O trumpets, sweet and 
clear, 
“Thro’ Death immortal Life 
here!” 


is 


Easter 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


The barrier stone has rolled away, 
And loud the angels sing; 

The Christ comes forth this blessed day 
To reign, a deathless king. 


For shall we not believe He lives 
Through such awakening? 

Behold, how God each April gives 
The miracle of spring. 


Snowdrops and Lilies 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head, 
All the earth is waking; 

Field and forest brown and dead 
Into life are breaking. 

Snowdrop, rise and tell the story, 

How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Lilies, lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 
Of the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 
Ring your bells and tell the story 





How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 





The Easter Lily 


By Gertrude Loveless 


CHARACTERS: Bulb, Snowflakes, Winds, 
Raindrops, Sunbeams, Leaf, Lily. 
The same child may take the parts of 

Bulb and Lily. As Bulb, she should 

wear a brown coat over a white dress, 

revealed when she becomes the Lily. 

Bulb— 

I am the bulb, dull, hard, and brown, 

That in the earth to sleep, lay down; 

The leaves had fallen, birds had flown, 

The air had cold and colder grown. 
(Bulb disappears as Snowflakes skip 

in lightly, making motion with their 

hands of snowflakes falling.) 

Snow flakes— 

We are snowflakes, soft and white, 
That piled the coverlet so light 
O’er the little bulb, one night. 

_ (As they skip out, the Winds come 

in, swaying back and forth.) 

Winds— 

We are the winds, that loud or low, 

Sang to the bulb asleep ‘neath the 

snow. (They hum softly: “Whoo- 
00-00-00-00; Whoo-00-00-00-00.”’) 
(As they go out, the Raindrops 
march in, and mark time carefully all 
through their lines. They might wear 
raincoats, and take them off at the 
words: “When the sun comes out 
again,” revealing bright colors in 
clothes, ties or sashes.) 

Raindrops— 

Drip, drip, drip! 

Pitter, patter; pitter, patter! 

Trip, trip, trip! 

Of our fairy feet the clatter! 

We are fairies of the rain; 

When the sun comes out again 

You will see the colors rare 

Of the fairy clothes we wear 

As we trip, trip, trip! 

Hark the drip, drip, drip! 

From the clouds we fell in showers 

While the brown bulb dreamed 
flowers 

As it listened to the beat, 

Soft and steady, of our feet; 

Pitter, patter; pitter, patter— 

Of our fairy feet the clatter! 

_ (The beat grows softer as they van- 

ish, and the Sunbeams now dance in, 

lightly and brightly. Should wear 
white dresses with yellow ribbons and 
sashes.) 

Sunbeams— 

We are the sunbeams from the sky 

That woke the bulb when Spring went 
by! (They run out lightly.) 

Leaf (in green, or with green in cos- 
tume)— 

I am the leaf the brown bulb sent 

To see where the bright sunbeams 
went; 

The air was warm, the sky was blue, 

As out of the dark earth I grew! 

The robins chirped so gaily, too! 

The sunbeams danced, the breezes 


of 


sang, 
The bells with Easter music rang! 


Lily (in white, with Easter lily)— 
And just as Christ rose from the tomb, 
I rose to life! <A lily in bloom! 


"Round the Curve 


By Alice E. Allen 


Another snowstorm? Wind _ every- 
where? 
A regular blizzard? What do you care? 
Turn up your collar, keep up your 
nerve, 
April is waiting just ’round the curve. 


Late for your garden? Never you mind, 

March is a gardener careful and kind. 

Roots that are snowbound can’t freeze, 
observe, 

And—April is waiting just ’round the 
curve. 


Resolute, sturdy, don’t you suppose 

March knows the path that leads to 
June’s rose? 

Get into step with him—never «a 
swerve 

April is waiting just ’round the curve! 
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“I Started with 
a $100 Bond” 


A good customer of ours dis- 
cussed his financial problems the 
other day. 


‘ . . . ‘ 

‘My situation,” he said, ‘‘was 
typical of most men—good income 
and an equal outgo. 


“Tam not especially extravagant 
but on the other hand I had never 
discovered a way to get ahead fi- 
nancially. Sometime ago a Banker 
told me that if I ever wanted to in- 
vest some money to put it into 
good first mortgage bonds. He said 
they were absolutely safe, yielded 
the highest interest consistent with 
safety and had the big advantage of 
being a permanent investment to 
put away inastrong box and forget, 
except on semi-annual interest 
dates; not speculative; always worth 
exactly par—never less. 


“Thad a hundred dollars in my 
pocket at the the time and decided 
to buy a Columbia First Mortgage 
Bond which my friend said was the 
most modern and scientifically pro- 
tected form of mortgage bond that 
had been produced. 


“That little bond gave me a lot 
of satisfaction. It was my first in- 
vestment. 


‘*Since college I had earned more than 
one hundred thousand dollars and had 
actually invested but $100 of it. 


‘‘My wife became interested and re- 
arranged household expenses so she could 
make monthly payments on a $500 Bond. 
I couldn’t afford to let her get ahead of 
me so I cut out a few expenses and tackled 
a $500 Bond myself. —_ Before it was too 
late we learned how to get ahead.”’ 


Columbia First Mortgage Bonds are 
fully secured by the land, building and 
rental of the finest New York realty. 
Principal is safe and earnings are generous. 
Columbia Bonds are obtainable in denomi- 
nations of $1000, $500 and $100 earning 
64%. Apartial payment plan is provided. 
Send for our valuable free book which 
explains fully why Columbia Bonds are so 
safe, illustrates actual properties which se- 
cure the Bonds and points the way to 
financial independence. 


Send for Booklet M.55 
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April 


April drops came down 
Gently to the ground; 
Into earth they sank 
Where the roots were found. 
“Wake,” they said, “come up, come up, 
Violet and buttercup. 
Wake,” they said, “come up, come up, 
Violet and buttercup.” 


Easter Time 
By Mary M. Redmond 


Willow branches whit’ning 
’Neath the April skies; 
Sodden meadows bright’ning, 
Where the warm sun lies; 


Robin Redbreast swinging, 
In a tree top high, 

Swollen brooklets singing— 
Easter draweth nigh! 


Tender fledglings hushing, 
Eager to take wing; 
Trees and hedges flushing 

With the joy of spring. 


Crocus buds up-springing 
Through the cold dark sward, 
Living incense bringing 
To the risen Lord. 


Twins 
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By Lulu G. Parker 


There is another little boy 
Who lives inside of me 

But I am just as different 
From him as I can be. 

For when the lessons are too hard, 
And I would like to slight them, 
He says to me: “See here, young man, 
You learn how to recite them.” 
And when I’d like to run and play, 

“The chores come first,” says he. 


Sometimes I dis-re-gard him but 
Not often, for you see 

If I don’t listen to his voice 
He’ll shrivel up and shrink 

So small that when I need advice 
He cannot help me think. 

While if I mind his orders now 
As nearly as I can 

He’ll be my grown-up conscience 
When I become a man. 


My Kittens 
By Hilda Rose Stice 


Frisky and Fatty and Frolic and Fun 
Are four little kittens I found in the 


hay; 
It’s hard to tell which is my favorite 
one 
For I never saw kittens more cun- 
ning than they. 


Frisky is black, with a few flecks of 
white 
On her forehead, and fringing the 
tip of her tail; 
She’s full of such mischief from morn- 
ing till night 
That her hairbreadth escapes fairly 
make me turn pale. 


Frolic is mottled with white spots and 
black, 
But not quite so pretty as Frisky, 
it’s true; 
Whenever I call her, she scurries right 


back, 
More cheerfully than many children 
will do. 


Fatty is black and so sleek and so round 
When he’s curled up to sleep, he 
looks just like a ball; 
His temper is bad, as I’ve frequently 
found, 
And he doesn’t obey Mother Spotty 
at all. 


Fun never looks quite as neat as the 
rest, 
For his white coat so easily turns 
dingy gray; 
But yet I am sure that I like him the 
best, 
Because he plays just as I want him 
to play. 





Here’s the Famous 


“ONE HOUR DRESS” 


Let us tell you—FREE 
—just how to make it 


HE “One Hour Dress” has 

created a sensation! News- 
papers throughout the country 
have published pages and pages 
about it, hailing it as evidence that 
this season dressmaking at home 
has come into its own again. 


Department stores have fea- 
tured the “One Hour Dress” in 
advertising and window displays 
as evidence of how simple and easy 
it is to make your own clothes. 


And thousands of women have 
made it in a variety of materials 
and are proudly wearing it as one 
of the prettiest and most stylish 
of their spring dresses. 


Costs as little as 60 cents! 


HE “One Hour Dress” can be 
made in one hour, and the only ex- 
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pense, of course, is for materials. In silk, it makes a charming afternoon or 
street dress at a total cost of $6 or $7—value at least $15. In gingham, it 


makes a dainty home dress at a cost ¢ 


of $1.50—value $3 or $4. And in 


print or lawn, it can be made for as little as 60 cents—a splendid $2 value, 


The “One Hour Dress” was designe 


d by the Woman’s Institute as proof 


that with proper instructions you really can make pretty, becoming dresses 
at wonderful savings, right at home, no matter how little spare time you 
may have. It is just an example of the amazingly simple methods used in 


The Woman’s Institute 


New Co 


urse in 


Dressmaking and Designing 


HIS New Course pr@@nts an 

entirely new way of learning to 
make your own clothes, based on the 
Institute’s successful experience in 
teaching 170,000 women and girls. 
It is a new method by which you 
start at once to make actual gar- 
ments. A new plan that covers every 
phase of dressmaking thoroughly and 
yet makes it so fascinating that you 
will want to spend every spare mo- 
ment in planning and fashioning 
and making the pretty clothes you 
have always wanted, but never felt 
you could afford to buy. 


This New Course is yours to enjoy 


and profit by at home, wherever you 
may live, at a cost so small it will 
surprise you, and on a plan con- 
venient for no matter what 
your circumstances. 


you, 


Mail the Coupon, To-day 


ROVE to yourself, without obligation 

or expense, how easy it is to make 
your own clothes. Let us send you— 
free—the booklet containing complete, 
detailed, illustrated instructions for mak- 
ing the “One Hour Dress,” and also 
the full story of the New Course in 
Dressmaking and Designing. Simply 
send this coupon or a letter or postal 
to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 32-R, 
Scranton, Penna., and both will come to 
you by return mail, 














WOM 


AN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-R, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the booklet, “The One Hour Dress 


and How to Make It,” and the full story 
in Dressmaking and Designing. 
have marked: 


of the Woman’s Institute New Course 


I am most interested in the subject which I 


| How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 


_| How to Make My Own Hats 
| How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


!_] How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
| 
L 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Lamb 


Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and made thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead? 
Gave thee clothing of delight,— 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright? 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 
He is calléd by thy name, 
For He calls himself a lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild; 
He became a little child: 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
William Blake. 


Trailing Arbutus 


I wandered lonely where the pine- 
trees made 
Against the bitter East their barri- 
cade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 
The trailing spring fiower tinted like a 
shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my 
feet. 


From under dead boughs, for whose 
loss the pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blos- 
soming vines 
Lifted their glad surprise, 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in 
leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea- 
breeze, 
And _ snow-drifts 
April skies. 


lingered under 


As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I 


bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly clogged 
and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness 
and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial 
day 
And make the sad earth happier for 
their bloom. 
J. G. Whittier. 


The Singing Leaves 


I 
“What fairings will ye that I bring?” 
Said the King to his daughters 
three; 


For I to Vanity Fair am boun, 
Now say what shall they be?” 


Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 
That lady tall and grand: 
“Oh, bring me pearls and diamonds 
great, : 
And gold rings for my hand.” 


Thereafter spake the second daughter, 
That was both white and red: 
“For me bring silks that will stand 
alone, 
And a gold comb for my head.” 
Then came the turn of the least 
daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle-down, 
And among the gold of her blithesome 
hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 


“There came a bird this morning, 
And sang ’neath my bower eaves, 
Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
Ask thou for the Singing Leaves.’ ” 


Then the brow of the King swelled 
crimson 
With a flush of angry scorn: 
“Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 
And chosen as ye were born, 


“But she, like a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves”; 
Then he saw her dead mother in her 


face, 
And said, “Thou shalt have thy 


leaves.” 
II 
He mounted and rode three days and 
nights 


Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And ’t was easy to buy the gems and 
the silk, 
But no Singing Leaves were there. 


Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 
And asked of every tree, 

“Oh, if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 
I pray you give it me!” 


But the trees all kept their counsel, 
And never a word said they, 

Only there sighed from the pine-tops 
A music of seas far away. 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster, 
Then faltered to silence again. 


“Oh, where shall I find a little foot- 
page 
That would win both hose and shoon, 


Leaves 
If they grow under the moon?” 


Then lightly turned him Walter the 


page, 
By the stirrup as he ran: 
“Now pledge you me the truesome 
word 
Of a king and gentleman, 


“That you will give me the first, first 
thing 
You meet at your castle-gate, 
And the’ Princess shall get the Singing 
Leaves, 
Or mi e a traitor’s fate.” 
The King’s head dropt upon his breast 
A moment, as it might be; 
’'T will be-my dog, he thought, and said, 
“My. faith I plight to thee.” 


Then Walter took from next his heart 
A packet small and thin, 
“Now give you this to the Princess 
Anne, 
The Singing Leaves are therein.” 


III 
As the King rode in at his castle-gate, 
A maiden to meet him ran, 
And “Welcome father!” she laughed 
and cried 
Together, the Princess Anne. 


And, will bring to me the Singing |. 


“Lo, here the Singing Leaves,” quoth 


e, 
“And woe, but they cost me dear!” 
She took the packet, and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 


It deepened down till it reached her 
heart, 
And then gushed up again, 
And lighted her tears as the sudden 
sun 
- Transfigures the summer rain. 


And the first Leaf, when it was opened, 
Sang: “I am Walter the page, 

And the songs I sing ‘neath thy window 
Are my only heritage.” 


And a second Leaf sang: “But in the 
an 
That is neither on earth nor sea, 
My lute and I are lords of more 
Than thrice this kingdom’s fee.” 


And the third Leaf sang,“Be mine! Be 
mine!” 
And ever it sang, “Be mine!” 
Then sweeter it sang and ever sweeter, 


And said, “I am thine, thine, thine!” 


At the first Leaf she grew pale enough, 
At the second she turned aside, 

At the third, ’twas as if a lily flushed 
With a rose’s red heart’s tide. 


“Good counsel gave the bird,” said she, 
“I have my hope thrice o’er, 
For they sing to my very heart,” she 


said, 
“And it sings to them evermore.” 


She brought to him her beauty and 
truth, 
But and broad earldoms three, 
And he made her queen of the broader 


lands 
He held of his lute in fee. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Dickens in Camp 


Above the pines the moon was slowly 
drifting, 
The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude hu- 
mor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On ——. face and form that droop- 
ed and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s 
scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 
And cards were dropped from hands of 
listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows 
gathered faster, 





And as the firelight fell, 


THT TTT TTT 


You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
‘‘POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 





208 pages—more than 200 titles. 
cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


In- 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from nearest point 
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He read aloud the book wherein the 
aster 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the 
reader 
Was youngest of them all— 
But, as he read, from clustering pine 
and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the 
shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp, with “Nell” on 
English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—v’er- 
taken 
As by some spell divine— 
Their cares dropped from them like the 
needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


—- that camp, and wasted all its 
re; 
And who wrought that spell?— 
Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish 
spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp, but let its fragrant 
story | 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive 


glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak 
and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine, 
—_— ite not all a too presumptuous 
olly— 
This spray of Western =. 
ret Harte. 


Wolsey’s Farewell to His 
Greatness 
From “King Henry VIII” 


Farewell! a long farewell, to all my 
greatness! 

This is the state of man: to-day he 
puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow 
blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick 
upon him: 

The third day comes a frost, a killing 


rost, 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, 
_ full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening,—nips his 


root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have 
ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my high- 


blown a 

At length broke under me, and now 
has left me 

Weary, and old with service, to the 
mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever 
hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I 
hate ye: 

I feel my heart new opened. O, how 
wretched 


Is that poor man that hangs on 
princes’ favours! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would 
aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their 
ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or 
women have; 

— he falls, he falls like Luci- 
er, : 

Never to hope again. 

William Shakespeare. 
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Oakland, California, July 1-7, 1923 


Through the “Magnetic West” 


You have read in the “Magnetic West” and 
the “Covered Wagon” wonderful descrip- 
tions of the beautiful and historic country 
and its appearance when the Oregon Trail 
was the favorite route to the Pacific’s shores 
—that lies directly in your path to San 
Francisco via the Union Pacific. 


You see from your car window, as via no . 


other route, the real west—the Overland or 
Oregon Trails of the explorers, gold seekers, 
and Mormon pioneers; the giant Rockies 
and deep, colorful Echo and Weber canyons. 


You pass over the famous Lucin cut-off 
thirty miles across Great Salt Lake—like 
going to sea on atrain. You descend from 
the High Sierra through American River 
Canyon in the Bret Harte country, one of 
the scenic high spots of the world, to the 
fruitful Sacramento Valley in California. And 
then to Oakland, the Convention City. 


San Francisco 


Across the bay from Oakland, San Francisco 
rises impressively on its sightly hills. All 
the world gathers there. Its streets are a 
kaleidoscope of color—the Orient, Mexico, 
Europe, India, the Islands of the Sea, all are 
represented. Its restaurants and theatres 
are famous the country over. The Presidio, 
Golden Gate Park, Fisherman’s Wharf, 
Chinatown, the old Spanish Mission, Mt. 
Tamalpias all contribute to the individuality 
that makes San Francisco one of the most 
fascinating cities in America. A visit to it 
is like a trip abroad. 


Side Trips 


On your way west or returning you may 
stop at Denver, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Salt Lake City and Yellowstone 
National Park. You can go from Truckee 
to famous Lake Tahoe and motor over 
Tioga Pass to Yosemite National Park. Or 
you can visit Yosemite after the close of 
the convention. 


Return via Southern California 
or Pacific Northwest 


Via Southern California with its 

old Spanish Missions, orange groves 
and profusion of flowers. See Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Diego and the beach cities 
gay with life and color. 


Via Pacific Northwest. You take 

the famous Shasta Route to Portland. 
Motor over the matchless Columbia River 
Highway, where Multnomah, nearly 700 ft. 
high, and her many sister water falls, leap 
into the gorge. From Tacoma or Seattle 
on Puget Sound, motor to Mount Rainier 
National Park where the glaciers and wild 
flowers meet. 


The San Francisco Overland Limited, 
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Six Great Transcontinental ae your Destination 
I 


Pacific Limited, Continental Limited, 
Los Angeles Limited, Oregon-Wash- 
ington Limited and California Mail. 
Every luxury of travel. Automatic 
safety signals. Road bed like a 
boulevard. 


Let us help plan your trip 


We will be glad to map out a trip, showing you how best to 
see the west and send you booklets and complete information 


regarding fares, side trips and stop-overs. 


Let us know if 


there are places you particularly wish to include. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 
Room 107, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Union Pacific System 


A. L. Craig, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
| Room 107, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


I p Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information 
|° regarding the 


I 
| 
Very Low Summer Fares | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the points checked below, including side-trips and stop-overs. 
O Yellowstone National Park 

O Rocky Mountain National Park 
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Rural School and Community — comines from Page 14 


securing a unity of subjects, greater interest and 
consequently better work will be the result. A 
project is selected by the children. They are keen- 
ly interested in carrying it to a successful comple- 
tion. They want to work on it. If the teacher 
breaks into this enthusiasm by presenting something 
absolutely foreign to the matter in hand, much of 
the interest will be lost. However, if she can ex- 
tend the work of the project into the other classes, 
the enthusiasm will be increased rather than di- 
minished and will spread itself to include the other 
subjects. By varying the type of work the children 
will become even more enthusiastic. By approach- 
ing a problem from as many angles as possible 
deeper insight will be gained. The child feels that 
he is in school for a definite purpose and that all he 
does hinges upon that purpose. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have touched upon 
the value of correlation, not only in the rural school 
where it is valuable as a time-saving device, but in 
any school as a logical method. I will give examples 
of several projects emphasizing the uses of correla- 
tion. These have been tried out successfully. 

An ice storm did great damage in our locality. 
The apple tree in front of the school was badly 
mutilated, while the trees in the grove were bent 
and broken. The ground was strewn with broken 
branches. The children of the “Old Stone Fort” 
take great pride in the appearance of their school 
and its grounds. Their problem was to bring order 
out of chaos. The work began in the spring. A 
great pile of branches was gathered in the yard. 
Loose stones were put on stone walls. Then the 
four oldest boys chopped up the wood into suitable 
lengths for firewood. Not to be outdone, the girls 
raked the yard and made a wild-flower garden in 
the grove. These outdoor activities influenced the 
work in the schoolroom. Compositions were written 
and corrected in language class. Oral reports were 
made. Letters ordering supplies for nature and 
agriculture were written. In connection with the 
study of propagation of plants, in agriculture class, 
we divided our clump of lilacs and set out a new 
bed. We studied the plants in our wild-flower gar- 
den for nature work. Posters and other illustra- 
tions were made in the drawing and handwork 
classes. Here we have close correlation of citizen- 
ship, English, writing, agriculture, and handwork. 

The fourth grade wished to give a play for morn- 
ing exercises. They were much interested in their 
history lessons, especially in the story of Betsy Ross 
and the first flag. I told the children that I did not 
have time to help them. After some consultation 
one pupil asked me if they could go out into the 
grove and study if they got their arithmetic done 
and proved before the time was up. As they were 
very trustworthy and as I believe in throwing them 
upon their own resources and initiative I consented. 
After three days of work at odd moments they gave 
their play. I was interested in the experiment and 
proud of its success, In the schoolroom I gave work 
along the same line. The pupils made little booklets 
containing their version of the story. In drawing 
class they drew and colored flags to put on the 
covers of these booklets. In language class they 
learned the use of quotation marks and also the 
names of the four kinds of sentences that they had 
used in their stories. Spelling lessons included the 
misspelled words found in the compositions. In 
geography class the children looked up the places 
mentioned in the history book and told what hap- 
pened at each place. This introduced oral com- 
position as well as geography and history. 

Late this winter I discovered that in spite of be- 
ing farm children many did not know much about 
agriculture. They were especially ignorant of the 
value of birds to the farmer. Here was a good 
field for endeavor. To make the child fit to meet 
the conditions of life is one of the aims of educa- 
tion. Many of my pupils will be farmers. Although 
I had tronble in finding time, I worked out a system 
of correlating agriculture with English, nature 
study, spelling and drawing. We wrote composi- 
tions for an agriculture notebook. These we illus- 
trated in drawing class. The study of nature books 
and Audubon leaflets furnished silent reading 
lessons. For spelling and drill in formulating def- 
initions a list of words used in connection with 
agriculture was put on the board. Letters were 
written to the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington and to the Audubon Society. Through these 
letters the children learned the technique of letter 
writing and came personally into touch with the 


Department of Agriculture and the Audubon So- 
ciety. They learned that the government was 
anxious to help the farmers. This knowledge they 
carried home with them. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain that many of 
the projects carried out in rural schools may be 
done partly at odd times, before and after school 
and at noons and recess. It helps to solve the 
problem of keeping children occupied happily at 
the noon hour better than anything else (barring 
games) that I know of. Most of the children bring 
their own dinner and consequently are at the school 
from half past eight until quarter past four. Profit- 
able activity must be found for the leisure moments. 
A boy is much happier and better off if he is active- 
ly engaged in some purposeful activity than if he is 
roaming about wondering what to do next. It 
should be a dominant aim of the teacher to study 
the needs of her pupils and to supply these in.a 
logical way. Much can be done through carefully 
considered correlation. 


Picking Up Stitches 
By Caroline F. Williams 
T HIS is not a treatise on knitting. There are 


dropped stitches in schoolroom work that need. 


to be picked up.and securely fastened. In the 
rural schools, especially, teachers are so pressed for 
time that their work is simply riddled with raveled 
threads. : 

Can the teacher of a rural school, with anywhere 
from five to eight grades to carry through the mazes 
of the stipulated curriculum, do it as well as the one 
who has but one grade? There may be an occasion- 
al teacher who will assert that it can be done, but 
the majority of those who are conscientious in their 
work will admit that it is utterly impossible. 

If all the pupils in any school were of average 
mentality, equally good in arithmetic and language 
and the various branches of memory work, it might 
be done, for in such a case all that would be neces- 
sary would be a leader and disciplinarian. But 
when many are deficient in reasoning, many more 
in language and its applications, or in memory, on 
which everything else is so largely founded, the 
backward ones become more and more backward un- 
til they are ashamed to have their lack of ability 
known and consequently drop out of school. If there 
were time to cultivate the weak reasoning faculties, 
to drill from the first day in school in the use of 
language and to develop the memory, there would 
be very few who would have to realize the humil- 
iating fact that they cannot keep up with their 
schoolmates. 

In the rural districts children are as sound men- 
tally as those in towns, but very often failure to get 
a good start in the first year because of lack of suf- 
ficient instruction starts some child on a downward 
career. 

It is criminal to brand a child as defective be- 
cause he has not had the intensive training neces- 
sary to develop some sluggish faculty. Teachers 
who hold the fate of such unfortunates in their 
hands may be the means either of leading them into 
paths of normalcy or of causing such discourage- 
ment that nothing seems worth while and they drift 
rapidly into the ranks of the degenerate. 

Now, since lack of time is the one chronic com- 
plaint of rural teachers, it follows that whatever 
saves time by making the fullest use of it is a 
panacea for the trouble. Therefore every method, 


however much of an innovation, that saves time 3 


should be eagerly seized and perseveringly practiced 
until it becomes as easy as the general routine of 
school management. 

Since penmanship is usually neglected in rural 
schools, I am submitting a method of teaching it 
thoroughly without taking the time of the teacher 
from other subjects. I have found it highly satis- 
factory. It is like a modified form of perpetual mo- 
tion which has a minimum of motive power. 

In the beginning, avoid being in a hurry to set 
the primary pupils writing. Haste establishes hab- 
its of carelessness. If children begin right, half the 
battle is won. As soon as they are thoroughly fa- 
miljar with the printed letters—and by the way, 
much deficiency in reading is caused by failure to 
recognize letters at a glance—blackboard writing 
is begun. ‘Spaces for the letters are ruled by the 
children themselves. They soon do this perfectly, 
eyen.to horizontal exactness. An ordinary inch- 


~ 


wide foot rule may be used if there is lack of space, 
but the yardstick is preferable as it saves time and 
some erasing. I consider this spacing of the utmost 
importance. It is a sure way of teaching the pro- 
portions of the various letters. 

One letter at first, of one space, is written again 
and again until it is correctly formed as to slant 
and spacing. The teacher’s copy is at the top of 
one of the blackboards where it can be seen by the 
— without straining either their eyes or their 
necks. 

Such letters as m and 7 are usually given first be. 
cause of their simplicity, but a should follow next, 
so as to begin to connect the letters into short words. 
The pride the youngsters take in this work and the 
rapidity with which they progress will be found 
most gratifying to the teacher, who has only to see 
that there is.no disorder at the board while going on 
with her other classes. But again the caution must 
be given, do not be in too great a hurry.’ Haste will 
make it necessary to do the work over again. Many 
new characters cannot be remembered even by the 
ambitious. Such combinations should be used as 
will review former lessons, thus keeping them fresh 
in memory. 


As soon as all the one-space letters are learned 


satisfactorily, another space is added above the 
main space, to be used until all the letters belonging 
to it are learned. The space below them follows, 
and before you know it all the small letters are 
known and the blackboard writing makes a very 
attractive appearance. 

After this the capitals, in sequence according to 
their simplicity and similarity, are taught in the 
same way, being combined into one word with small 
letters already learned. 

For instance, if M is the capital, the word Mary 
may be written in the same lesson, as the capital 
will be the only new character. The teacher may 
use her own judgment as to the special manner of 
presenting the lessons, only being sure to hold the 
children to the best that is in them. Some children 
are naturally careless and will not try unless a little 
very mild compulsion is used, but as a rule they 
love this work and take great pride in the results. 

A regular time ought to be set apart for this 
study every day, a good time being after the read- 
ing lesson in the morning. If second graders ask 
permission to write on the board, it will be advan- 
tageous to let them do it. It is not possible to have 
too much studious practice in writing. 

This plan benefits not only those who do the writ- 
ing. Naturally the older pupils do not wish to be 
outdone by the beginners, and they commence 
straightway to take more pains with their own 
writing. But of course this is not sufficient. It 
does not take the place of the. actual practice neces- 
sary to eliminate faults and secure uniformity. 
For the latter purpose, paper ruled in spaces should 
be obtained and cut into strips just wide enough for 
one line of writing. Distribute it in the morning, to 
be used during the day whenever pupils can spare 
the time from preparation of lessons. Some will be 
able to spare one time and some another. A little 
management on the part of the teacher will secure 
selection of the proper time, but after this is ar- 
ranged the routine will be carried out without much 
special attention. As so little is required, perfec- 
tion must be demanded. If a pupil slights the les- 
son he should be shown that the teacher does not 
slight her duties. However, very little compulsion 
is needed. 

For this part of the work it is a good plan to give 
paired letters that are similar in.some respects, as 
rs, av, it, pg, etc. Some word in the lesson should 
contain the two letters stressed. Again emphasis 
must be placed on the exact use of the ruled spaces 
so that no extremes in the height of letters will occur. 

The capitals should be grouped in the same way, 
with practice on the foundation elements such as 
are required by the copybooks used, care being taken 
to work slowly and thoroughly. The papers are to 
be collected before dismissal at night for casual ex- 
amination and kept for use in penmanship grading. 
Enthusiasm on the part of the teacher will produce 
enthusiasm in the pupils. 

Doubtless at least one period a week is devoted to 
penmanship in the most crowded school, however 
difficult it is to spare the time. At this period arm 
movement may be made the principal part of the 
lesson. The pupils are led to see how important it 
is because it produces uniformity of slant, the 
most noticeable characteristic of good penmanship. 
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Elco Health Generators at last are ready 
for you! If you want more health—great- 
er power to enjoy the pleasures and de- 
lights about you, or if more beauty is 
your desire—write! Ask for the book on 
these inventions which has just been pre- 
pared. It will be sent to you ‘without cost. 
It tells you how Elco Health Generators 
aid you in leaving the lethargy and hope- 
lessness of bad health and weakness be- 
hind forever. Re-vitalize yourself. Bring 
back energy. Be wholly alive. Write to- 


day! 
10 Days FREE Trial. 
Write for FREE Book. 
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Generators: 


trnerate Violet Ray, Vibra : 
genera jolet Ray, Vibra- 
tion, Electricity and Ozone Free Trial 


Electric Health 





i 
or 

They operate on the electric light fn your home or on 

their own motive power at less than 50 cents per year. 

Elco Health Generators are positively the goly in- 

struments which can give you in one outfit Elec- 

tricity, Violet Ray—Vibration and Ozone—the four 


reatest curative nts. Send the cou below. 
Get the Free Book NOW ! _ “ 


For All These: 


Rheumatism Paralysis 


cwaples 

a Falling Hair 

Black Feads Headache 
Lumbago 

a = Nervousness 

Skin Diseases 

Hay Fever 

Neuralgia 

Deafness 
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Mail Coupon Power 
for Free Book | © 


Do not put this paper down with- 
out sending the coupon. Don’t on 
4s you are with pains and with almost 
no lifeand energy. You owe it to your- 
mo to be 9 better. man ot voman. i 
ere put here enjoy life—not jus! 
to drag through oR 30 do not rest another day antil you 
have put your name on the coupon here. ; That will bring the 
whole story of these great new inventions. Do it today—new. 
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+++ Lindstrom & Company ****: 


442-448 N. Wells St., Dept. 3824, Chicago. 

Please send me your free book, ‘“‘Health— 
Power—Beauty”’ and full information of 
your 10-day Free Trial Offer. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
DE LAWD’LL SEE YO’ FROO 


Sometimes de sky got lots o’ gray, 
And mighty little blue, 
But jes’ yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo. 


Yo’ keep peggin’ ’way, 

Dat’s all yo’ got to do; 

Be suah yo’ don’t fuhgit to pray— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo. 


Ah wen’ to Him de oddah day 
a —< Him what to do. 

e said “Yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way 
An’ Ah will see yo’ froo.” ; 


Yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way 

An’ jes be good and true; 

Be suah yo’ don’t fuhgit to pray, 
An’ jes’ yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo. 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


A beautiful story is told of Rudyard 
Kipling during a serious illness a few 
years since. The trained nurse was 
sitting at his bedside on one of the anx- 
ious nights when the sick man’s con- 
dition was most critical. She was 
watching him intently and noticed that 
his lips began to move. She bent over 
him, thinking he wished to say some- 
thing to her. She heard him whisper 
very softly the words of the old famil- 
iar prayer of childhood, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” The nurse, realiz- 
ing that her patient did not require her 
services, and that he was praying, said 
in apology for having intruded upon 
him, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Kipling; 
I thought you wanted something.” “I 
do,” faintly replied the sick man; “I 
want my heavenly Father. He only 
can care for me now.” In his great 
weakness there was nothing that hu- 
man help could do, and he turned to 
God and crept into his bosom, seeking 
the blessing and the care which none 
but God can give. That is what we 
need to do in every time of danger, of 
trial, of sorrow,—when the gentlest 
human love can do nothing,—creep into 
our heavenly Father’s bosom, saying, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” That 
is the way to peace. Earth has no 
shelter in which it can be found but in 
God the feeblest may find it—J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


Every day is a little life; and our 
whole life is but a day repeated.— 
Bishop Hall. 

“A death-blow is a life-blow to some, 
Who, till they died, did not alive be- 


come; 

Who, had they lived, had died, but 
when 

They died, vitality began.” 


Be Lord of thy own mind; 
The dread of evil is the worst:-of ills; 
Half of the ills we hoard within our 
hearts 
Are ills because we hoare them. 
Procter. 


The secret of happiness is—some- 
thing to do.—John Burroughs. 
Sow thou sorrow and thou shalt reap 


it, 

Sow thou joy and thou shalt keep it. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 

Just to fill the hour—that is happi- 
ness. Fill my hour, ye gods, so that I 
shall not say, whilst I have done this, 
“Behold also, an hour of my life is 
gone’—but rather, “I have lived an 
hour.”—Emerson. 

The first step toward happiness is to 
determine to be happy. — George 
Hodges. 

I cannot think but that the world 
would be better and brighter if our 
teachers would dwell on the Duty of 
Happiness as well as the Happiness of 
Duty.—A vebury. 

“He who goes down into the battle of 
life giving a smile for every frown, a 
cheery word for every cross one, and 
lending a helping hand to the unfor- 
tunate, is after all, the best of mis- 
sionaries.” 
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FREE 


Dress Designing =Dressmaking 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Teachers—why pay big prices for your dresses 
and be but poorly dressed, when you can so 
easily learn Designing and Expert Making 


In 10 Fascinating Weeks 


AT YOUR OWN HOME DURING 
SPARE MOMENTS? 


Costume Designers and Expert Makers 
F requently Earn 


$45 to *100 a Week 


Over 15,000 ambitious women, including many teach- 
ers, have taken this course. 


Many have started parlors 
in their own homes. Thou- 
sands of former students now 
design and make their own 
gowns 





Makes $100 in Two Weeks 


ys) After getting 
4| my diploma, I 
24] opened my De- 
signing and 
) Dressmaking 
Parlors just as 
you told me to 
‘] do in the les- 
sons, using the 
advertising methods which 
the lessons taught. 





Every woman who now 
does plain sewing should get 
these sample lessons. Hun- 
dreds of experienced dress- 
makers are taking this 
course. French Modeling, 
Color Blending, Fabric Selec- 
tion and similar accomplish- 
ments are invaluable to 
every woman whosews. # 


I started by running a spe- 
cial on Hallowe’en Costumes, 
and was rushed with orders. 
In two weeks I made One 
Hundred Dollars. 


I am now designing and 
making an average of two or 
more dresses a week in addi- 
tion to doing all my own 
housework. 


Your course is all right. It 
is perfectly plain and very in- 
teresting. Any woman who 
puts her mind to it, can do 
just as I have done. 


Respectfully, 











MRS. FRED GASKIN, Send coupon a 
214 N. 9th St., Allentown, Pa. immediately a 
for thi 
or this 7 COUPON 
Mail to 
VALUABLE FREE BOOK at resin INSTITUTE 
a Dept. P 604, Rochester, N. Y. 


a Kindly send me, absolutely free and with- 
a out cost to me, book which contains sample 
lessons, “Encyclopedia of Modern Dress- 

a Designing, Dressmaking and Coat-Making.” 


Act Immediately 








Check here which you are interested in, 











[ I want to do my own family work. 
a (J I want to go into business, doing outside work. 
P C) I want to get a position. 
ge ere 
4 Address Jaa canienmatinliteadeuaiiseamaians sud ssalaessss havent 
This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand to a friend. 
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Make them feel grown-up 


You win the confidence of the boys and girls in your class 
when you make them take responsibility. It makes them feel 
grown-up. 

Have you put them on their honor about brushing their 
teeth twice a day and reporting to you? 

Tell them about the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—the kind 
that big folks use. Its handle curves so that the brush fits 
the mouth. ‘The strong, tufted bristles get in between and 
back of the teeth. No particles of food can stay between 
teeth that are brushed regularly with the Pro-phy-lac-tic. “A 
clean tooth never decays.” 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three sizes— 
child’s, youth’s, adult’s; and in three ‘textures of bristle—hard, 
medium, and soft. It is always sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If you 
ever find one that isn’t absolutely satisfactory, return it to us 
and we will replace it. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 


ly at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.. 
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The Superintendents’ Meeting 


ing of the Department of Super- 

intendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, held in Cleveland 
February 25—March 1, was the strug- 
gle between those determined to support 
the Towner-Sterling bill for a federal 
Department of Education, and those 
who hoped to obtain a vote favorable 
to a compromise. The compromise, 
sponsored by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Tigert, who said he repre- 
sented President Harding, would re- 
sult in a Department of Education 
and Welfare, having assistant secre- 
taries in charge respectively of edu- 
cation, public health, social service, and 
veterans’ relief. Whatever may have 
been the original strength of the fac- 
tion supporting the Administration 
plan, the proposal did not seem to 
meet with general approval. Support 
of the Towner-Sterling bill, as em- 
bodying the aims of the superinten- 
dents, was reiterated in the report of 
the legislative commission of the De- 
partment, headed by Prof. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University. This 
means that both the N. E. A. as a 
whole, and its most important depart- 
ment, are in accord in opposing what 
they believe would result in minimiz- 
ing the national importance of educa- 
tion. As a step toward eventual suc- 
cess in securing a Department of Edu- 
cation, the N. E. A. has applied for 
membership on the Joint Congression- 
al Committee, the legislative clearing 
house of a dozen national organiza- 
tions, representing some _ 10,000,000 
members. Miss Charl O. Williams, 
field secretary of the Association, and 
a former president, has been appoint- 
ed to represent it on this committee. 


It must not be inferred that a 
major part of the time of the Cleve- 
land meeting was occupied in the dis- 
cussion outlined above, for an excel- 
lent program, built around several 
vitally important educational ques- 
tions, had been prepared by the presi- 
dent, Supt. John H. Beveridge of 
Omaha. The chief topics considered 
were Financial Problems, Curriculum 
Changes, and The Status of Superin- 
tendents. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion, on the morning of February 26, 
was general in character, including a 
welcoming address by Supt. R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland, Commissioner Ti- 
gert’s address, already referred to, 
and papers on Citizenship, Leisure 
Time, and Health that were read re- 
spectively by Alvin M. Owsley, Na- 


\ DRAMATIC feature of the meet- 


tional Commander of the American 
Legion, Henry Turner Bailey of 
Cleveland, and George E. Vincent, 


president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, reviewed educa- 
tional progress in 1922. Monday af- 
ternoon was devoted to executive and 
business sessions, with a discussion of 
the superintendent’s status, during 
which it was urged that gradually the 
superintendent should be freed from 
political connections. 


The leading speakers the next morn- 
ing, Professors Strayer and Haig of 
Columbia, and Supt. Herbert S. Weet 
of Rochester, presented various as- 
pects of the financing of education and 
showed how inadequate had become 
the old’ methods of meeting this com- 
plicated problem. At another session 
which dealt with the field of the curri- 
culum, Otis Caldwell, principal of Lin- 
coln School, New York, described the 
significant experiment in curricular 
development being carried on in that 
institution. Other speakers on related 
topics were Amalia Bengston, Prof. 
Ernest Horn, Charles H. Judd, and 
William McAndrew. 


Difference of opinion as to the best 
method of selecting county superin- 
tendents was strongly expressed in a 
meeting of the Department of Rural 
Education. The debate was brought 
about by a report from Lee L. Driver, 
director of rural education in Pennsyl- 
vania, who said that replies to a 
questionnaire showed that a large ma- 
jority of county superintendents, in- 





cluding those elected by the people and 
those appointed by a board, were in 
favor of the appointive method. An 
Illinois superintendent said his com- 
munity was satisfied with the elective 
system and that ninety out of a hun- 
dred superintendents in the state 
would vote in favor of its continuance. 
An Alabama superintendent, who had 
held office under both systems, de- 
clared strongly in favor of the ap- 
pointive system now in force, under 
which the superintendent is not re- 
stricted to residence in the county 
which he serves. He said that under 
it Alabama had made more education- 
al progress than ever before in _ its 
history. The recommendations in Mr, 
Driver’s report were: Higher quali- 
fications for county superintendents, 
and elimination of the office from 
politics. 


The executive committee of the De- 
partment of Superintendence made an 
important announcement in regard to 
the world conference on education for 
the promction of peace and mutual un- 
derstanding of nations and _ peoples, 
called to meet in San Francisco and 
Oakland, June 28—July 2, just pre- 
vious to the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. Fifty nations have assured 
attendance of 1000 delegates, repre- 
senting more than 400,000,000 school 
children. Augustus O. Thomas, State 
Superintendent of Education in Maine, 
is chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing this epoch-making conference, and 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jouwr- 
nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will supervise the publicity. 

The following officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence were elected 
for the next year: president, Payson 
Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts; second vice pres- 
ident, M. G. Clark, superintendent, 
Sioux City, Iowa; member executive 
committee, William McAndrew, associ- 
ate superintendent, New York City. J. 
H. Beveridge, retiring president, be- 
comes first vice president in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. 
The other candidates for president 
were: Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y. 


_ During the same period as the meet- 
ing of the superintendents, fourteen 
allied organizations held meetings at 
Cleveland, and certain sessions were 
combined, notably that which brought 
together Secondary School principals, 
Elementary School principals, and the 
Department of Rural Education. One 
of the important addresses before the 
National Council of Education was 
made by William B. Owen, president 
of the National Education Association, 
who advocated making the National 
Council “the hub of the wheel of the 
National Education Association, by 
bringing into its membership repre- 
sentatives of every body of the Associ- 
ation.” A plan for such reorganiza- 
tion will be worked out by a notably 
strong committee of seven, of which 
Mr. Owen is chairman. It is intended 
to include in the Council representa- 
tives of the various groups affiliated 
with the N. E. A. “Greater co-opera- 
tion of our many separate organiza- 
tions alone will bring realization of 
our work,” said Mr. Owen, “and the 
Council, including many national lead- 
ers in its membership, should give its 
benefits to the smaller bodies now a 
part of our big system.” 


The general sessions of the superin- 
tendents were all held in the new $6,- 
000,000 public auditorium, a magnifi- 
cent building, admirably adapted for 
convention use. The entire lower floor 
of this structure was devoted to com- 
mercial and _ educational exhibits— 
school equipment of various kinds, 
books, magazines, etc. Never before 
had these been shown to better advan- 
tage, and exhibitors and visitors alike 
reaped the benefit. And yet, even with 
the immense floor space, accommodat- 
ing 140 booths, many applicants who 
desired space had to be turned away. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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For Only 15 Cents 


| You Can Receive 


THE PATHFINDER 


| for 13 Weeks’ Trial. 
| 


Every Teacher Should Get Ac- 
| quainted with this Splendid 
Weekly News Review. 


Wi: have found through represent- 


By 
¥ 


Dene ee 


ing The Pathfinder in a limited 
way for many years, that teach- 
ers in general find it very helpful and 
that large numbers of them subscribe 
for and use it regularly in their work. 
Our experience has also shown that 
many teachers welcome the opportu- 
nity to secure this splendid current 
events weekly in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and, 
as it is our aim and desire to place in 
the hands of teachers everywhere the 
most helpful material under the most 
_ || advantageous terms possible to secure, 
|| we recently sought and have been ac- 
corded the general agency for The 
Pathfinder in the Educational field. 


Special Trial Subscription Offer 


In order that the largest possible 
number of teachers may become thor- 
_ || oughly acquainted with The Path- 
_ || finder before the end of this school 
-|| year, so that they will know of its 
value in time to secure it for continu- 
ous use throughout the next school 
year, we have induced the publishers 
'|| to permit us to make a special trial 
_ | subscription offer, which enables any 
‘|| teacher to secure The Pathfinder for 
a trial period of thirteen weeks for 
only 15 cents. 


Let The Pathfinder Prove 
Its Worth to YOU 


Thousands of teachers know The 
Pathfinder, subscribe for it regularly 
and find it a continuously flowing 
stream of timely information of great 
assistance in their school work. Thou- 
sands of other teachers are not fa- 
miliar with it and therefore do not 
realize what they are losing through 
their failure to avail themselves of the 
splendid service which it renders. 

All those not familiar with it should 
avail themselves of this exceptional 
opportunity to learn of its value and 
service. Think of it—the small sum 
of 15 cents will bring you this very 
interesting and helpful publication for 
thirteen weeks—three full months. 


Why You Need The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder is an_ illustrated 

Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 
30th year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the_ best 
current events paper published. Every 
teacher is expected to keep well in- 
formed as to what is going on in the 
world and The Pathfinder is an ideal 
medium for this purpose. In each 
week’s issue all the important news 
of the day is skillfully and impartially 
condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of 
special value and usefulness to the 
teacher. A new feature of The Path- 
finder which greatly enhances its val- 
ue to teachers is the “Guide to Con- 
‘|| tents” appearing on page 2 of each 
number. This consists of many help- 
ful questions and comments referring 
to the topics covered in that number. 
|| Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
|| 52 numbers...With Normal Instructor- 
"|| Primary Plans $2.75. 
4 We strongly urge every teacher to 
"|| get acquainted with this splendid 
‘|| weekly news review and there is no 
better way to do this than by taking 
advantage of our special trial sub- 
scription offer. Please use coupon 
below. Postage stamps accepted. 


| 13 Weeks for Only 15c 
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It was estimated that between 10,000 
and 12,000 persons attended the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and the affiliated organiza- 
tions. The visitors were entertained 
most hospitably by the Cleveland edu- 
cational authorities, and although the 
number of sessions allowed small time 
for social diversion, one evening, as is 
customary, was set aside for college 
and university dinners. 


Views of the Leaders 


It is a well-known fact that no other 
single bill is so widely known or so 
greatly indorsed as the Towner-Ster- 
ling. We shall uphold it. We shall 
never waver and the fight will not end 
until we have secured the aims set 
forth in the bill. We shall expect 
every educator to master the terms of 
‘the bill and talk it over the backyard 
fence. We will win the battle out in 
the congressional districts——Charl O. 
Williams, field ‘secretary and former 
‘president, N. BE. A. 


In the selection of the four assistant 
secretaries who are to head up the ac- 
tivities of the four divisions under the 
proposed Department of Education 
and Welfare, the Administration is de- 
termined that only questions of pro- 
fessional qualifications, experience, 
and ability shall be considered. It is 
the desire of the President that the 
educational affairs shall be directed by 
the most highly competent, best train- 
ed and most progressive educator 
available in the entire nation. In each 
of the sub-divisions of the division of 
education—general, physical, and vo- 
cational, it is again desired that com- 
petency and efficiency shall be consid- 
ered in making the selection of those 
who are to head up these respective 
activities—John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education. 


No private institution, no great foun- 
dation or endowment, no higher insti- 
tution is competent to furnish the lead- 
ership or formulate the policies for the 
public schools. Education, even in the 
lower schools, demands a special train- 
ing, the command of special technique 
and the application of a professional 
knowledge and skill that make direct 
control and participation by the public 
increasingly harmful, if not actually 
impossible. 

There is emerging, therefore, a pro- 
fession that must perforce assume to 
set up its own standards and exercise 
a large degree of self-direction. I need 
hardly say that whatever the organ- 
| ized profession does it must submit in 
| the last analysis to the public, not for 
| the sake of the teachers, but for the 
| sake of the children for whose sake 
the schools exist—_Wm. B. Owen, Pres- 
ident N. EH. A. 


It is certainly true that larger 
numbers of people, adults as well as 
youth, are going to turn to education 
as a means to their improvement. We 
are going to have more and not fewer 
people at school. There is a very real 
need at every point that the objectives 
or motives of education be clearly 
stated and definitely worked for. In 
the case of the individual, it is enor- 
mously important that he should, as 
early as possible, understand exactly 
what he wants to get out of every step 
of his educational progress, Aimless- 
ness and lack of purpose are as dissi- 
pating to educational effort as to any 
other kind of effort. Very likely a 
part of the difficulty of which college 
presidents complain to-day is due not 
to the quality of mind of the college 
student so much as it is to the quality 
of his motive—Payson Smith, Presi- 
dent Department of Superintendence. 


Are we stressing in school work the 














Clip, Fill Out and Mail At Once 
»to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
_DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IA. 
| Enclosed find 15¢ for which have the Path- 
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things which are fundamental in all of 
our human relationships or are we 
dealing with things, material things, 
that represent but one side of the par- 
allelogram of forces that if perfectly 
balanced would give to us continuous 
stability? The solution of the problem 
seems to lie in leadership, someone 
with strength of character enough and 
vision enough to impress the world 
with his sincerity and ability. We 
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Daytime Adventure Becomes Campfire Romance 


/ 
fs 


Eleven New Bungalow Camps in 
)) rd Canadas Forests and Mountains / 


Nightfall—and the ruddy glow of the «(: 
campfire flicks back the pine-scented rd 
shadow that has fallen like a soft blan- © 
ket on mountain, 
stream. Back and forth across the cir 


forest, lake and 


cle of light run tales of the day’s ad 
ventures—big fish, glaciers, forest ani 
mals, mountain trails climbed, rapids 


run by canoe. . 


smoke spirals in the night. 


.. The fragrant wood 


And pres- 


ently the moon’s crescent peeps into the 
clearing, bringing promise of sunny 
days and clear silvery nights to come. 
Nature, open handed, is offering beauty 
and sport and rest and comfort to YOU. 


Take them all this year at one of the 
Bungalow Camps reached by the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway among 


rugged 


snow-capped mountains; near crystal 
lakes that mirror massive grandeur; or 
along primeval forest waterways. 


Eight Camps in the Rockies 


Do you want the tonic air that trans- 
forms fatigue into virility? Do you 
want beauty so superb that it soothes 
the tired senses? Do you want sport 
and mountain climbing that sets your 
blood tingling? 


There are eight new Bungalow Camps 
in the Canadian Pacific Rockies, ready 
to give you a wonderful vacation this 
summer. At Moraine Lake, Lake 
Wapta, Lake O’Hara, Yoho Valley, 
Emerald Lake, Vermilion River and 
Sinclair Hot Springs, on the new 
Banff-Windermere automobile high- 
way, and Lake Windermere. At the 
last you will find a good golf course 
in full view of mountain ranges. 


Three Camps in Ontario 


A guide will be waiting for you at one 


of the Bungalow Camps which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is construct- 
ing in the backwoods of Ontario, a 
guide who will paddle you silently 
over glassy lakes in the dusk, while 
you tempt the fighting fish. Here is 
the anglers’ paradise. Come and re- 
capture the thrill of your first catch. 
Three new camps. Where you can 
eatch fish that fight. Canoe. Swim. 
Explore. Located at French River, 


Nipigon Bay, and Lake of the Woods. 
You can study Nature in her rarest 
moods in her most wonderful haunts. 
They are all easy to reach by Cana- 
dian Pacific. 


It Doesn’t Cost Much 


Each camp— in the Rockies and Ontario—is composed of rustic 
bungalows, simply furnished, grouped around a central club- 
house where you can dine, dance, and indulge in social diver- 


sions. 


The beds are excellent. 
appetite you will bring to them. 


The meals worthy of the 
And this ideal vacation costs 


less than an outing at an ordinary summer resort. 


ALL EASY TO REACH AND EASY ON THE POCKETBOOK 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS 


THE WORL 


Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent 
gibe you full information: 


Atlanta, 49 Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, 601 Railway Ex- 
press Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. 


Montreal, Windsor Station. 
New York, Madison Ave. at 
44th St. 
Philadelphia, Locust & 15th St. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto, 1 King St., East. 
Washington, D. C., 1419 New 
York Ave. 
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Poise— 


Regular Size, 
12 for 65c 
Hospital Size, 
6 for 45c 


(Additional thickness) 


If there is one quality above others which 
women admire it is that of poise. 


To be at ease when traveling or at home, 
when in the swift rush of outdoor sports or 
wherever she may be—that is the unconsci- 
ous ambition of the American woman. 


And women of today go far beyond the 
activities of other generations. From St. 
Moritz, and Old French Canada and Lake 
Placid to Florida and California in the 
Winter, from mountain climbing to sailing 
and back to golf and riding in the summer. 


“IT had only three hours to prepare for 
this trip,” one hears often from some woman 
who goes with as much confidence as though 
she had planned for three weeks. 


Women of poise have lately learned that 
Kotex solves a difficult problem. These sani- 
tary pads are available in dry goods, depart- 
ment and drug stores everywhere in the 
United States. It is well to keep a supply 
always on hand. 


Kotex are easy to dispose of by following 
simple directions found in each box. Ask 
for them by name. 





Kotex cabinets are be- 
ing installed in wom= 
en’s rest rooms every- 
where, from which 
may be. obtained one 
Kotex, in plain wrap- 
per, with a safety 
pins, for 10c, 


At stores and shops that serve women 
Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York 


© 1923 C. P. C. 


Factories. Neenah, Wis. 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
RT 





Simplification of Percentage 
Teaching 
(Continued from page 28) 


The next group of examples should 
be those which cannot be reduced; as, 
17 is what % of 48? 


35}42=35}2% 
1743 = 48|17.00 
144 





Solution: 


260 
240 
20 
49 is what % of 200? 
___ -245=24.5% 
Solution: 4% o9=200|49.000 
400 
“900 
800 
1000 
1000 


Give plenty of practice on examples 
of this type. Sometimes the results 
should be expressed, when there are 
more than two decimal places in the 
quotient, with the decimal point and 
per cent sign. 74 is what % of 2000? 

.037 =3.7% 
744990 = 2000/74.1 090- 
“60 00 


"14 000 
14.000. 


Do not first write a quotient with 
the % sign. Write the quotient as a 
decima], then rewrite with the % sign 
when necessary. 





15=75%o _ 
16/1200 

Type III. To find a number when a 
certain per cent of it is given. Begin 
with a review of the fractional exam- 
ple of this type. % of some number 
is 24. Find the number. 

Follow this with the percentage ex- 
ample. 75% of a number is 24. This 
should -be solved by changing to the 
fractional form. After sufficient drill 
on the easy examples involving the ali- 
quot parts, give examples which are 
not easily solved fractionally. 7% of 
some number is 49. Find the number. 
Solution: 7% of a number=49 

1% of anumber= 7 
100% or the number=700 

In this group of examples use only 
those in which 1% can be easily found 
by division. 

The next group of examples to be 
used is the type in which the per cent 
given is not an exact divisor of the 
number given. 23% of a number is 
36. Find the number. 

Solution: 23% of N.=36 
1% of N.=3%, 
_ 156.524 
100% or N.=%%3 x 100=23|3600.00 

Answer given to two decimal places. 

All types of percentage examples 
have now been illustrated, and the ap- 
plication problems to the various busi- 
ness transactions should follow: profit 
and loss, commission, commercial dis- 
count, insurance, taxes, and stocks and 
bonds. 

Application to Business Transactions 
PROFIT AND Loss 

Principle: Gain or loss per cent is 
reckoned on the cost. 

Type I. If a dealer pays $48 for 
a bicycle and sells it at a gain of 25%, 
find the gain and the selling price. 
Solution: $48 (cost) 

X25, 
240 
96 
$12.00 (gain) 
Or % of $48=$12 (gain) 
$48 
+$12_ 
$60 (selling price) 

Type II. A merchant pays $72 for 
a suit and sells it for $96. Find the 
gain and the gain per cent. 

Solution: $96 (selling price) 
—$72 (cost) 
$24 (gain) 


Percentage type: To find what per 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good “ota 





Per Section 


$ ]:75 without Doors . f 
With Disappeari f5 
0 = $ 2 Per Per Section 


Glass Doors___, 


On Approval~Direct to User 
AdA 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
dorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for on universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP. 
PROVAL ata pee saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No.24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfr. Co.. Little Falls, N. Y. 
since 1899 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Ge! to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—from any 
druggist—and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 














A soothing, healing tooth 
paste of unusual germi- 
( cidal power and intended es- 
~*~ i pecially for tender, bleeding 
oom gums and the inflamed condi- 
tions of Pyorrhea, 
KEEPS THE TEETH CLEAN AND 
WHITE, checks and prevents 
Pyorrhea, hardens the gums, 
(wy stops their bleeding and insures 
@)¥ a sweet, clean and healthy con- 
4, dition of the mouth. 
A —e. tube cheerfully mailed 
end name and address only. 
; Regular size tube 50 cents postpaid. 
Moore’s Dental Laboratories, 
Dept. 1237, 
Kansas City, 



























STXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughier. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 








All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SONG POEM WRITERS 


I have real proposition for you 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 
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This Chart tells a vivid story in foot hygiene. 
Size 242 36 inches—easily seen on your blackboa: 
Barefoot with Shoes On,” will open your eyes with foot facts, 


“Example does more 
than much teaching’’ 


—and it goes clear down to your shoes 


‘THE apparel of a teacher, as well as her 
words, has a lasting effect on children’s 


health and good taste. 


foot with shoes on. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


RICE*% HUTCHINS 


Modified Educator Shoes are not only 
healthful but handsome. 
standing in them all day, really goes bare- 


Besides, she is proud of their graceful lines 
and trim, firm look of character. 

The child, inspired to wear foot-shaped 
Educators, will never know corns or bunions, 
ingrown nails or fallen arches. 

Modified Educators are perfect comfort 
for teachers and perfect models for pupils. 


INCORPORATED 





“Bent 
| Bones 
That Were 





22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Let us send it to you free, 
rd. Our new booklet, “Going 
Ask for it. 
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Unless stamped with the name 
Ieducator, it is not genuine. 








Teachers with 
Selling Experience 


If you have sold aluminum ware, 
brushes, bonds, books, views or other 
specialties and desire to get back into 
the business world where your oppor- 
tunity is unlimited, HERE IS YOUR 
CHANCE. 


We have openings for Crew Managers, | 


Field Managers, State Managers and 
District Managers awaiting the train- 
ed, experienced salesman. 


Starting as a salesman, you are ad- 
vanced in proportion to your ability, 
adaptability and experience. The more 
experience and training you have had, 
the faster will you advance. 


We Offer— 


(1) A permanent position with one of 
the largest, fast-growing manufactur- 
ers in America. 


(2) An opportunity to develop rapidly 
and hold executive positions in propor- 
tion to your ability. 

(3) You will be backed up by the 


Strongest kind of co-operation and 
team work. 


Tell us your business experience, age, 
married or single, and ambitions in 
your first letter. Our free booklet, “The 
NORTH RIDGE Way to Better Pay,” 
will be sent you on request. 


North Ridge Brush Co. 


Freeport, Illinois 


| cent one number is of another number. 
| $24 is what per cent of $72? $24%.=—\% 
=383144%. Many variations in form of 
statement of Type II problem will be 
found, but it can always be reduced to 
the simple question of what per cent 
;}one number is of another number. 
(Note: Some business concerns count 
the per cent of gain as a certain per 
cent of the selling price, but this does 
not give the true per cent of gain. Per 
|cent of gain must be reckoned on the 
| cost; or gain divided by the cost gives 
| gain per cent.) 

Type III, If a merchant sells an ar- 
ticle so as to gain $36 and the gain is 
18%, find the cost. 

Solution: 18% of cost=$ 36 
1% of cost=$ 2 


100% of cost=$200 (cost) 





gain of 50% and the selling price is 
$48, find the cost. 
Solution: 100% (represents cost) 
0% ( gain) 
150% ( selling price) 
150% or % of cost=$48 
1% of cost=$16 
cost = $32 
All percentage problems should be 
reduced to the simplest form and one 
of the three types of percentage prob- 
lems will be the result: 

I. To find a certain per cent of a 
number. (Solved by multipli- 
cation.) 

To find what per cent one num- 


“ 


II. 





ber is of another. (Solved by 
division.) 

III. ; 
tain per cent of it is given. 
(Solved as an equation.) 

It is a good plan to have children 

read a problem, then state it in the 


| simplest form, tell the type of problem 


and how it should be solved. The dif- 
ficulty in solving problems is not in the 
operations involved, but in recognizing 


| the operation to be used. Many class 


Dept. 4. | 


exercises should consist in stating the 


A merchant sells an article at a/| 
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Posed by Anna Q. 
Nilsson in “The 
Luck of the Trish” 
an Allan Dwan pro- 
duction (Mayflower 
Photoplay Corpo- 
ration.) Miss Nils- 
sonis one of many 
lovely women in 
pietures who use 
and endorse In- 
grams Milkweed 
Cream for promot- 
ing beauty of com~ 
plexion, 

















Your mirror need never tell you 
that your skinis growing faded 





To find a number when a ecer- | 





EVER need your glass 
reveal a complexion that 


cream, more than a cleanser. It 
has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that serves to “tone-up” 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram's Beauty 


is sallow —a _ skin that is —revitalize—the sluggish tissues Purse, containing 
blemished. The beauty of a ofthe _ Applied ropulesty it meee ingrem 8 

. ? : nourishes the skin cells, soothes Milkweed Jream, 
fresh, wholesome complexion away redness and roughness, Ingram’s Rouge, 


can always be yours—and 
so easily. 


To gain and retain the charm ot 
a fair, radiant skin, begin at once 
the regular use ot Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. It will bring to 
you, just as it has to thousands, 
new beauty, new health of com- 
plexion. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you 
will find, is more than a face 


lngrams 


heals annoying littie blemishes: 


Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar oi Ingram’'s Milk- 
weed Cream in the fifty-cent or 
the one-dollar size. Begin- its 
use at once—it will be such a 
satisfaction to you. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Ingram's Face Pow- 
der, an eiderdown 
powder pad, anc 
samples of other 
Ingram 
Aids, 


Toilet 
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N OTION picture producers often 
pay $500 to $2000 for acceptable 
screen stories. Yet their demands for 
stories can not be supplied. 

In the last few months newspapers 
and film companies have offered more 
than $50,000 in scenario contest prizes, 
all to secure new stories and encourage 
new screen writers, 

And your life probably holds many 
incidents which would form the basis 
for stories worth telling—and selling. 

A California school teacher; a Chi- 
cago society matron; a Pennsylvania 
newspaper reporter; an underpaid 
office man in Utah, are a few who 
have sold their stories at handsome 
prices, become studio staff writers or 
won big sums in scenario contests. 

They studied screen writing to get 
away from routine work. Not one was 
a recognized author. Not one was a 
master of literary skill. 


The Palmer Test 
No Cost—No Obligation 


LL were discovered through the 

novel Palmer Creative ‘Vest by 
which phenomenal results have been 
obtained. 

The first prize of $10,000 and eight 
others in the Chicago Daily News con- 
test, and all three prizes, amounting 
to $5,000, in the J. Parker Read, Jr., 
competition, were awarded to new 
writers, discovered and trained by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation which 
is conducting this search. 

These facts have been conclusively 
proved (1) many people who do not 
at all suspect their ability, can write 
Scenarios, and (2) this free Test does 
prove to the man or woman who sends 
for it whether he or she has ability 
enough to warrant development. 


Highly useful, this self-examination 








Advisory Council 
Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 


Thos. H. Ince, Rex Ingram, 
Producer Director and Producer 
Allen Holubar, C. Gardner Sullivan, 
Producer and Director Scenarist to Thos. H. Ince 
E. J. Banks, m.a. J. L. Frothingham, 
Director of Research Producer 
Sacred Fiims, Inc. 





James R. Quirk, 


Rob Wagner, ditor 
Photoplay Magazine 


Screen Authority 


Educational Staff Officers 
Clayton Hamilton, m.a., Eugene B. Lewis, 
| Director of Education Editor-in-Chief 
| Douglas Z. Doty, Geo. Elwood Jenks, 
Associate Editor Associate Editor 
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our Life Story 
Worth $500 or $2000? 











Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Hollywood, Calif. 










hat steal 
’ Soar 


is intensely interesting as well. You 
apply it in your own home. We hold 
your record absolutely confidential, tell 
you frankly what your test shows, and 
give reasons for our opinion. 


We Offer 
$1000 and Royalties 


HE Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

now produces photoplays as well as 
instructs, through a thoroughly tested 
home-study course, in the writing of 
them. 

And under our new plan we offer 
to new writers trained in our Educa- 
tional Department whose stories are 
accepted for our productions a mini- 
mum of $1000 cash and royalties for 
five years on the profits of the pictures. 


So, for the first time, photoplay- 
wrights will share in the success of 
the screen stories of their own crea- 
tion. 


In addition, over one hundred com- 
panies in Los Angeles alone are search- 
ing for better screen stories for which 
they will pay generously. We act as 
the greatest sales outlet for screen 
stories of all kinds. 


Is It You? 


| be is for you to answer whether or not 
you will fit yourself for these rewards, 
providing of course, you have the inherent 
ability. 

And money rewards are not all, for hun- 
dreds of Palmer students are using this 
stimulating course, not with a view of be- 
coming professional screen writers, but to 
develop that invaluable asset, Creative 
Imagination, which lifts men and women to 
lofty heights, whatever their fields may be. 


Send the coupon for the Palmer Creative 
Test. Answer now, to your own satisfaction, 
this question which relates so vitally to your 
future course in life. Also receive our in- 
teresting booklet, ‘How a $10,000 Imagina- 
tion Was Discovered.” 


--------— 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec.2904, 
Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, California. 


Please send me by return mail your Creative 
Test which I am to fill out and mail back to 
you for analysis. It is understood that this cou- 

] pon entitles me to an intimate personal report 
on my ability by your Examining Board, with- 
j out the slightest obligation or cost on my part. 
Also send me free, Carrol B. Dotson’s booklet, 
j “How a $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.” 





| Name 


l STREET 










City. 


STATE 
All correspondence strictly confidential, 








problem in simplest terms, naming the 
type, and the operation to be used, 
without actually performing the oper- 
ation. This gives practice in analysis 
of problems and many more examples 
can be covered in the class period than 
if the solution were also required. 


COMMISSION 
Principle: The rate of commission 
is reckoned on the value of the goods 
bought or sold. The same three types 
of problems are involved and are to be 
taught in the same way as problems of 
profit and loss. 


COMMERCIAL DISCOUNT 

Principle: Discount is reckoned on 
the list or marked price. The same 
three types of problems are found. To 
find one discount equivalent to two 
successive discounts: add the two dis- 
counts, multiply them, and subtract 
the product from the sum. If three 
discounts are involved use two of them 
as above and that result with the third 
discount. 

Illustration: Find one discount equiv- 
alent to two successive discounts of 
25% and10%. .25 .25 385 

+.10 x.10 —.02% 
0d 025 32% 
.32% =32%%, Equivalent discount. 








Mesa Verde—Land of Ghosts 


and Dreams 
(Continued from page 47) 


He must be sure before he makes state- 
ments, he says. But his careful work 
year after year in the excavation of 
these ruins has led him farther and 
farther into the past until he admits 
he stands reverent and wonder-smitten 
before the antiquity of the race whose 














Notched Cedar Pole—Note the 
“Keyhole” Doorway 


life he is so carefully reconstructing. 
To others whose study has given them 
justification for judgment, it is the 
elaborate witness of one of the world’s 
earliest civilizations, the prosperous 
center of a culture distinct from every 
other, well developed, unified and in- 
fluential. 

However that may be so far as world 
history is concerned, there is little 
question that it is the seat of North 
America’s most ancient people. Just 
how ancient no one can say positively. 
It is most certainly hundreds of years 
since the last of these dwellings was 
abandoned, perhaps even a thousand 
years or more. Simple reasoning ex- 
plains this statement. Take, for ex- 
ample, that most beautiful and baf- 
fling of all the ruins so far excavated, 
(Continued on page 82) 











New Titles Recently Added to 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
LITERATURE SERIES 


of Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 





7 Cents per copy 


in strong paper covers. Postage 1 cent 
per copy extra, 12 or more copies sent 
PREPAID at 84 cents per dozen or $7.00 
per hundred. 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or 
$12.00 per hundred, PREPAID. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 











317. More Stories of the Three Bears. Sarah 
Grames Clark. (Grades 2-3.) 

Here are some entirely new stories of 
those popular and interesting characters 
already known to all children in the story 
of Goldilocks. They are well told and will 
be wonderfully interesting. Characteristic 
illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


323. Health Stories and Rhymes. (Grades 
) 


All of the little stories in this book set 
forth some phase of health teaching. The 
larger portion of them are accompanied by 
rhymes in familiar Mother Goose form but 
with health as a text. There is also music 
and words of a health song. 


326. Story of Harding. C. B. Galbreath. 
(Grades 5-7.) 

The author has long been connected with 
public affairs in Ohio and is familiar with 
the personality and career of our president, 
and had full opportunity to learn of the in- 
cidents of his early life and boyhood from 
those closely in touch with him, He has 
given an authentic and readable brief bio- 
graphy including some of the acts and words 
of Mr. Harding as President. 


324. A Visit to Brazil. Louise Marshall 
Haynes. (Grades 5-7.) 

A party of four boys, three girls, and three 
older people take a trip to and through Bra- 
zil, In story form the history, geography, 
products, people, and their customs are given 
—a most entertaining and instructive book. 


825. A Visit to Hawaii. Lilian Shrewsbury 
Mesick. (Grades 5-7.) 

Though taking the guise of a traveler, the 
author is a resident of Honolulu and gives 
us in most entertaining form something of 
the history of these islands, descriptions of 
the chief cities of Honolulu and Hilo, and 
of Kilauea, the largest active volcano in the 
world, together with information concerning 
the people and their customs. 

64 OR MORE 


Double Numbers £408, MORE 


Price in strong paper covers, 12 cents 
per copy prepaid; in limp cloth cov- 
ers, 18 cents per copy prepaid. 


401, Adventures of Pinocchio. C. Collodi. 
(Grades 3-5.) 
This is an excellent translation from the 
Italian of this famous Story of a Puppet. 
The book is in many State reading lists. 


402. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Sectt. Retold by 
Caroline G. Myers. (Grade 8 - High 
School.) 

This condensation of Scott's most popular 
romance is well done, and the form of the 
story is retained and enough of the language 
of the author to give it much of its original 
charm and value. 


403. Harmful and Mealthful Insects. 
Jean Patterson. (Grades 5-7.) 

This book discusses and describes a num- 
ber of insects that you may find in your gar- 
dens, fields, or houses. Some of these are 
pests of the worst kind; many of them are 
real benefactors; all are wonderfully inter- 
esting. The book is good reading as well as 
instructive, well illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. 


404, The Nurnberg Stove. 
Ramee. (Grades 4-6.) 

This has long been a popular story for 
young people and is quite universally used 
in schools, in many courses being among the 
required readings. It is given complete in 
this low-priced form with explanatory notes. 
405. The Story of Roosevelt. Martin G. 

Brumbaugh. (Grades 6-8.) 

This brief but comprehensive story of this 
great American was prepared especially for 
use in the schools. The author, a prominent 
educator, former superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia, and later Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes from an intimate knowledge, 
both of the needs of the schools and of his 
subject. He has crystallized in this small 
book what is most worth knowing about 
Roosevelt, both the facts of his life and the 
ideals for which he stood, and presented 
them in a manner well adapted to interest 
and instruct. The illustrations include pic- 
tures of Roosevelt as a child and young man. 





Alice 


Louise De la 


For complete list of the more than 350 
titles comprising the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series see advertisement on page 86 
of the February number or send for a 
copy of our 1922-23 Year Book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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The vacation every teacher deserves 


Caphivatin 


ON’T carry the fag of this year’s work over 

to the next school term. Start anew next Fall 
— with a keener brain— with smoothed-out nerves, 
and a broadened outlook. 

Hie away this summer to Colorado’s Playgrounds 
—a hundred varied vacation spots in one. Then let 
the vacation of your dreams come true. Ride, hike, 
climb, play tennis, fish, or just rest to your heart’s 
content. 

Only your time limits the things you can do, the 
fascinating places you can see—in Colorado! 


A hundred vacation spots in one 


In Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park nature has 
prepared a haven of perfect rest—a tranquil Arcadia 
of sunny mountain slopes and flower-carpeted val- 
leys. Denver, “the Paris of America,” with her 
unmatched mountain parks, is near. The Manitou- 
Colorado Springs - Pike’s Peak region, the Royal 
Gorge, the Colorado Glaciers, the Ciear Creek and 
Platte Canyon resort regions— 

In the midst of all of these and many more, you'll 
find yourself in Colorado—the nation’s great Vaca- 
tionland. 

If your time is limited, two weeks is ample in 
which to enjoy a vacation you will always remem- 
ber—Colorado’s glorious Vacationland is only a day 
and a night from Chicago, St. Louis and Texas 
points on the dependable Burlington. 

The sharp reductions in railroad fares made last 
year still prevail. The low cost of the trip will sur- 
prise you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. 


If you are going farther West 


Just say Burlington to your local agent—he’ll un- 
derstand. This will allow you conveniently to visit 
the Colorado Playground en route. 





vancouver 











NORTHERN 


wo paciFit 











YELLOWSTONE 
NATL PARK 


ROCKY MTN NAT 
(ESTYS) PARK, 





The National Park Lne 
EVERYWHERE 
WEST 


Everywhere West via the dependable 


Houte Burlington—the route of Comfort, Cour- 
tesy and Convenience 














The National Park Line 


Burlington Planned Vacations 


Colorado ! 
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Ag ae of Eden 











You don’t use worms for bait! 





Two miles high in 
Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional-Estes Parl 






WRITE for free book, 
‘*Scenic Colorado and 
Utah,’’ to P. S. Eustis, 
Pass. Traffic Mar., C. B. 
& Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill. 
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= was 01 
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e ° ° = asked 
The Daintiest and Most Attractive Styles We Have Ever Offered EBD io car 
= The cl 
‘ ‘ . ‘ = decide 

HE custom of presenting to each pupil at close of school some suitable gift or = “How 
token of remembrance is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. = Were. 
There are no gifts that will bring greater pleasure to pupils on Closing Day or that = A t 

they will treasure more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenirs. Their = class 
beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, and their ap- = Amhe} 
propriateness, all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teacher to pupils. a lett 
Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your care 0 
school. They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your wrote 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, bulleti 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the graphs 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. — 
contri 

Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs which 

Se reinembrance of the The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the newsp: 
co "it b toot! beauty and attractiveness of the cover designs which will be printed on our Booklet and pointe’ 
happy” days spent together é Ashita A : Sols : , . I 
ws Ae LORE Folder Souvenirs for Closing Day this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from 4 in the 
i schoolroom, this a . + ae * ona . 4 - : . ‘ 

1 | ong Berane atin ed t water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate Closing Day pupils 
een ginmraces cs shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The wording or senti- Remembrance the pr 
you with the best wishes ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- eee The 
of your teacher tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. Serve. oo hee about 

“ff 7 . * * u 4 ae . 
NOTE: Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made aoa mucha part 0 
up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. oe learn 

Landscape Design No, 1 When ordering, give first the style of souvenirs desired, then the names and numbers of the designs selected Bachelor Button Design No. 5 needle 

emeneee: and the quantity desired of each. Unless otherwise ordered, the designs will be supplied assorted. which 
Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices the sh 
BOOKLET STYLE “A”—With Special Printing FOLDER STYLE “C”—With Special Printing directi 
Size 314x5% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled Size 31%4x5% inches. A four-page folder of fine The ¢ 
bristol with your choice of uny of the eight designs white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the evergr 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- books 
§ Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or - 
‘ ‘ of which will be specially printed the name of school, school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- For 
ey ™ district number, township, county, state, date, names dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- houett 
ty he ORS of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages tration will appear in its place. On third page will ciduou 
Say pe contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. Photo- be specially printed the name of school, district num- r 
th 7 ; e graph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, namin; 
>» ‘4. A. token of inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem in tow: 
/ Sere not desired a suitable illustration wi!l appear in its appropriate to Closing Day. This style of Souvenir sons f 
f remembrance place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. not tied ‘with cord. ian 
2 an Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Addi- Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Addi- Jus ‘ 
from your tional ones ordered at same time, 12¢ each. tional ones ordered at same time. 10c each. ~ dustrie 
teache r at Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.09. Addi- The 
ee a f oe tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each, tional ones ordered at same time, 7c each. fellow’ 
| ‘s a Ay S6yp99__' . 
close Ff BOOKLET STYLE "B”— Without Special Printing | ro_pER STYLE “D”—Without Special Printing cause 
ee Ee Identically the same as Booklet Style ‘‘A”’ described BA Folder Style “C” d ibed from + 
School. above except that instead of the special printing of Identically the same as Folder Style. described : 
names, ‘etc., on inside pages there are additional above — a ae fl the special oriatiog of : of mentio 
Spatinie b , due ; hich b names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which , “ah 
Closing Day ,poeme and. spaces, in which may be | fay be written the date name of teacher and school, | School amith, 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. . ‘ Joy 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- poem. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 10c each, tional ones ordered at same time 7c each. ; Violet Design No. 6 A et 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. a oak ta 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES supplied with each order at no additional charge. , ke he 
Hf ¢ When two of any one (your choice) of the Souvenir , 2 phy = cou 
Special Discount on Club Orders or more A Sample styles described above, together with Ou ent 4 = ed on 
teachers send us their orders together we will allow a proofs in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, ‘will ae = tures 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. be sent free to any teacher upon request. ie “SD = directt 
. E ing she 
Popular Styles of Former Years at Special Reduced Prices 20 with a 
oP poarial “a Lene er poe ae | | (58 TORRES gee Reorsees | fs repr rg = ines, t 
|o Keep bright Souvenir a... i OUVENIR. | | hool Souvenir | Ngee ; , = Elm ac 
the memories = 5. L, Pe) Souvenir . = : 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 
(Continued from page 62) 


was over, they told me about the harm 
done to their trees. At one home every 
tree in an orchard was injured. I 
asked if they would like to learn how 
to care for the trees so as to save them. 
The class were eager to do this. They 
decided to have for their problem, 
“How Can We Save the Trees That 
Were Injured by the Storm?” 

A boy, appointed to write for the 
class to the Experiment Station at 
Amherst Agricultural College, received 
a letter giving directions for taking 
care of the trees. Another boy who 
wrote to Washington received two 
bulletins. A girl brought two photo- 
graphs of trees injured on the street 
where she lived, and several pupils 
contributed pictures of the storm 
which they had cut from the Boston 
newspapers. Committees were ap- 
pointed to report on the trees injured 
in the section of the town where the 
pupils lived; so everyone had a part in 


' the project. 
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The pupils wishing to know more 
about trees, it was decided that as a 
part of our nature study we should 
learn to identify the evergreens by 
needle and cone, and to know the trees 
which shed their leaves in winter by 
the shape and size of the trunk and the 
direction and growth of the boughs. 
The children brought sprays of six 
evergreen trees to school, and took 
books about trees from the library. 
For drawing lessons, they made sil- 
houettes of evergreen trees and de- 
ciduous trees; they wrote compositions 
naming the trees best adapted to use 
in towns and cities, and giving the rea- 
sons for choosing these trees. They 
also wrote compositions about the in- 
dustries that depend upon the forests. 

The poem for the month was Long- 
fellow’s “From My Arm-Chair.” Be- 
cause the chair referred to was made 
trom the wood of the chestnut tree 
mentioned in “The Village. Black- 
smith,” the children particularly en- 
joyed studying and memorizing the 
poem. 

A chart was made by using pieces of 
oak tag 12”x15”. The problem was 
printed on the chart by a boy who 
could print well. Other children past- 
ed on the photographs, newspaper pic- 
tures, the letter from Amherst giving 
directions for saving the trees, a draw- 
ing showing how to fix a split in a tree, 
with a story about it, silhouette draw- 
ings, two pictures of the Washington 
Elm accompanied by a story, and a pic- 
ture of -Longfellow’s ‘Arm-Chair” 
with a selection from the poem. The 
children also mounted the sprays of 
evergreen trees. 

The pupils who had had trees in- 
jured copied directions for saving them 
from the Amherst letter and the gov- 
ernment bulletins, and took them home 
to their parents. A few persons came 
to school to get help about their trees, 
and during the winter if the children 
learned of any residents who had not 
taken care of their trees, they copied 
and carried the directions to them.— 
ALICE W. KiNG, Massachusetts. 


Helping the Backward Child 

One year I found a girl over nine 
years of age who could not read in her 
first reader, although she had been in 
school the better part of two years. 
Two former teachers and her parents 
had given up all hope that she would 
ever learn anything in school. Living 
in a rural district with no advantages 
except its wonderful mountain air, the 
child had not the opportunity of being 
placed in a class of similar children 
who have special advantages in city 
schools. 

The child possessed an old-method 
reader, and I persuaded the father to 
purchase an up-to-date book which con- 
tained a good supply of attractive pic- 
tures and short interesting stories. The 
girl at once became interested in the 
pictures and was anxious to read the 
Stories about them, which she began 
to do. No time was spent in phonics 
and ordinary word drill as I feared she 
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was delayed. Naturally she made a 
great many mistakes, but instead of 
scolding I tried telling her how well 
she did. In a very short time she read 
the easier stories with little help, and 
as she gained confidence I gave her 
word families and drills on the black- 
board. _ Her parents, too, became inter- 
ested in the stories and encouraged 
her reading at home, with the result 
that . at the close of school she was 
reading her third book, both easily and 
— L. MIDDLETON, New 
ork. 


Some Useful “Thats” 
Did you realize— 

1. That a ten-cent can of stove 
polish and fifteen minutes of elbow 
energy will make the schoolroom stove 
shine like a new one? 

,, 2, That a box of nails of various 
sizes and a hammer are articles neces- 
sary for schoolroom housekeeping? 
_ _3. That needle and thread are as 
indispensable as hammer and nails? 

4, That old curtains can be utilized 
for booklet covers, bulletin mats, pic- 
ture mounts, leaves of artificial flow- 
ers, grass in free-hand cuttings, and 
sewing cards? 

5. That a clean newspaper on the 
washstand twice a day. will make it 
look neat and tidy? 

6. That it is convenient to have on 
nand cleaning powder for shining wash 
basins and other school utensils? 

7. That a small rag saturated with 
kerosene will keep the old clock from 
stopping, if placed inside? 

8. That the water fountain some- 
times refuses to work because it is 
clogged? It may be cleaned by blow- 
ing through the supply pipe. 

9. That the “pencil 
family,” originated by a 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
is a great success? 

10. That, if asked to do so, pupils 
will bring objects and curiosities from 
their homes and from Mother Nature’s 
stores until one is fairly swamped with 
the best of material for teaching na- 
ture study, language, spelling, and 
arithmetic? 

11. That an afternoon spent in the 
out-of-doors with the object of making 
new discoveries and studying nature is 
of more value to the pupils than weeks 
of book study?—CoNSTANCE B. SWEN- 
son, North Dakota. 


Picture Gallery Game 

Materials used: forty-five cards, 
four inches by six inches, on which are 
written the forty-five combinations, one 
on each card, in figures large enough 
to be seen in any part of the room. 

Place the cards on the chalk tray in 
the front part of the room and use as 
a picture gallery. One of the brightest 
children, or the teacher, may act as 
doorkeeper. Give each row a different 
number, as first row 9, second row 7, 
etc. Have the children of the first row 


suckers’ 
reader of 
PLANS, 


the other rows. 

These couples come to the doorkeeper 
and the child who is the escort must 
give the correct answer to the combina- 
tion made by his number and his part- 
ner’s. If correct, the couple are al- 
lowed to go inside the gallery; if incor- 
rect, they stand aside until the escort 
can give the right answer. The chil- 
dren at their seats give close attention. 
If the answer is wrong they say so; if 
right, they say nothing. 

When all the couples are inside the 
picture gallery, each partner chosen is 
allowed to select a picture (combina- 
tion card) to take away with him. 
When he has taken the picture he 
wants, the escort runs to his seat and 
the partners stand in a row in front of 
the school, each one holding his card 
and saying, “8 and 4 are 12,” or what- 
ever the combination may be. Then 
they, too, run to their seats, leaving 
their cards on the desk as they pass. 
Then the second row chooses partners, 
and the game continues until every row 
has had a turn. 

The game may be varied by giving 
each child a ticket with a number on 
it which he retains until the end of 
the game.—Mrs. Lovuisg J. Brooker, 





would lose all interest if the real story 
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Careful people of some fifty nations 
have found a new way to clean teeth. 


It means prettier teeth, whiter, safer 
teeth, and users delight to tell their 
friends. 


Leading dentists everywhere also urge 
its use. The result is that millions now 
enjoy benefits which every home should 
know. 


It combats film 


This method combats the film on 
teeth — those viscous coats you feel. 
Film is what makes teeth dingy. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. It 
absorbs stains, then forms cloudy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids, It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are traced 
to film. Old brushing methods could 
not effectively combat it. So _ tooth 
troubles were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often than 
now. 


Two new methods 


Dental Science, after long research, 
found two ways to fight film. One acts 
to curdle firm, one to remove it, and with- 
out any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
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This is a Tale 


Now told by millions, in many tongues 


Other factors 


Pepsodent has other factors quite as im- 
portant. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, That is to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents. Pepsodent twice daily gives them 
manifold effect. These combined results are 
bringing about a new era in teeth cleaning. 





Delightful effects 


The Pepsodent effects are delightful. 
One quickly sees and feels them. Even 
one week shows results which no care- 

ful person will wish to go 





ods effective. Then dentists every- 
where began to advise 
their use. A new-type 


tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. 
Those two great film com- 
batants were embodied 
in it. 

The name of that tooth | 


scouring. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harmful 
i Its polishing agent 
is far softer than enamel. 
film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


without. 
Send the coupon fora 


10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the 


Never 





paste is Pepsodent. In 
five years it has come into world-wide 
adoption, largely through dental advice. 
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Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful _ grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
workd over. 





film coats disappear. 
The test will be a_ revelation. 
out the coupon now. 


Cut 





10-Day Tube Free “ 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.853, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


~~ Only one tubetoafamily 
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‘Your 
Trip to Europe 


every comfort to refined travelers 
at moderate rates. 








Doesn’t it float before your 
mind’s eye like some fine “vision 
dim-descried” ? Realize it this 
year. At least find out, by a talk 
or correspondence with a Red Star 
Line agent, whether it is financial- 
ly possible. Don’t be a mere rock- 
ing-chair traveler simply because 
of an exaggerated idea of travel 
costs. 


Backed by more than 50 years’ 
experience, the Red Star Line pro- 
vides a regular transatlantic ser- 
vice embracing a wide range of 
facilities. Its cabin ships offer 


You land at Plymouth for Eng- 
land, Cherbourg for France, or 
Antwerp, the convenient gateway 
for Continental Europe. 


Antwerp is especially convenient 
for Belgium, Holland, Northern 
France, the Rhine Valley, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, and the new-old states 
of Central Europe so full of inter- 
est for the political student—Aus- 
tria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania. 


Lapland—May 2nd; 


Belgenland (new)—April 18th; 
St. Paul—May 9th. 


Zeeland—April 25th; 


Write for our new book on Belgium. 


\YEIRED STAR LINE*/ 
Witte Star LINE & AMERICAN LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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a 
Sound 
Country 


This summer visit the Pacific North- 
west region of scenic surprises. Low 
fares will give you an opportunity 
to see at a big saving this glorious 
country of high mountains, glaciers 
and flower-decked valleys, border- 
ing the sound and sea. 


649 Miles 
by €lectric 
Power 








The trip across four mountain ranges 
is made over the world’s longest 
electrified railroad. For 649 miles 
“White Coal” is used for power—no 
smoke, no cinders; a ride of uniform 
speed upgrade and down. En route, 
a scenic unfoldment of constant 
change and unparalleled beauty. 


If you are to attend the N. E. A. 
Convention, via the “Milwaukee” 
you may see both California and 
the glories of the Pacific Northwest. 
Write for plan outlining the trip 
via Puget Sound. 

GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 


1302 Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Chicago 
watthee & St.Paul 


TO PUGET SOUND—ELECTRIFIED 





133-14045 
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Mesa Verde—Land of Ghosts 
and Dreams 
(Continued from page 78) 


Sun Temple. This lay under the mound 
from which Dick Wetherell and Charley 
Mason had their first astonished sight 
of Cliff Palace. That mound had been 
built up by the blowing of fine sand, 
grain by grain, from the bottom of a 
canyon seven or eight hundred feet 
deep, the winds blowing from the level 
side only at a time of year when the 
soil is covered with ice or snow. Imag- 
ination staggers at the ages required 
to thus bury under many feet of soil 
the ruin of this ceremonial structure. 
And on top of the mound thus formed 
had grown a pine tree whose an- 
nual rings numbered more than 360. 
This tree was cut and its age estab- 
lished when the excavation was begun 
in 1915. So one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s as to the age of this, 
undoubtedly the least ancient of the 
Mesa ruins; least ancient, say those 
who know, because it was left unfin- 
ished when the mysterious event oc- 
curred that drove the Mesa people 
suddenly away from their ancestral 
homes and carefully tended fields. 
What this cataclysm may have been is 
another guess; a famine, perhaps, or a 
pestilence, or the invasion of a hostile 
tribe, or some sudden shifting of relig- 
ious centers. Nobody knows; but no- 
body knows, either, what some later 
excavation may reveal, so this book 
may not always be sealed. 

The possibility of just such a new 
discovery at any point of the excava- 
tion work is the perennial fascination 
of the Mesa; for of the scores of ruin 
mounds and cave dwellings on and 
near it, only a dozen or so have been 
fully explored. Among these are the 
immense ruin known as Cliff Palace, 
mentioned above as the first discovered, 
and so far the largest; Spruce Tree 
House, another great cliff village; 
Square Tower House, with its mysteri- 
ous eyrie high up in a rocky cleft; 
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Far View Pueblo, an above-ground 
ruin of unquestionable antiquity; lovely 
Balcony House in its high cave, lesse> 
and detail, and many others of vary. 
ing size. 

Hundreds of people make the trip to 
the Mesa every summer as to a shrine, 
and it is the memory of the ruins 
named that most of them carry away, 
For those who have more time to spend 
there are numberless canyon ruins yet 
to be explored, many of them to be 
reached only by folks with steady 
nerves and some experience ‘in moun. 
tain climbing. Others, however, are to 
be seen by a day’s riding on the sure. 
footed cow-horses with the leadership 
of a guide. If we were not talking of 
ruins, we might say a great deal of 
these trails, whose wild grandeur and 
dizzy ledges keep one in dismayed sus. 
pense not comfortable to those of shaky 
courage. But the enchanted land at 
the end of the trail is sufficient lure 
for all but the fearful few. Thus do 
historic and scenic interest combine to 
make Mesa Verde unique among our 
National Parks. 

Spring House Ruin is at the end of 
one of the trails. Though now acces. 
sible, it still lies as the ages have left 
it, a mass of debris from which rise 
walls and towers of considerabie ex- 
tent. There are buried kivas here, and 
balconies from which swing wattled 
screens of woven twigs and clay in 
lieu of partition walls. There are many 
rafters, some in place, others fallen, 
where the marks of the stone axes are 
plain enough, though this feature is 
common to most of the ruins. Here 
may yet be found an occasional broken 
olla, or great water jar, a last, per- 
haps, over which many a yucca-fiber 
sandal has been woven, corn-cobs and 
melon rinds which have lain for cen- 
turies in the stone storage cysts, and 
numberless bits of pottery to be had 
for the carrying away. Below Spring 
House is a vast natural bridge, riven 
from the canyon side, to be reached by 





an arduous but not dangerous climb. 


















Pacific Mail liner 
going through 
Panama Canal 


Visit Panama Canal, 


Thru the 


Panama Canal . 
Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico 
(Havana, Eastbound) 


This year make your vacation trip to the Coast an 
opportunity for visting different lands and seeing 
different peoples. 
Mail carries you to many interesting countries— 
beautiful tropical spots rich in the traditions of Old 
Spain. Anexcellent chance also to see and study the 
Panama Canal— greatest of all engineering triumphs. 


A luxurious cruise by Pacific 


Ample time for shore trips at Cristobal and Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, Salva- 
dor; San Jose, Guatemala; and Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Days of idleness on cool, shady decks, 
Swimming tanks. 


Music. 
Deck sports. | All staterooms 


outside and equipped with single beds and electric 


fans. 


Also de luxe suites. 


Service and cuisine 


perfected by 74 years’ experience in catering to 


passengers. 


New 10,000 ton steamers specially 


fitted for tropical service. 


LOW FIRST CLASS FARE 
Sailings about every 21 days 


By S. S. Venezuela, 


S. S. Ecuador, S. S. Colombia 


For full particulars see nearest steamship tourist agent or 
railroad agent, or write Dept. S., nearest Pacific Mail office. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


**Ship and Sail by Pacific Mail.’’ 


10 Hanover Square 
New York 


503 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


508 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Bors SECRET 


of making good cocoa 
is In using 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


For its quality is good 


The purity, palata- 
__ bility and nutrient 
= characteristics of 
high grade cocoa 
beans are retained 
in Baker’s Cocoa 
owing to the per- 
fection of the proc- 
esses and machinery peculiar 
to our methods, 
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MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Removes Stains 
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Quickly an ¢ Supply with 
Leaves Tweezers 50c. 


Trial Bottle 25c 
Satisfied or 
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PEARL OFFER MADE ! 

Paris gpm ag ought ten thousand strands of 
taking advantag e Byropean 
gus to make Gite sensational o| 

ail over the world ‘o that 


grade, graduated by experts 
strung on highest grade silk floss and fitted with solid gold 
spring ring safety catches; length 24 inches. 
. 10 DAYS’ Fass TRIAL ‘ 
ust s our name and address—no money—and we'll 
yee tha o genuine pt ha ne st peer on 10 days’ trial. 
$1.B0'on delivery. Test the pours show 
ther t0 90 our friends ‘3, 


Our 
genuine 
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quali a i ack and 
Jour de epost ait Fou Koes they B aay only $1.00a 
‘ou 
Cenuin v5 pearls of this ae. — be purchased in 


any jewelry store forl ess than $: 


NO PAPERS ' TO SIGN 
are no strings attached to this offer—no em 
sing questions to; enewrer. oath the seat . ‘ply send send 


G UARANTEE 
‘antee genuine ‘espe ht earls to be indestructibie, 
ser odes will not peel, crack o inge their color. We guar. 
antee that they will give a lifetime of satisfactory aorvies. 


ROSGREN EXPORT COMPANY 








33 Lorsch Building, New York, N. Y. 





The Mesa visitor must on no ac- 
count come away without a day at 
New Fire House. It is one of the eas- 
iest of all the ruins to reach, and in it 
as nowhere else does one feel ‘the haunt- 
ing presence of the Lost Race. It is 
the old ceremonial chamber, we are 
told, where fire was probably kept 
burning age after age in the round 
middle altar, and where sacrifices—no 
one knows of what—were presumably 
made in the oblong altars to right and 
left. To this day, among the Hopis, 
who are surmised to be descendants of 
the Cliff people, all the hearth-fires of 
the tribe are put out at a certain time 
of the year, to be rekindled by brands 
from a sacred altar where the flames 
never die. New Fire House seems to 
point to a parallel custom among the 
Cliff Dwellers, though its construction 
indicates that there were other cere- 
monies connected with this periodical 
observance. There is an imposing back 
wall, niched to make standing places 
for many feet, and surmounted by a 
massive natural roof on chipped cor- 
ner arches. There are peculiar under- 
ground vaults and passages, and a 
room with painted figures bright even 
yet. 

But with all one’s curiosity thus 
aroused, one never loses the feeling of 
eerie presences. It may be the over- 
whelming silence, broken only by the 
rock-wren’s sharp call or the dropping, 
mellow note of the cliff swallow; it 
may be the strange and pleasant odors 
that long drafts bring up the mighty 
canyon corridors; it may be only that 
a lively fancy sees things as they may 
have been when lines of agile brown 
men came lightly down the niche stair- 
ways to take silent part in supreme 
tribal mysteries. But whatever it is, 
the Presences are there and will not be 
gainsaid. You sit silent on the wall 
that rims the sheer drop of the canyon 
and see fire flaming in the round 
bowl; or you sift the dust of those 
flanking altars and wonder if that pit, 
just the right size and shape to hold a 
human body, was ever used for such 
terrible sacrifice. You are never sure, 
for you never quite “speak” the ghests, 
though if you stay on into the dusk, as 


you should, you lose your last doubt | 


of them! 

Was Sun Temple the greater cere- 
monial Fire House made necessary as 
the Mesa peoples increased? Some 
think it may be. There are most cer- 
tainly parallels of arrangement in the 
plan, and the many-celled compart- 
ments in the outer walls may well have 
been intended to seclude priests or 
novices or victims. But here again 
nothing is certain. There is a rayed 
rock at one corner that was apparently 
held in reverence by the builders of the 
Temple, since it is placed at the foot 
of an embrasure where a priest may 
have sat to watch the exact passing of 
the equinoxes. It may be the impress 


of an antediluvian palm leaf, or a | 


water-worn accident. It is more than 
likely that its discovery at that spot 
decided the location of Sun Temple, 
since it simulates the world-old sym- 
bol of the sun. 

In the center of the Temple enclos- 
ure are two huge foundations, possibly 
great altars, possibly above-ground 
kivas. Outside, on the rim of the can- 
yon, is another unfinished structure 
which may have been a signal tower, 
since fire from it could have been seen 
the length and breadth of the Mesa 
and across numerous tributary val- 
leys. “May have been”—there is scant 
satisfaction in surmises. Not a thing 
remains to tell positively the purpose 

An interesting, beauti- 


EUROPE 1923 ful and reasonably 


priced trip through FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 
ALSACE, BELGIUM AND ENGLAND, Conducted by 


Misses Lucy and Kathryn Roller 
206 CAMPBELL STREET, HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


SEE EUROPE 
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Pacific Northwest 
Vacations 


—three weeks enough. A month better. 


“Can I make a vacation trip to the North 
Pacific Coast and back in three weeks?” 


ES! Easily. Not only that, but you 
can see Yellowstone Park on your 
way West and spend the best part of a 
week in the mountains or beside the sea. 


This is a Typical Itinerary: 


lst day—-Leave Chicago, Union Station, 
C.B.&Q., 10:10 A. M.—“North 
Coast Limited”. Along the 
Mississippi River. 

2nd day—Enroute. Farms! Lakes! 
Forests! Roosevelt’s Ranch! 


3rd day—Through Gardiner Gateway: 
Arrive Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Yellowstone Park for lunch, 


4th, 5th,, —In Yellowstone Park. 
6th and ¢ Geysers! Bears! Waterfalls! 
7thdays’ Canyons of gorgeous coloring. 








8th, 9th, ,;—In Butte, Helena, Spokane, 

Lower Falls of the 10th, 11th{ Seattle, or Tacoma, as you 

ree: §=6—e wish. Rockies! Cascades! 
Olympics! Puget Sound! 

12th and ,—Rainier National Park—48 

13th square miles of glaciers. Moun- 

days tains aflame with wild flowers. 


14th day— Portland! Columbia River! 
Mt. Hood! Fisheries! Roses! 


7 -- At the Seashore-—Bathing! 
Golf! Rest! 





§ 6 Trip 


Chicago to 
North Pacific Coast 


15th, 16th 
17th days 











18th, 19th,, — Homeward bound — via 
and 20th Northern Pacific Railway 
days —famously good dining cars, 


21st day — Home! 


HIS itinerary, of course, is for 
those who can be away for 
only three weeks. 


If you decide to spend more time 
you can visit Alaska. 





Would you like to have me prepare a special 
itinerary for you — starting from your home 
town? Tell me and I’ll do it gladly. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
970 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
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Lay Your Vacation Travel 
Plans Leisurely—Begin Early 


‘Tre greatest satisfaction from a Vaca- 

tion Tour comes of a leisurely planning 
of your itinerary, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion of the “eleventh-hour’” effort. 


Pertinent is the fact that the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


Route 


to many places in the West and Southwest 
possesses UNUSUAL SCENIC APPEAL 
and affords a high order of passenger serv- 
ice to take you there. 
To help you plan your vacation travels 
leisurely, the MISSOURI PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY vill mail, gratis, copy 
of publications issued for this purpose. 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MAIL. COUPON FOR THE BOOKLET THAT INTERESTS YOU 

















Mr.C.L. Stone, P.T.M., Missouri Pacific R.R.Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me copy of publications checked. 
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of this great, unfinished temple. In 
the cave houses and scattered plenti- 
fully among the upland ruins are abun- 
dant signs of occupation, and even of 
homely daily life. There are only 
stone hammers here, carefully chipped 
rocks never put in place or fallen as 
they lie, the scant leavings of a work- 
man’s day. The great walls were prob- 
ably not half finished, though even in 
their ruins they rise in places to a 
height of fourteen feet. The straight 
front wall, true with the compass, 
runs 140 feet, and there is every proof 
of accurate geometric calculation in 
the angles and curves of its D-shaped 
outline. 

One feels sharp regret in leaving 
the Mesa, and not one in ten fails to 
register a determination to come back. 
Many do, for each “next” year the ex- 
cavations may furnish another chap- 
ter in the story. But even for those 
who do not return, the charm never 
dies out. History has been given a 
new angle and new meanings. The 
contact with the actual remains of a 
vanished race gives one a broad under- 
standing of racial rise and fall 
throughout historical time. After one 
has knelt at a metate, meal-stone in 
hand, and imagined the sifting of yel- 
low grains down the tilted slab; after 
one has sat on a ledge and studied the 
outlines of a tiny fireplace and the 
smoke-blackened wall above it; after 
one has gone up and down the queer, 
notched ladders from room to room 
and plaza to plaza, finding here a 
broken bowl and there a bone awl; 
and most of all, after one has discov- 
ered the print of a baby’s fingers in 
the mud of a plastered wall, he has 
brought all history alive. This people 
whose daily life he has been recon- 
structing lead him back into the misty 
past that belongs to all the peoples the 
world has known. 

Mesa Verde is our American heri- 
tage. It brings us a great gift and a 
great responsibility. It is high time 
we understood and appreciated better 
the ancient race of the “green plateau.” 


A Tennis Contest 
By Mrs. R. E. Crump 


One day I sat at my window racking 
my brain for something different to 
keep up interest, the primary teacher’s 
great and everlasting problem. I 
looked out on the tennis court and 
“caught the spirit.’ 

On a large piece of stiff, heavy card- 
board, I marked off a tennis court with 
the salt-flour mixture you all know so 
well. I found an old piece of fine net 
and stretched it across the court, sup- 
porting it with matches. Then I 
dressed a girl and a boy doll in tennis 
costumes and supplied them with 
rackets and balls. 

I told the children we woula divide 
the class and half should play for the 
“Big Normal” and half for our “Train- 
ing School.” Then I prepared two 
large, bright-colored posters, one for 
each side. I placed on each poster a 
paper doll holding a pennant for his 
school in school colors. Underneath 
was the important score card. <A child 
from each side read, and we had a 
judge to mark the score. If both chil- 
dren read well, a point was given to 
each; if one read better than the other 
the winner received one point for that 
day, the other none. Just try it; it is 
really exciting. Have yells, songs, etc., 
and let the children wear their school 
colors. Our “Training School” was 
the winner, by one point. 


You will never regret putting the 
best meaning on the acts of others; nor 
will you be sorry for stopping your 
ears to gossip and being generous to 
your enemies. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
POPULAR TOURS AT POPULAR PRICES 
Comprehensive itineraries, experinced lead- 
ers, splendid accomodations, frequent sailings, 
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April 1933 


Superintendents! 
Principals! 
Teachers! 


If you are looking for a chance to break 
into the business world, WRITE US, 


WE WANT TEACHERS because of 
their education and training to repre. 
sent our business—Modern Home 
Cleaning Equipment. We want con- 
genial, pleasant, agreeable men and 
women to act as retailers. 


We sell direct to the consumer and our 
merchandise answers the demand of 
every home in the civilized world. 


We want teachers who inspire confi- 
dence and make friends of our custom- 
ers. Selling experience preferred, but 
not necessary. 


The teachers we employ will be backed 
up to the limit with guaranteed mer. 
chandise and an established trained 
and experienced sales organization. 


Many of our most successful organiz- 
ers and business builders are ex-teach- 
ers using their education and training 
to splendid advantage in our business, 


Tell your business experience, training 
and ambitions in your first letter. Ask 
for our free booklet, “The NORTH 
RIDGE Way to Better Pay.” 


North Ridge Brush Co. 


Freeport, Illinois Dept. 6. 
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Hotel Continental 


“Centre of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street 
New York City 


Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals; within easy access of the retail 
shopping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 


300 Outside Rooms 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES 
Single: $2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5—-$6 —$7 
COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 


Our first consideration 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Managing Director 


EUROPE 


Personally Conducted and Independent Travel. 
London, Windsor, Cambridge, Shakespear Country, 
Paris, Versaille, La Malmaison, Fontainebleau, Deat 
ville, Nancy, Coue’s Institute, Nice, Monte Carlo, Ven 
ice, Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, Capri, Sorrento, 
Pompeii, Mt. Vesuvius, Italian Lakes, Interlaken, Lu 
cerne, Strasbourg, The Rhine to Cologne, Amster 
dam, Vollendam, Monikendam, Island of Marken, and 
Zuider Zee. Apply 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
503—Fifth Ave., |New York City, N. Y. 


EUROPE - 1923 


Special Teachers’ Tours (50 to 90 Days) 
SO days, $575.00---60 days, $675.00---70 days, $775.00 
90 days, $975.00 


Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Ranier and Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California. 
Teachers May Earn Free Trip 
Write for information to 
The T @ S Tours Company 


53 W. BLVD., , ILLINOIS 


THREE BEST GRADE PENCILS | 
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Sailing from MONTREAL, 
June 22, June 29 and July 6, 


EUROP E visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, The Rhine, Germany, Switzer- $7 45 


(Riviera) and France. 





land, Italy (including Naples), Monaco, 
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TEACHERS! WHY PAY MORE? 


Here is a 54 day vacation 


FILLED WITH PLEASURES 
embracing seven renowned sections 
VISIT 15 BEAUTIFUL CITIES 
Under the personal supervision of 
DR. WILLIAM I. HELLER 
of Galvani Jr. High School, N. Y. 
20th European Travel Tour 

COMPLETE PRIVATE 
INCLUDING $6 2 5 & ABMissioNs 
Chass - 
LE pean N. Ss. ST. PAUL ‘ax 4th 
RET. ARRIVE N. Y. AUGUST 26th 
NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


ALSO 32 DAY TOUR $395 UP AND OTHERS 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS ALL LINES--STANDARD RATES 
Foreign Exchange, Drafts, Travelers Cheques.) 
TICKETS, TOURS EVERYWHERE 
Send for Booklet H. 


THE WORLD TOURS 


MANAGEMENT UNION EXCHANGE CO. 


1342 B’way, at 36th St., New York. 
Phone Fitzroy 4080. 

















And 


Complete Series of Spring 40 ‘00 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 
—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
—Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 





245 Broadway NEW YORK 56} Fifth Aver 








It will te to your 
advantage to send for 
our booklet describing in 
detail twenty attractive 
European Tours. We have 
specialized for a number of 
years in the European field 
and the result of experience 
and of careful planning is 
represented in this book. 
















Booklet mailed on request 
free of — 





HALTER H WON (Boston 











Write Mr. Powers 
To assist you in arranging your Travel and 
Vacation Plans This Summer. 
Escorted and Individual Trips to ALASKA, YEL- 


LOWSTONE, GLACIER, COLORADO, NEW 
YORK, QUE BEC, CALIFORNIA, HONOLULU 
and EUROPE. 


All details arranged for your comfort and pleasure. No 
worry regarding Esiiroad: Pullman, Steamship and Hotel 
Accommodations and there is no charge for our service. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO N. E. A. CONVENTIONS. 
ITINERARIES NOW READY. 


THE POWERS TOURS **cuicaco, ni." 














Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH A First- 
GRADE SAND TABLE 
(Continued from page 38) 


were ducks and Mother Hen with her 
brood of little ones. A little farther 
on was the barn, also made of white 
paper with a green roof. To the right 
and back was the lot in which were 
horses, cattle, pigs, and the trough. A 
horse was looking into the upper half 
of one of the barn doors which was left 
open. To the left and back of the barn 
was the silo. 

The most wonderful object on the 
table was the windmill. The two plat- 
forms were constructed first—the lower 
one, white with a brown pump; the up- 
per, white with red and white wheel. 
The tower was made of four thin 


pieces of wood; one end of each was’ 


slipped through the slits in the lower 
platform and the other through the 
slits of the upper platform. Six braces 
were added on each side. This proved 
to be the favorite sand table of all the 
year. 

During the month of May our table 
was changed into the “Flowery King- 
dom of Japan.” Snow-capped Fuji- 
yama was made of moistened sand, 
with cornstarch covering the top. At 
the foot of the mountain a tea house 


‘|! was placed in a beautiful garden of 


cherry blossoms, wisteria, and _ iris. 
Bits of tissue paper of appropriate col- 
or were pasted on twigs for these. 
Within the tea house a table could be 
seen at which three ladies were drink- 
ing tea. Gayly dressed women and 
children were coming to and from the 
tea house, some walking, others riding 
in jinrikishas. 





Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 30) 

time? You may tell me about some of 
the good times you have in vacation. 
Do girls have as good times as the 
boys? Of course, boys don’t think so! 
To-day we are going to play that we 
are all boys and that we are out to find 
all the good times possible. 
PRESENTATION. 

Let’s pretend that we are going fish- 
ing. We’re boys now and we have on 
old overalls, and straw hats. Of course, 
we’re barefoot. Where is the best place 
to fish? Let’s play we are walking “up 
the river and over the lea.” See who 
will first find the pools “where the gray 
trout lies asleep.” What birds will you 
hear singing? Will you see any flow- 
ers or trees in bloom? Do you think 
you could find any nests with little 
birds in them? 

What other things do you like to do 
in summer? 

I shall read a little poem called “A 
Boy’s Song,” and we shall imagine that 
we are having all of the pleasant times 
that these two boys are having. 


I 

Who do you think Billy is? Why do 
you think they like to fish better than 
’most anything else? What kind of 
fish do they look for? In what kind of 
pools do they look for the gray trout? 
How do they get to these pools? Do 
you see any pleasant pictures in this 
stanza? 


II 


Teacher reads the second stanza. 
Have you heard blackbirds sing? Do 
you enjoy their songs? What kind of 
song does the red-winged blackbird 
sing? Have you ever seen a hawthorn 
tree in blossom? Describe a nest full 
of nestlings. Are they very beautiful 
when small? Would this boy and his 
friend Billy harm little “birdlings”? 

(Continued on page 86) 








Europe—8 Tours June, July. $745.00 
up. Enjoyable and Educational Itineraries. 
Yellowstone—Every two weeks July, August. Spe- 

cial itinerary in Park. Colorado included. 


Standard Pullman Sleepers used exclusively. Write for full particulars. 
15 DIXIE TERMINAL, 
‘*We handle hundreds of pleased clients every senson.’’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 


Personally Conducted—All Expense—Moderate Cost. 


Eastern—Every week. One and two week Tours. 


Western—July, August. Wonderful Trips featur- 


The Best of the East. 


ing Canadian Rockies, etc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LOS ANGELES 
SANTA BARBARA 
SAM FRANCISCO 


Rock Island | 














Ask for these 


Books 


California 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice President 
— — Lines 
La Salle Station, Chicago 
Please a. me, naan ay charge, your 
ublication on 





Colorado —the great outdoor playground —de- 
lightful of climate — Alpine attractions of unsur- 
passed beauty; waterfalls, snow- << mountain 
peaks and an endless variety of wild flowers. 
Yellowstone —Geysers! more than in all the 
rest of the world. And springs! — boiling springs, 
springs of icy coldness, prismatic pools. 3,300 
square miles of wilderness and 200 lakes. The 
greatest of wild animal sanctuaries. 

On to San Francisco—then Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 

Returning —see quaint, romantic Old Mexico 
(Lower California); Carriso Gorge, nature’s newest 
scenic wonder; Imperial Valley —the desert that 
became a garden; 


All reached via 


Rock Island Lines 


Route of 


Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado 
Golden State Limited to California 
Any Rock Island Travel Bureau will gladly 


assist in planning the details of your trip. 
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cl} Yellowstone 
(Check the book or books you desire) Paes ae 
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BOSTON 294 Washington St. 


CHICA AGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNAT I, 406 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, "522 Kirby Bidg. 
OER. 527 Majestic Bldg. 

LUTH, 430 West Superior 
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IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PLAYGROUND AND GAME 
SANCTUARY of 4,400square miles. Riding, Hiking, Climb- 
ing, Fishing, Camping. Mighty snow-capped mountain peaks, 
gleaming glaciers, great rivers, and shimmering lakes. 
JASPER PARK LODGE [On Lac Beauvert} 


(Under management of Canadian National Railways) 
provides excellent accommodation for 250 guests. All modern 


Rates $5.00 per day and up, American plan (meals included.) 
Open June Ist to September 30th 
For full information, write for booklet J. P.16, to any of the following addresses 


LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 20d Ave. So. 
E 1270 Broadway 
PHILA DELPHIA 1A, 702 2 Finance Bldg. 
GH, 505 Park Bidg. 
Grand a Station 
AN CO, 659 Market S 
SPATILE. 902 


ST. LO UIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
T. PRUL> ‘Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts 


Canada Welcomes United States Tourists No Passports Required 


The Canadian National route ee the Rockies akts rogue highest peaks, at the 
any transcontinen' ute. 
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Cloth Covers 40C POSTPAID 
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cloth covers. Price: in limp cloth covers, 
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part for their later success. 
are worthy of emulation by the boys and girls of 
to-day. 
overcame great obstacles: 


readable type and is profusely 
illustrated with photographs and pen and ink drawings, 
When They Were Boys contains 176 pages, is printed onan extra good 
grade of book paper and durably bound in either limp cloth or stand 
48 cents per copy, a, 


B A New Inspirational 
oys Supplementary Reader 
HIS book contains the boyhood stories of 


twenty-four celebrated present-day Ameri- 
cans told in a simple yet fascinating man- 


ner bound to hold the interest and attention of 
all who read them. 

The characters have been selected from many 
walks of life with the aim to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. 


All of these men 
achieved success and prominence, many of 
rising from humble beginnings. 


Certain outstanding characteristics in the boy- 


of these men were responsible in a great 
Such characteristics 


Many of these men, in their boyhood, 
some of them were 
poor, some were unable to go to school, and 
lacked physical endurance. But they were 


all able to rise above these conditions and forge 
ahead toward their goal. 


our desire to place these stories before the boys and 


girls of to-day in order that they may realize that it is 
possible to surmount any obstacle in the path to success, 
When They Were Boys provides supplementary reading 
of the highest character for pupilsin any school. 
the great human interest element 
in these stories they afford excel- 
lent material for dramatization. 


use of 
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Free Pamphlet 
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specimen oe pite 
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Jobn Wanamaker. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. (222 {27,) 

















III 


Teacher reads the third stanza. Why 
is it such fun to follow a mower? How 
does the hay look when it is first cut? 
Do you like to turn somersaults in the 
fresh thick hay? What do these boys 
mean by the “homeward bee”? Do you 
know how to tell when a-bee is flying 
to its home? Why do boys like to fol- 
low a bee to its home? Have you ever 
found wild honey in such a way? 

IV 

Teacher reads the fourth stanza. 
What is a “hazel bank”? Why do the 
boys call them “clustering nuts”? 
When do the hazel nuts begin to fall? 
Can you see the deep shadows the 
trees make? 

Vv 


Teacher reads the last stanza. Do 
you think that Billy and his boy 
friend know how to have good times? 
Would you care to play with them 
during vacation days? Can the girls 
think of anything that is pleasanter 
than the way these boys entertain 
themselves? Perhaps we shall find a 
poem sometime that will make the boys 
wish that they were girls. Why do you 
think that this poem was written by a 
man rather than a woman? It was 
written by an English poet called 
James Hogg (pronounced Hog). 

Whom shall we ask to read this po- 
em for us so that we may see all of 
the pictures again? 





The Superintendents’ Meeting 


(Continued from page 75) 


shall | probably have neither a “dark 
ages” nor a renaissance, but a gradual 
awakening to the responsibilities at 
hand.—Charles H. Lake, Assistant 
Superintendent, Cleveland. 

Character is determined partly by 
what a man does for a living; but 
more largely by what he does with his 
leisure time. Science, invention, and 
big business, and a more equable dis- 
tribution of the products of industry, 
will surely give to us an increasing 
amount of leisure. What will we do 
with it? Ruin ourselves with it, or en- 
rich ourselves with it? A primary 
function of the public schools is to ed- 
ucate for the right use of leisure. Vo- 
cational guidance is important, but 
avocational guidance is vastly more 
important—Henry Turner Bailey, 
Cleveland School of Art. 


I am afraid there are many schools 
that undertake to present their pupils 
cards of introduction to various fields 
of knowledge in the hope that they will 
make their acquaintance later in life. 
I do not believe that is the function of 
the school. I have a son who has trou- 
ble with his five courses of study so I 
am having them reduced to four. I 
may have the four reduced to one, but 
I will have that one subject so taught 
that at the end of the day he will have 
the sense of having mastered that day’s 
task—Newton D. Baker, Ex-Secre- 
tary of War. 





It must have been some cynic who 
said, “The only difference between a 
groove and a grave is the depth.” 
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Hand-painted Fruit Board, 

grooved to prevent waste 

of juices measures 8 inches 
liameter. Gaee 

stai nless, hand 

Knife. Excellent value at 


$1.50. 
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TURN YOUR SPARE HOURS 
INTO MONEY! 
Become an instructor in REEDCRAFT, the 


fascinating new home-decorating art. Every 
home-maker is interested. 

We will show you how to organize a Reedcraft 
School in your town. 


Write today for full information. 


THE REEDCRAFTERS, Dept. N 
724 11th Street N. W Washington, D.C. 
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Safety Razor 
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Native soya bean storage bins which will be supplantea by modern grain elevators. Manchuria in 1920 shipped 1,280,800 


tons of bean cake, 597,900 tons of beans, 28,526,100 pounds of bean meal and 242,359,600 pounds of bean oil. 


A Modern Manna— 
the Manchurian Soya Bean 


“The rapid rise of the Soya Bean to a crop of special importance in the world’s com- 
merce in the past few years is one of the most remarkable agricultural developments 
of recent times.” —From a recent report of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The soya bean has been an important food in China for 5,000 years, 
but it is only during the past few years that America and Europe have 
learned of the great utility of this prime staple of the soil of Manchuria. 
The Japanese firm of Mitsui & Co. made the first shipments abroad 
in 1908. Huge quantities of soya bean oil were imported into the 
United States during the World War to supply essential raw materials. 


With its very high content of protein (40%), the soya bean has been 


characterized as a “modern manna.” Among its many uses the De- 


partment of Agriculture lists these: 


Food Products: Flour, Bread, Cake, Macar- 
oni, Milk, Cheese, Casein, Confections, Coffee 
Substitute, Soy Sauce, Soups, Roasted Beans, 
Boiled Beans, Baked Beans, Breakfast Foods, 
Diabetic Foods, Lard and Butter Substitute, 
Salad Oil. 


Manufactures: Glycerin, Explosives, Enam- 
els, Varnish, Linoleum, Paints, Celluloid, 
Ink, Soap, Waterproofing, Rubber Substitute, 
Lubricants. 

In Agriculture: Stock Feed, Fertilizer, Green 
Manure, Ensilage and Hay. 


The development of a world market for Manchuria’s chief product 
has resulted from the activities of the South Manchuria Railway in 
improving the quality of the soya bean and exploiting new uses for 
it through its agricultural research laboratories, and in systematizing 
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Lama Tower at Liaoyang. More than 
1000 years old. Covered with carved 
images of Buddha and his disciples. 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


To any teacher filling out the 
accompanying coupon we will 
send a set of colored picture 
post-cards of Manchuria and 
a copy of an illustrated travel 
folder, descriptive of the prin- 
cipal cities and industries of 


Address 
City 


Name____ 


the transportation and merchandizing of the 
crop. The growth of the industry has pro- 
vided employment for hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese, who have been attracted to 
Manchuria from the neighboring provinces. 


From the busy port of Dairen, the gateway 
to Manchuria and the southern terminus of 
the Railway, merchant ships of many nations 
now catty great cargoes of soya. beans and 
bean oil to the United States, England, 
France, Sweden, Holland, Denmark and 
Egypt, as well as to neighboring countries. 


The South Manchuria Railway is a builder 
of prosperity in this land of opportunities. 


The South Manchuria Railway, running through Chosen 
(Korea) and Manchuria, is the only railway in the Orient 
with All-American equipment. It conducts a chain of hotels- 
de-luxe, travel bureaus, and city and country clubs. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
® Raitway © 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 
111 Broadway, New York. 


State... 
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Group Play Under Group 

Leaders 
(Continued from page 82) 
the presence of the supervisor nor on 
the spirit and physical vigor of the 
teacher. A group leader unworthy or 
incompetent is displaced by one more 
deserving. During the play there are no 
idle onlookers. All pupils physically 
fit take their part in the group ac- 
tivities. 

Undoubtedly this type of organized 
play has its influence on the individ- 
uals in the schoolroom and on their 
play prior to and after the school ses- 
sions. It interests the child of cul- 
tured parentage as much as any other. 
Group plays displace the old-time 
games which too often resulted in 
feuds rather than in co-operative ac- 
tivities of leaders, helpers, and follow- 
ers. Indeed, the old-time free play is 
seldom seen even if authoritative re- 
straint is absent. The control of the 
school is materially reinforced in every 
exercise by the self-control gained in 
group play. A mental attitude favor- 
able for organized activities and re- 
spect for delegated authority are de- 
veloped. : 

The group play plan briefly outlined 
above makes even a small playground 
a valuable asset for health, recreation, 
and all those values that come from 
training to lead, to follow, to respect 
delegated authority, and to serve the 
whole group rather than self. The 
school may schedule play in a series of 
periods so that the ground will ac- 
commodate the groups that play at 
any one particular period. 

The virtues of group play controlled 
democratically by the group itself 
through chosen leaders become impor- 
tant factors in training for citizenship. 
Psychologists tell us that 22 per cent 
of our children are subnormal and will 
always require directive influence and 
that 66 per cent are not fitted by na- 
ture for leadership, while only 12 per 
cent are “natural-born” leaders who 
can be trained to direct others. These 
three types of children are associated 
in school; they will be associated in 
society as adults. The Norristown Plan 
provides opportunity to cultivate all 
the qualities required for their co-op- 
eration now and later, without making 
painful psychological distinctions in 
talent. There is training for those 
who need constant guidance, for those 
who are likely always to be followers, 
and for those who give promise of be- 
coming leaders in society. 


Little-Brook’s Journey 
(Continued from page 32) 

rumble and roar told him that a train 
was passing. This was a town. Little- 
Brook knew by all these things and by 
the boats, big and little, that he car- 
ried. The big ones sank deep into the 
waters, but Little-Brook was able to 
hold them up just as Mother Earth 
had told him. The little ones tossed 
lightly on the surface, and he heard 
the children laugh as their hands 
played with the water. 

“I am so glad, glad, glad,” sang 
Little-Brook, loudly now, for everyone 
to hear. 

“How happy the river sounds!” he 
heard people say, and he wondered 
whether they could be talking about 
him. But soon he saw before him a 
great wall, high and wide. From one 
bank to the other it stretched, and Lit- 
tle-Brook almost stopped in his aston- 
ishment. He even ceased his singing. 

“Oh, how can I ever go over that?” 
he cried. “Now I can never, never, 
reach Big-Lake!” 

Then he remembered how big he had 
become and he remembered the prom- 
ise of Mother Earth. So he began to 
climb. Up, up, up, he went—up, al- 
most to the top—then, up once more, 
right over the top, and down the other 
side with a great leap and a shout. Oh, 
how .glad, glad, glad Little-Brook was 
that he had not gone back, for there, 
waiting for him, was a great wheel, 
ready to be turned, and round and 
round it went as Little-Brook traveled 
gaily on his way. 

(Continued on page 88) 

















Glacier 
National 


Park 


On top of the world in the 
Rockies of Northwestern Mon- 
tana, is fast becoming the 
nation’s most popular play- 
ground by reason of its diversity 
of attractions. You can ride, 
climb mountains, hike, fish or 
tour by auto and motor launch 
deep in among the mountains. 


Tours of one to seven days or 
longer if desired linking splen- 
did hotels and comfortable 
chalet camps. 


Stop off on your way to or from 


The Pacific 
Northwest 


A Galaxy of hospitable western 
citiesinvites you. Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, a wealth of attractions 
including bathing beaches, 
Rainier National Park, Lake 
Chelan. 


Ask for descriptive literature 
picturing the wonderful ride 
across the Cascade Mountains. 
Through Trains. Low Fares. 


Write nearest office for 
information about 
routes, through train 
service, the low round 
trip rates and free il- 
lustrated books. 





NEW YORK, 516 Longacre Bldg. 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 409 Finance Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 609 Traction Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 708 Empire Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, 203 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 226 W. Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, 516 Railway Exchange 


A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 
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Just the thing for Physics and 


factory at Kewaunee. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


GHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
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Case for Apparatus and Supplies, No. 734, 
Biology de- 
partment or Physics and Chemistry Laboratory. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Accuracy—the watch-word of industry, has moved into the schools. 
We think more of accomplishing absolutely accurate results in a 
business-like way than of a scholastic atmosphere. ; 

Accuracy presupposes perfect equipment in the teaching of the sciences. 

Kewaunee has gone to the heart of the problem, by producing a line 
of Laboratory Furniture that has never been approached as a manu- 
facturing product or an educational adjunct. 

A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE /f // EXPERTS 


7100 Lincoln St., 

C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 


SAN FRANCISCO SPO 
JACKSON, MISS. 
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Address all inquiries to the 


Canadian Sales Division: 
265 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, Canada 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


COLUMBUS DENVER HOUSTON 
KANE PHOENIX OKLAHOMA CITY 
ALBUQUERQUE SALT LAKE CITY 
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Catalogs 


THE HERO SYSTEM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


HERO FURNACE COMPANY 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 





The path grew narrower and ran 
between steep, rocky walls. But Little- 
Brook must have liked this, for he ran 
very fast, and shouted and leaped, and 
even played in the air; he raced over 
the stones and rolled them along; he 
dashed against the rocks along the 
shore. At last the banks became lower, 
the pathway wider, and Little-Brook, 
tired with his racing, went more slow- 
ly. He sang to the fishermen on the 
banks, softly, softly, until he sang him- 
self to sleep on the bosom of a broad, 
still pond. There he lay looking up to- 
ward the sky, while the trees bent over 
him and kissed him and the stars shone 
in his face. In the morning he saw the 
white, fleecy clouds high above. “Come 
up, come up,” they seemed to say, but 
Little-Brook remembered what Mother 
Earth had told him and whispered to 
himself, “Go northward, go northward, 
go northward.” 

Soon he came to another city and 
here again he found many boats to 
carry onward with him. They were 
heavy ones this time, but oh, how easy 
it was to hold them, just as Mother 
Earth had told him it would be, and 
how proud Little-Brook felt as he bore 
them upon his bosom, out, out, out, on- 
to the broad surface of—Big-Lake. 

His work was done and his journey 
over. There he found many of his 
brothers. They all rushed toward him, 
and reaching out their hands, carried 
him with them far out into the lake. 
“But you are not Little-Brook any 
longer,” they said; “you are Big-River 
now.” And so he was. 

They spent a long, long time in Big- 
Lake. They rolled and tumbled and 
splashed; they played with the wind; 
they carried the big ships here and 
there and tossed the little boats on the 
waves. They tumbled over each other 
as they ran to the shore, and then 
chased one another across the sandy 
beach. Then, when the Clouds called 
again and the Sun reached out his long 
arm to help him, Little-Brook went up, 
up, up, high into the air, where he 
floated about and played with the other 
clouds that had once been brooks like 
himself. 

At last Mother Earth sent for him 
to come back to his home, that he might 
start on another journey and work 
again for the people. So, one dark, 
cloudy night, down he came with a 
splash and a dash and a drip and a 
pour, down to the soft, green earth, 
down to the fields and gardens, then 
into his cool home underground. 

This is the story of how Little-Brook 
took a lng journey, and now, when 
you wake in the night and hear a 
strange pattering on the roof and 
among the leaves, you may think, 
“That is Little-Brook coming home to 
Mother Earth.”: 





Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 62) 


well to teach the use of possessive pro- 
nouns and require the committing to 
memory of a rule: Possessive pro- 
nouns do not use an apostrophe. Exam- 
ples are: (1) The hen clucks to her 
brood. (2) This one is hers. (3) The 
robin sings to its mate. 

Most of the possessive pronouns 
have two possessive forms; one is used 
like an adjective to modify the noun 
that follows, as in “This is his book” 
and in “He is my father.” The other 
is used to take the place of a noun, as 
in “That one is his”; and in “Father 
lost mine.” 

Call attention to the possessive pro- 
noun “its” and the contraction “it’s.” 
“It’s” is a contraction of “it is,” and 
is not a possessive. 

The use of an apostrophe is not al- 
ways the sign of a possessive. Letters, 
figures, signs, etc., are made plural by 
adding ’s. Thus: (1) Do not make 
your r’s and v’s so much alike. (2) 
Cancel your 6’s. (3) Make your x’s 
and s’s smaller. 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 
School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 





Closing Day Exercises 
Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
Faxon. For use in 
all the grades and 





CLOSING DAY Rural Schools. 
EXERCISES This is a book 


that every teacher 
will want to own; 
in fact it is an in. 
dispensable aid in 
planning a pro. 
gram for the last 
day of school. The 
volume has _ been 
made expressly as 
an answer to the 
hundreds” of __in- 
quiries sent yearly 
hadaene to the editor of the 
a Entertainment De. 
35c Postpaid partment of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans for suggestions as to an inter- 
esting closing day program. There is no 
similar book on the market. The variety of 
material and the usable suggestions are in- 
finite. The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features, which, if 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real products of gradu- 
ates. There are more than forty suggestive 
programs. Nearly 200 selections in all. The 
book is made up as follows: 
Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary 
School of Three Grades. 
Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; 
Exercise for the First Five Grades. 
Part I1I—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a 
School of the First Five Grades. 
Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; 
Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII—Suggestive Programs for Closing 
Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Many of the selections contained in Clos- 
ing Day Exercises are suitable for use in 
other programs throughout the year, thus 
making it a most desirable book to have. 


192 pages. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 








0. A. OWEN PUBLISUING CO. DANSVILAL & V. 


























Dialogues and Plays for 
Country Schools 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
Faxon. A book that 
is invaluable in the 
making of a popu- 
lar program. Boys 
and girls will adore 
to “dress up” in 
their elders’ clothes 
and take the parts 
of “Pa Green,” 
Eliza Ann Bumpus, 
Mr. Smith, the gro- 
cer, and Mrs. But- 
ler, the poor house- 
keeper, and their 
efforts are sure to 
create much merri- 
ous 90 came ment. There is a 

part for every 

35c Postpaid child, the timid, 
the awkward, 

lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely hum- 
orous ; some are serious, but consist of hap- 
pily chosen themes that are sure to interest 
and please an audience. The book contains 
more than twenty-five selections, ranging 
from dialogues that “act’’ three minutes to 
plays that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 
Teachers who are looking for selections to 
brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other 
programs will be delighted with the book. 


120 pages. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 
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Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic 


Days. 192 pages... 35 
Pieces and Plays for. ~ Primary 

Pupils. 192 pages... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 

192 pages... 35 
Favorite Songs “Pantomimed and 

Posed. 96 pages. 35 


Plays for School Days. 128 pages .35 

Ten New Drills for Schools. By 
Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... 30 

Health and Grace Giving Exer- 


cises. Wiant. 80 pages. 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
J ae ee eae 30 


Choice School Speaker. 128 pages .30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages .30 
Popular Recitations and How to 


Recite Them. Faxon. 184 pages. 

Paper, 40 cents; cloth,............ 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 

pages, cloth bound........ 1.25 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these 
books and our many other helpful publications ior 
Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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R nied Rebecca of the Old Boone Trail 
(Continued from page 29) : 
t A Profitable ravenous wild beasts that came with 
en § Investment In a: the opening of a narrow footpath to- 
. h e ward the est. Then, as the trail 
rcises Wort y Enterprise widened, came the tread of cattle, the 
al ich Le Cod rutting of the road by the prairie 
es p| For eig ity-one years the Urder |/ schooner, the road to the gold fields. 
— of the Sisters of the Holy Cross All this was due to the opening of the 
irace B. has devoted itself to the educa- || Boone par But here is the untold 
— : i tory of it. 
ou he care || § , 
vo _ ae pod Hae Ng somal of rT. All the weary way, Daniel Boone 
a book of the sick In hospitals, and to could look back along his trail to the 
teacher the maintenance of orphan || shining of a candle in a rough little 
es asylums and industrial schools, || cabin. As he went on, that candle 
aid in The Order now owns more than twenty nang erage — as . as there 
A schools and hospitals, havinganetworth || W@S footing tor oon eee © ae 
ol The of $8,314,000, the income from which || ©@Sins behind those of her husband. As 
S__ been is available to meet the obligations of || the great pathfinder stood on the bank 
ssly as of the Kentucky River, ready to — 
to the a settlement there in the year 1775, 
oo $250,000 Rebecca Boone, one of the bravest of 
r of the Holy Cross Hospital Association pioneer women, stood beside him, the 
* Ps Notre Dame, Ind. first _ bot asa by reached asa 
} or- > 
ig ‘ % Seri western boundary of our country. 
¥ ea a Moston Be 6 Gestalt Gold Bonds They called the place Boonesboro. 
> is no Besides this established record of Rebecca made a home there and kept 
riety of successful management and the wide her candle burning in spite of untold 
oe tes margin of security, there is an added hardships. Her girlhood had been ; 
hich, if ar gees ag cece 09 nae — spent in a_ comfortable oo What more appropriate and 
y. The wil Pp mprovements to a large dwelling, presumably a frame _ house. ° 
_. tubercular sanitarium at Deming, New Here, in the wilderness of Kentucky, entrancing playground for 
Il. The Mexico. : likely to be awakened at night by the the vacationist abroad than 
Denominations $1,000, $500, $100. yells of the surrounding ——- —— 
>rimary Price, 100 and accrued interest. clash of their tomahawks, she kept 9 
Bene: You can buy these bonds on Partial || house in a log cabin with a flooring of | LAUSANNE-OUCHY SWITZERLAND ? 
, ‘ Payments, earth. And everything they used they hl d 4 , 
- for a Write for Circular No. 492-D which gives made themselves. The children were Her matchless and majestic 
— all the facts pertaining to this issue. rocked to sleep in the rolling trough scenery--- her centers of lit- 
_—, made of a hollowed log. This, when , 
Flag; MORTGAGE © SECURITIES Co. er ap _y a into play erature, education and art, 
: Canal and Camp Sts., New Orleans, La. to hold the sap from the sugar maples. of sports, her in- 
Closing Eighteenth Year—Never a Loss to a Client The dishes were made of wood, hardly her wealth P See en 
a tin cup being available. The table vigorating and rejuvenating 
grams, was a thick plank set up on stumps in ° . 
n Close the center of the one-room cabin, and climate, her Supercor travel- 
eo the benches were halved logs with rude ing accommodations and 
hae branch legs. Pe 
a N ‘e N ) Dp | Two Boone boys were sacrificed to hotels---all combine to en- 
a the opening of the trail, and one of the velop the tourist in an 
Vi MMe. | little girls was captured by the Indians ly P di 
ad and held for some yo In besyees earthly Paradise--- 
the daily work of cooking, carding, 
_and spinning, and weaving, Rebecca Boone SWITZERL AND 
iar prepared the meat the hunters brought 
in the HIS old, reliable perspiration remedy— home, ran bullets and necked them for 
—_- F a quickly applied—only twice the rifle that stood always yeaty am ee 
pe chimney corner, and dressed the buf- 
adore a Oe ene falo and bear skins that covered the WITZE — oe = pe a ay 
on ry and or mid . beds instead of quilts. TZERLAND'S best recommendation to Ame ricans is that 
Parts groomed usness and’ prafessianal “woman's She dressed in deerskin with a everyone who has ever been there once goes back again. The 
aoe. ae Serna cack tp canes aaardeee. bright handkerchief tied around her grandeur and beauty of her scenery are incomparable, Ihe friendly 
“4 4 Send 4c for Personal Testing Sample — head a of a . ae man hospitality of her people, the ease and grace with which service is every- 
house- fe k a7 eb per lag ns Pedy Ae nak sae or old ge ix tone where extended give Americans that most comfortable sense of welcome. 
are a meme them to read and write, besides pro- LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, centrally 
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, _ the tory began and she did it so quietly Switzerland. It is, like Geneva, an educational centre of repute. 
— that no one realized how much she was GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting as a 
Bremit i to open the West for ws of to- resting place and excursion center, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
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ntains ee ’ é sity 
tes to Lexington and the Minutemen Then ZERMATT at the foot of the Matterhorn, exquisite as a high 
as (Continued from page 46) alpine health resort, conveniently reached via the wonderful Loetsch- 
_ neighbor ewe resrd your | hundred British in their eighteen-mile berg railway. LUCERNE, the ~Mecca’’ of all tourists ; its loveli- 
id. D finder, the wonderful illustrated | retreat over the route earlier covered ness proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting 
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One of the Awards 


taught on the L. C. Smith. 


There are many reasons why 
instruction purposes. 


decimal tabular equipment. 


you will write to 








The rapidly increasing business of the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. means that more users are demanding operators 


It is constructed with ball bearings 
throughout and is made to withstand the hard usage that type- 
writers must get in the school room. 
all kinds of work can be done, including tabulation. 


The fact that every machine is equipped with an inbuilt dec- 
imal tabulator gives opportunity 
without going to an added expense of $15 or $20 for a special 


In order to encourage accuracy and speed, we have a system 
of tests and awards which we would he glad to explain to you if 


School Department > 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Model 8, L. C. Smith 


this typewriter is superior for 


It is a machine on which 


for instruction along this line, 
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* ‘handles clear oe gjene end wats le. Every 
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On FREE Trial 
For One Week! 
Read Below 


NEW! 


1923 Model 


OLIVER 


Teachers! Here isthe NEW 
Olive r Typewriter, the 
NE ‘Quiet Speedster,” 


ry 


eeoe, 
Se, 
the very finest typewriter ere ee 
we have ever produced, 
offered to youata price that 





will save you from $30 to 
$50 and give you a better 
machine. Brand new, chipped to you direct from the factory, 
at the lowest price an 
has ever made, The NEW Oliver is now equipped with the 
standard 3-bank keyboard. Any typist who operates astand- 
erd 3 or 4 bank keyboard can yo epense the new Oliver without 
loss of speed or output. It is the easiest of all keyboards for 
beginners. No teacher should be btn | ewriter. Saves 
time and work. Increases efficiency. The Oliver is the best 
standard typewriter you can use. 


Save $50—FREE Week’s Trial 


The New Oliver has ali modern improvements and many re- 
finements no other typewriter can boast. It is the sturdiest 
machine made, Often Oliver No. 9—With new 


goesl0toliyearswith- ¢& 4 : 
out repairs. Simplest. Standard 3-Bank Key- 
board, a wonderful type- 


Only 800 parts; others 
have as high as 2500 writer, P aad payments $49. 50 


parts. No flimsy parts 
to break or get out of Oliver * Se 11 i Newest 
order. Note theserec- improvements, Standard 
ord low prices on our a ath. aoe, 4 . d. 
2 models, onth e rice 
$75. Cash $67.50 


Send for FREE Catalog—FREE Trial Offer 


Write TODAY for FREE Catalog describing the No. 9 and No. 11. 

Get all the facts about this wonderful machine and our great saving 

offer, time payment plan and FREE TRIAL plan. You can pend for 

the OLIVE without any ett ation. No risk. Try it. Test it. Com- 

t. Compare its beautiful work. Then if delighted you bean 
a little each month. ‘Or you pay cash and take advantage of ou: 
count offer. If not delighted return it at our expense, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1404 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago 
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payin 
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of the British 
‘troops sixty-five killed, one hundred 
eighty-one wounded, and twenty-seven 
missing. Thus closed the day which 
Samuel Adams justly characterized as 
“a glorious day for America.” 

It is not difficult for the visitor in 
Lexington to recall these stirring 
scenes, for at the left of the Common 
on a hill is the Old Belfry, not part of 
the meeting-house, but placed directly 
on the ground. The original was de- 
stroyed by a gale in 1910, but the pres- 
ent building is an exact copy. A pulpit 
rock directly back of Captain Parker’s 
statue marks the site of the old meet- 
ing-house. A field stone indicates the 
line of Captain Parker’s heroes and 
bears the words of his command. On 
a little knoll at the left is the first 
Revolutionary monument (1799) erec- 
ted in the United States; underneath 
it are the remains of the martyrs— 
placed there in 1835. To the right of 
the Common is the Buckman Tavern, 
built in 1690, famous as the headquar- 
ters of the Minutemen of Lexington. 
Around the great fireplace in its bar- 
room the patriots gathered that April 
morning. It has been restored, and 
now, in addition to housing many rel- 
ics, is used for community purposes. 
It is open to tourists. 

Directly opposite the Buckman Tav- 
ern and across the Green is the Mar- 
rett-Munroe house, a witness of the 
battle, and at the head of the Common 
is the Jonathan Harrington house. 
About four minutes’ walk from the 
Common is the parsonage, known to- 
day as the Hancock-Clark house. By 
many this little house is considered the 
true fountainhead of our American 
independence. It was built by John 
Hancock’s grandfather in 1698 and re- 
mained in his family for over one hun- 
dred years. Here Hancock was a reg- 
ular visitor from childhood up, in later 
years bringing Samuel Adams and Dr. 
Warren with him. These great lead- 
ers, with Parson Clark to advise and 
counsél, formulated their plans of re- 
sistance to British tyranny. This house, 
saved from destruction by the Lexing- 
ton Historical Society and interested 
friends, contains a very large collec- 
tion of colonial relics, in all some four 
thousand items. Notable in the collec- 
tion is the drum beaten by William 
Dimond, April 19th; Major Pitcairn’s 
pistols; the Doolittle prints; and Han- 
cock’s ring. The Munroe Tavern, also 
owned by the Society, contains much 
to interest the tourist and historian. 

Lexington looks forward to 1925 
when the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of American liberty will be fit- 
tingly observed. There is every indi- 
cation that the observance of this 
opening conflict of the Revolution will 
be nation-wide. Not only will there be 
approprfate exercises on the anni- 
versary date, but an historic pageant 
comparable with anything as yet un- 
dertaken in the United States is being 
planned. Every school throughout the 
country will be urged to participate in 
the celebration. 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON Duck 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND Us 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





















NEW 


LIGHTNING 


CALCULATOR 


No more brain-fag. No more costly errors. No more 
wasted hours from useless mental drudgery. 

USE AND ENJOY THIS WONDERFUL NEW 
ADDS $15.00 ADDING MACHINE FREE ON Two 


SUBTRACTS WEEKS’ TRIAL. 


Observe howit automatically handlesevery calcy. 

MULTIPLIES lation with speed, accuracy and efficiency. Note 

itsevery-day longdurability— 

DIVIDES its unique features of ee na and portability, 

SEND NO MONEY—just your business card or 

letterhead. The machine will reach you all 

charges prepaid. If it doesn’t pay for itself 

within two weeks, send it back by parcel-post 

and you will owe us nothing. ACT \ ail IF 
YOU WANT PROMPT DELIVER 


Calculator Co., Dept.N, Grand Rapids, Nid, 
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BY MAIL from DR. RICHARD 
Dr, Richarg BURTON. Not simply some books or 

Burton pamphlets —so called *‘lessons’’,—but 
areal course of study and personal instruction and 
correction of your lessons by America’s greatest 
authority on the Short-Story, viz., DR RICHARD 
BURTON. He offers alsoa personal Revision and 
Criticism Service toa few Amateurs and Profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands 
from their stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great 
opportunity for teachers with their education, spare 
time, and need of extramoney. A legitimate side 
line, more money, prestige, advancement. | Costs nothing 
to investigate. Write today for FREE Book ‘‘Short Story 
Writin: and Profit Sharing Plan. LAIRD EXTENSION 
institute. 108 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LITTLE CLOCK 
BUILDER 


A clock face and hands handsomely 
printed on laminated wood in colors 
and cut into picture puzzle sections. 
Arabic figures on one side—Roman 
on reverse. Interests and amuses 
children and teaches them to tell time. 
Used in public and private. schools, 
Sent Post Paid for $1.50. 
Send for our literature, describing other products. 


HAMPDEN TOY CO, Factorya, Westfield, Mass, 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
wert young = + fe 
net at every parent should know 
Aw in mo of 320 pages many many Gesirafon 


wrapper of contents, & 
AMERICAN PUB. B. CO, 91 Winston "Bldg, » Philadelphia 


How Many Pounds Would ‘You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weizht, I 
will send you a sample of the famous “Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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True Stories About Ducks 
(Continued from page 36) 


wanted to stop them before they 
es The ducks reached 


> Li ched the river. 
Boag the bridge first, then walked up the op- 
7 posite bank when Margaret called to 
LES them. She ran fast to head them off 
DUCK : at a narrow neck of land, but they 
k, crack | walked across it and into. the water 
le } again. Just before they came to the 
) US ) place where the brook joins the river, 
UIRIEs | she headed them off by calling to them 
i and throwing in sticks. Then she man- 
Draper : aged to drive them home and shut them 
NDIANA : up safely. deteieiaaiini 
y Paul Graham Becomes an Editor 
3 (Continued from page 33) 


“Your mind thinks of the letters 
faster than your fingers can find them, 
+ but practice will help that. You see, 
when you’ve ‘finished striking the s, 
your mind is over as far as 72, so you 


| 


OR 


s. No more 
ery. 


ON TW > strike that letter. Then your mind re- 
wveryeaty, [ee calls that you haven’t an a in the word, 
ency. Note and in it goes, in the wrong order.” 
a “Then [ll just have to teach my fin- 
1e88 card of gers to keep up with my thoughts.” — 
oul B ° “That’s the secret. Practice does it. 
SDAvt fe. Be sure to put me down as one of the 
Y. ' regular subscribers to the Banner.” 
apids, Mid. J = =“T will, Terms will be reasonable— 
ENTS, "just five cents a copy. I’ll save the 
; " money toward buying a saddle for that 
oe /) pony. You remember, don’t you, Fath- 


er, that you promised me a pony?” 
“Ye-es,” said Mr. Graham, “a pony 
warranted to have a temper like a 
bucking bronco was what you asked 
for, wasn’t it?” 
“Any kind so long as it can get up 
and travel. I intend to sell Banners 


its 
- 








all over this part of the state.” 
IARD 
OKS Or 
— The Mourning Dove 
AED (Continued from page 40) 
tw birdlings. This time it had been a 
sands model of artistic decoration, the mate- 
one rial chosen being the dried stems of 
aoe ) columbine, with seed pods attached. 
“Stux [_ B) These were laid with the pods protrud- 
Minn. ing in pleasing irregularity around the 


edge of the nest. 

One young bird had flown, but the 
) other was more timid. For a long time 
» it utterly refused to stir from the nest. 
Finally, after much coaxing and urg- 
ing, it was induced to flutter awkward- 
ly to the upper porch railing a few feet 








! eer 
“colors above it. There it stayed, daintily 
sere walking a few steps along the railing, 
amuses from where it would glance apprehen- 
oe sively toward the ground but would 

j make no effort to gain the branches of 
ducts, the big maple tree a few feet away. 
Mass, The mother bird wheedled and com- 





manded with great earnestness, but 
was wholly unable to coax her baby to 
try its wings, and she stood as if study- 
ing the matter. Suddenly, with an air 
of great determination (a desperate 
case demanded desperate means) she 
came back to the young bird, and de- 


GE 


., Ph.D. liberately shoved it off the railing, 
AIN peering after it to watch its fall. This 
_ act of apparent madness from so gen- 


tle a creature as a dove caused me to 
7 gasp in astonishment, but on stepping 





” to the railing, I saw the young dove 
yer resting on a branch of the maple tree, 
delphia Some distance below. 


Wise mother bird! She knew that 
the young bird’s wings were strong 
enough to support it, and that involun- 
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Get ribbons for your Cor- 


ona at any Corona Store. 
Ask for Pigeon Brand 
Ribbons if you want best 
results. If you have the 
new model, be sure that 
“for Corona Automatic” is 


This busy Corona store 
is located at 72 East 
Randolph St., in the 
heart of the Loop dis- 
trict, Chicago, 


See the New Corona first | 


Strength: Corona is built to stand rough usage—and 
while Coronas have been dropped from every kind of con- 
veyance, including an airplane, there is no record of a 
Corona frame ever having been broken. One reason for 
Corona’s unusual sturdiness and wearing quality is the 
fact that it has fewer parts than other portables. There- 
fore its mechanism can be of heavier construction with- 
out sacrificing portability. 


Best for Teachers: 


on the box. 


EFORE you buy your portable typewriter, step into 

a Corona Store and see how many points of supe- 
riority the New Corona has over any previous type of 
portable typewriter. 


Speed: The Standard Portable Keyboard, with right and 
left shift keys, cannot be surpassed for simplicity and for 
swiftness of operation. Just compare it with the more 
complicated keyboards which have preceded it. 

Cansontenee: Everything you would expect in 2 — Light and compact, inexpensive, yet 


; me eee will do all the work a teacher wants to do, including 
machi ‘ rs J - ; : ; : ‘ 
cules ee ae agent ta yo oe heavy manifolding or the typing of large report sheets; 
3 Y : : ‘ ‘ - HER), ANE The cuts stencils easier and better than most big machines. 
standard front-stroke type bar. In Corona you have a Price $50. In Canada $69. Terms if desired 


machine whose writing is completely visible—from the 
first word to the last. Foreign language or technical 
keyboards at no extra cost. ; 


Look for “Corona” in your phone book, or write us for 
our new illustrated folder. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
129 West 42nd St., New York. 72 East Randolph St., Chicago. 






107 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
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| times, for they have no harmful habits 


| he deplores, and to another a blessing 










tarily it would use them to pilot itself 
to a place of safety. 
We should protect these birds at all 


and they do much toward destroying 
noxious weed seeds and many de- 
structive insects at the roots of the 
growing vegetation. 


Not a single sorrow exists that can 
touch us save through our own 
thoughts. These form, as it were, an 
atmosphere through which every ex- 
ternal event must pass, and which de- 
termines its character and effect on us. 

he same event to one man is an evil 


in which he rejoices, solely on account 
of the different minds through which 
It passes, A mind can thus be formed 
to which all things work together for 





When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 








800d. Dr, Schofield. 





I Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
' 5- 











and those you'd like to remember—old and 
new favorites close to every heart—you’ll find 
them all in this happy collection of tunes. 
Complete with words and music. Easily 
readable! Well printed on paper of selected 
grade. For home, school or club use this 
book is ideal, 

Send for a Copy TODAY 
PRICES: 100 copies, 7c each [£. 0. b. Chicago]. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Single 
copies {and less than dozen lots} 
10 cents each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Co, 
312 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill, ~# ; 
If it's aSTEGER ( > Ze 
valuable plano — rl 
the ‘WOr, —_~ q 
























- oe Community Singing PLATINUM RING 
pal Ke for{ Home Happiness SA\ | /// 
B e Sze School Exercises 
cele asi Edited by Send No Money ! 
7, Pails DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE This exquisite Solid 
en ion The songs you remember, . Platinum Ring, 


» set withasupe- 
. rior blue-white 
perfect-cut 
Diamond, sent 
44 FREE for ex- 
j amination and 
approval. If 
entirely satis- 


fied, upon ar- 
rival pay only 
$10 Balance 


only $5a month, 

Diamond Book 
Free! housands of 
other wonderful values in 
Diamonds, Watches and 
Bnd diy A Jewelry shown in our new- 
pierced. SWEET'S est 98-page diamond book. 
special, Price, $65. Send for a copy to Dept. 243-3 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


:W-SWEET INC. 


Blue-white perfect-cut 
diamond Solid Platinum 
mounting carved and 











1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





= 
Sor- 


in their regular school work. 





Superintendents and Principals! 


A PROPOSITION along your own lines big enough to in- 
terest you for vacation wor 


Last Summer 43 superintendents and principals realizing the sales 
possibilities among schools and libraries of a wonderful new edu- 
cational tool just off the press, contracted to handle certain blocks 
of territory and earned during their vacations from 2 to 5 times 
as much as they would have earned for a similar length of time 


This new educational tool is known as Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. In the 10 
months since its publication, it has been officially approved by 30 states and such cities 
as Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, etc. It has 
been accorded the most enthusiastic and unqualified approval of the educational world 
in general that has ever been given a similar publication. We are now assigning terri- 
tory for a nation-wide campaign this Summer. A limited number of positions are open 
in several states. Requirements: age 25 to 45 years; full time for not less than ten weeks; 
sales experience desired but not necessary. Work is on the advance and commission basis, 


Write for full particulars giving complete information 
as to past experience in your first letter. 


Address: C. S. Jones, Manager, School Service Department, 
F. E. Compton and Company, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 








ay 





Miss Caldwell, a teacher, writes : 


36 South State Street 


“Received The Index To Success. 
Book has helped me earn $100, already.” 


IT WILL HELP YOU TO EARN MORE MONEY. 


State age, education, and experience in first letter. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
Desk 2, 


SUN 


TEACHERS 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO EARN FROM 


$500 to $1000 
DURING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Permanent positions paying $5000 and upwards open to 
a limited number. 


A beautiful Book entitled THE INDEX TO SUCCESS 
sent free on request. 


TT 





This 


Chicago, Illinois 


MUNNAR 


00 





TE ACHERS UNUSUALLY PLEASANT 
VACATION POSITION; 
assured earnings as follows: $360 for 90 days, $273 for 78 days, 
$225 for 65 days; actual earnings much in excess of these amounts. 
Address: EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 


Kansas City Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








Exchange Your Leisure | 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summér vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address S$. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














LADIES ANYWHERE WAKE MONE 


rice, 10¢ in silver. 


Instructions, complete sample and 
we ew Haven, Conn. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 800, 


“GLUEY” 


Unexcelled for 
Quality and 


Economy-- 


This Handy Desk Tube is now 
used in hundreds of Schools 
everywhere. Its creamy, 
smooth body and bull-dog 
tenacity has won the 
"highest recommenda- 
tions from _ execu- 
tives and educators. 
Always ready for 
instant use for 
every pasting 
purpose. 























Specify CLEAN 
GLUEY CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


Sticks Tighter 
Dries Faster 
Lasts Longer 


THE 
COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Ohio 


Address Dept. 101 please 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 

















| cures reply by private letter. 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What is the meaning of “Thanatopsis” ?— 
Subscriber. 

_ The word is of Greek origin meaning 

literally “a view of death.” Bryant in- 
tended it to convey the impression of 
“a meditation on death.” 

Which way does the compass needle point 
when it is south of the equator, and is there a 
magnetic pole somewhere near the south pole ?— 
Illinois. 

The compass needle always points 
toward the magnetic pole, north of the 
equator pointing to the north magnetic 
pole and south of the equator to the 
south magnetic pole. The south mag- 
netic pole is near 72.7 degrees south 
latitude and 156 degrees east longitude, 
although the exact point has never 
been discovered. 

Give list of references on the rise of political 
parties.—Tennessee, 

Rise and Fall of Political Parties, 
Rufus Blanchard; Third Party Move- 
ments Since the Civil War, Fred E. 
Haynes (Iowa Historical Society) ; 
History of American Politics, Alexan- 
der Johnston (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany) ; Partisan Politics, James Sayles 
Brown (Lippincott Company); “Pro- 
gressive Movement, Its Real Nature, 
Causes and Significance,” in Annals of 
the American Academy, Vol. 438, pages 
32-48); “History and Tenets of the 
Progressive Party,” Theodore Roose- 
velt, in Century Magazine, Vol. 86, 
pages 826-36. 

1. What Vice-President assumed the duties of 
his office before the President? 2. What Indian 
was an author of note? 3. What were the de- 
cisive battles of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars ?—North Dakota. 

1. John Adams assumed the duties 
of his office before Washington was in- 
augurated President. 2. Charles <A. 
Eastman, the author of Indian Boy- 
hood, Wigwam Evenings, Indian He- 
roes and Great Chieftains, etc., is a 
full-blooded Sioux Indian. 3. The 
most decisive battle of the Revolution- 
ary War was the battle near Saratoga, 
N. Y., which preceded the surrender of 
Burgoyne. The Battle of Gettysburg 
was the most decisive battle of the 
Civil War. 


Are there any bona fide firms that will ex- 
amine a beginner's ‘writings and if thought fit 
for publication try to get them placed on a 
commission plan ?—Pennsylvania. 

There are reliable firms that render 
such service to writers. A number of 
firms and individuals prey upon would- 
be writers, holding out false hopes re- 
garding the merit of their work, so 
that one should be very careful that a 
firm is reliable before extending pat- 
ronage. This department hesitates to 
make recommendations, but reliable 
firms usually patronize the advertising 
columns of the best magazines. A de- 
serving firm will not hesitate to fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence of relia- 
bility. 

Who was appointed to act as President of the 
United States after the Constitution was writ- 
ten and before Washington was elected by 
popular vote ?—Iowa. 

There was no President of the 
United States either in reality or act- 
ing until Washington was inaugurated. 
No official body had any authority to 








WE WANT TEACHERS 


To sell Maps and Charts to School Boards during vaca- 
tions and spare time. Liberal compensation. Write 
for proposition while you have it in mind, 

MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2345-2351 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


April 1923 


Teachers! 


Don’t clean your 
room, home, clothes 
or teeth for one 


week---T hen What? 


Answer — The School Board 
Would Invite you to Resign, 


Cleaning everything, everywhere is 
an everyday job demanding modern 
cleaning equipment—WE HAVE IT, 
And all the civilized world needs 


North Ridge 
Sanitary Brushes 


Hundreds of teachers have made big 
money and discovered a real, worth- 
while business opportunity by retailing 
NORTH RIDGE products. Write for 
“THE NORTH RIDGE WAY TO 
BETTER PAY.” Free for asking. 
Permanent or vacation positions open. 
We have millions of satisfied custom- 
ers. This is one of the largest, old- 
est, most substantial twisted-in-wire 
brush companies in the world. 


North Ridge Brush Co. 
Freeport, Illinois, Dept. 2. 














| 
| 
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Turn Vacation Time 


| Into Cash 


pj fact, turn all your spare time into cash by 

acting as our representative and selling 
TECKLA Undermuslins to your friends and to 
the friends of your friends. TECKLA high 
quality and low prices—$1 to $5 less than store 
prices—make easy selling. Our guarantee of 
permanent satisfaction assures repeat orders. 
In & short time you may control a profitable 
businessof yourown. For details of this lib- 
eral proposition, write to 


JOHN H. STEVENSON CO. 
9 Norwich St.. DESK B, Worcester, Mass. 


























Moncy at Home 


Industries, 
way to eam 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside 
has a few openi: for new b Wonderful easy ; 
$5, $10 or more_every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire- 
side Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how rez et somplete outfit FREE. Write tocar. 
enclosing 2c. stamp. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 104, 
LaGrange, Indiana. 


PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income through the Summer 
We want young men for our advertising de- 
partment, preferably 20 to 30 and single, who 
are free to travel, and have cars. If you are 
a real hustler and willing to work full time 
during the summer months with the idea of 
remaining permanently if successful, we will 
guarantee you at least $50.00 per week to 
start, also give you complete practical sales 

course free and pay you while you learn. 

Work educational and Interesting 


Harvey Reardon of Wisconsin was teaching 
a rural school three years ago at $75.00 a 
month. He is 23 years old now, and last year 
he made over $5,000.00 with us, 
. L. Chapman of West Virginia, university 
CTT ii made $1,644.50 in July and August, 
22. 


We could quote many similarinstances. Investigate for 
yourself. State age, qualifications, experience. 
STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 





























at least $200 monthly. 





An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. 
Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 


Write for particulars. R, W. WARREN, Dept. B, 913 Garland Bidg., Chicago. | 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


from start. Afferds income of 
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Libero 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


E OFFER men and women teachers, 
principals and supervisors a very 
liberal proposition for the summer. 
The work is selling an educational pro- 
ject of high standard, for the most part, at 
summer normal schools. The sales effort is 
confined entirely to the educational field, 
making the work attractive to school men 
and women, and very easy for them to 
earn an unusually large return. 
We offer you the privilege of travel with 
opportunity for considerable sight-seeing, 
and we offer very liberal terms. 


“‘I was earnin ig $60 a month teach- 
ing school. My first year in this 
business netted —~ od: 500. My 
third year, $20,00 

—J. Ww. Thompson. 


We are especially anxious to secure the 
services of men and women who have not ~ 
made contracts for the next school year 
and who can remain with us permanently. 
If you have a car, you will find it very use- 
ful. If you haven’t a car, you will be able 
to buy one at the end of the summer. 

Please give full information concerning 
age and experience in your first letter. 


THOMPSON-VANCE CO. 
Dept. 4, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















ree to Writers! 


The Shorr. Cut 


wo SUpeESSFUL 


WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Playsarecon- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
aaa and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
mY — an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
g Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties, How new writers get their names 
into print, How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy,’? weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 


WriTING 





> This surprising book is absolutely free. No ——- fond Leen n 


tion. Your cop’ ay is waiting for you. Write for 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 75, AUBURN. 1 N Ww YORK 








WANTED! 


I have an attractive business proposition for any- 
one acquainted with school needs. A chance to 
usespare time profitably. Write for particulars. 
W. A. SMITH, Publisher 
Hackensack, N. J. 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 4 


















? me and I will tell you a true x 
story, how | got deaf and how *\ 


make you hear. Address 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial "ited far Drum 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.)2631 Woodward Ave,Detroit,Mich. 









) STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver "s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Site ‘our Co) lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
) Soar copy lled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


_F:A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 















WATCH KNIFE } 
AND CHAIN {* 
arantee, fine 
. Just sell 12H 











Real American Watch, 5 yout 
‘case, looks and wears like gold 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( onder Mentholfff 
Ointment.) Return the $3 .00 and receive M 

watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address Vv} 
U. S. Supply Company, SA-26, Grocnvitto, Pas © 


“DO YOU NEED MONEY ?” 


If So, Why Not Devote Your Spare Time Selling 


HOME LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


in your city, county or_state. by for eyeetie. 
Bufton Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGEN TS—} 00 515 saily—sworn Proof. 


Introducing New Guaranteed 
Hose. Must wear or replaced free. capital or experience re- 
uired, wot simply wei orders. weveiiee andeollect, Your pay 
aily. nialy bo nus besides. time satisfactory. Elegant 
seg kample ora urnished, all colors, grades, including silks. 


Mac-O.Chee Mills Co., Desk 2814, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


310 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


appoint such an official. The Articles 
of Confederation were in full force un- 
til superseded by the Constitution. 
Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation was the supreme govern- 

mental authority. After a sufficient 
number of states had ratified the Con- 
stitution to make it legal, an election 
was called by the Continental Congress 
and March 4, 1789, was set as the date 
for the new government to begin oper- 
ation. When March 4 came a sufficient 
number of members had not been elect- 
ed to the new Congress to make a 
quorum for either House and the Con- 
tinental Congress actually held over 
until April. .April 1 the quorum for 
the House of Representatives was 
made up and on April 6 the quorum for 
the Senate. April 6 Congress hastily 
performed its functions in regard to 
the electoral count, and messengers 
were sent to Washington and Adams 
to notify them of their election. Wash- 
ington arrived in New York April 23, 
but his inauguration was delayed sev- 
eral days while Congress determined 
what title should be used in addressing 
the highest official. He was finally in- 
augurated April 30. Up to that time 
the office had never been filled by any- 
one, although Adams had assumed the 
duties of Vice-President some days 
previously. 


1. Who is the present ruler of England? 2. 
Is it true that land near the Gulf of Mexico is 
higher than at other places on the Mississippi 
River 7?—Minnesota. 

1. King George V. 2. It is not true 
that land near the Gulf of Mexico is 
higher than land farther up the Mis- 
sissippi River. However, for a long 
distance the fall of the Mississippi is 
comparatively small. This causes the 
water to flow very slowly so that much 
sediment carried down from the upper 
Mississippi Valley is deposited before 
the water reaches the Gulf. In the 
course of many centuries this has 
built up the bed of the river so that 
hundreds of square miles on each side 
of the river are lower than the river 
itself, strong levees being required for 
protection. The lowest altitude in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, according to the “Dic- 
tionary of Altitudes” published by the 
United States Geological Survey, is 31 
feet, while the altitude of Maringouin, 
= distance west of the river, is 24 
eet. 


Is London or New York the largest city in 
the world ?—Ohio. 

This matter was explained in “An- 
swers to Queries” in April, 1922. New 
York is made up of five boroughs, 
Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, Richmond, 
and Brooklyn. These five boroughs 
have a combined population greater 
than that of the registration area of 
London, which is also the census area 
of London. London does have what is 
known as “the outer ring.” This is 
made up of suburbs and towns sur- 
rounding the metropolis and under the 
judisdiction of the London police, but 
in no other way connected with the 
city of London. When this “outer 
ring” is included with London it gives 
a combined population larger than that 
of New York City. 


What question concerning the Japanese was 
brought up recently in the Supreme Court and 
what decision did the court give ?—Subscriber. 

The question concerned the rights 
of Japanese to become citizens of the 
United States. The federal law states 
that the naturalization privilege shall 
be given to persons of the white race 
and those of African origin. A _ test 
case was taken into the courts and 
carried to the Supreme Court covering 
the application of the law to the Jap- 
anese. The Supreme Court held that 
the Japanese cannot be classed as be- 
longing to the white race and there- 
fore are not eligible to citizenship. 


$1600 to $2300 a Year 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, and have short 
hours, long vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 








AT ONCE capable WOMEN to demonstrate and 


sell aos $25 to $50 -_ = part 
t 
GOODRICH DRUG CO”, Dept. D. Omaha, Nebr. 





lent ch for appointment and promotion, and we 
advise writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P 254, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of posi- 
tions, and information telling how to get a position. 
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The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





wz. 22, 1916 
PATENTED fab 3 1917 
18, 1919 


Model “‘S” 


Don't fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING CORPORATION 
1417-23 NORTH SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





























MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 





Model A--Type X 





Widely imitated but never equalled. 


Made in six sizes with all necessary adjustment features. 


Write For Booklet 
illustrating the AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 
the latest development in movable seating for schools, 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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PRESETS 


Farn $1000 or More 


During The Summer Vacation 


Your Summer’s Work can be agreeable— 
interesting and profitable this year. 


A NEW CRAM ATLAS 


at a popular price is now ready and we can care for more 
sales representatives. We assure your success by our sales 
plan, exclusive territory protection, and close personal in- 
structions and cooperation. Right now is probably the best 
time in all history for the sale of a really good, up-to-date, 
dependable Atlas. WRITE AT ONCE for details—and a 
copy of Cramograms. 











“T want to say that I certainly think your method is a ‘corker’. 


After studying it carefully, I find that to my estimation at least, it 
embodies all the best principles of salesmanship, some of which are to 
be found in other companies’ methods, but I have not yet found any 


Company that uses ALL of these principles as you do. Whoever de- 
veloped the idea must certainly have been a master salesman.” 


—J. E. SUTTON. 











The George F. Cram Co. 


111 North Market St., Chicago, Il. 


Atlas Headquarters Business Established 1867 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J.MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Three Qualities of a Good 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 27) 


Every boy appeals to me in a two- 
fold way, at the least. Here comes the 
Smith boy, unwashed as usual. What 
an offensive little urchin he is! His 
hair is uncombed (if indeed it is not 
in need of more particular attention!) ; 
his face is dirty, his ears, nose and 
teeth are alike neglected. He has no 
manners; his speech is as uncouth as 
his person. What an offensive speci- 
men he is! But on the other hand, 
what a pitiful, pathetic object he is! 
Lacking in care, in comfort, in home 
training, in cleanliness and refinement 
and everything that makes a child at- 
tractive, he presents an appealing and 
pathetic figure to the sympathetic eye 
and heart. Let’s try to do something 
for a boy like this. Surely the rich 
Mrs. Simkins would give us an out- 
grown suit of Percival’s, and it ought 
to be possible to get him cleaned and 
brushed and spruced up a bit. This is 
the same Smith boy, in each case; the 
difference is that the second estimate 
of him is tinctured and sweetened with 
the human quality we call sympathy. 

The second desirable quality of a 
good teacher is patience. (It is worthy 
of note that Job, the person who is 
generally regarded as the prime exam- 
ple of this virtue, was never required 
to teach school for a living!) A teach- 
er without patience is an anomaly, a 
contradiction in terms. Every teacher 
possesses a certain amount of it, or she 
would inevitably abandon her job, or 
go stark mad, or select the deepest 
place in the river and jump in at an 
early stage of the proceedings. Good 
teachers merely possess a more abun- 
dant supply of patience, and so are 
able to bide their time and endure tri- 
als and irritations and afflictions that 
would seem too grievous to be borne 
by the average citizen. 

In the first place, learning is a slow 
process. There is a story of Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher giving a boy in- 
structions in some simple matter over 
and over again. Finally her distin- 
guished husband said, “Why do you 
tell that boy the same thing twenty 
times?” “Because nineteen times are 
not enough,” was the reply. Any teach- 
er who has tried to teach square root, 
or to persuade pupils to leave a margin, 
or to establish the authorship of “Snow- 
bound,” or to demonstrate the differ- 
ence between a predicate adjective and 
a predicate noun, will recognize the 
truth of Mrs. Beecher’s assertion. Yes, 
patience is a virtue in the schoolroom 
even more than elsewhere, and the man 
or woman who essays to teach chil- 
dren must have an abundance of it. 

In the second place, one must not ex- 
pect too rapid results from any kind of 
teaching. The law of the world is evo- 
lution rather than revolution, and it is 
useless to attempt great changes over- 
night. How often do we give careful 
instructions in morals and manners 
and conduct and behavior, only to hear 
the very lessons flouted and ignored an 
hour or a day later. “What,” cries the 
impatient teacher, “all my good train- 
ing gone for nothing! Well, it is waste 
of words and time and effort to try to 
teach these children anything. I may 
as well quit now as any time!” But 
what says the Scripture? ‘Let us be 
not weary in well-doing, for in due 
time we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
I am never sure whether the chief em- 
phasis ought to be put on in due time 
or if we faint not. Certainly both the 
phrases are very essential, for the 
teacher who expects to work a refor- 
mation overnight is doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

Do you remember how, when we were 
little, we used to plant vegetable seeds 
in long rows at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and then dig them all up 
again at noon to see how they were 
sprouting? We smile at such juvenile 
impatience now, and yet we are not 
much better when it comes to the train- 
ing of children, for we pour in judicious 
counsel and grave admonition, and 
then are vastly disappointed if the re- 
sults are not at once apparent. “Let 
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| book for the second term the material will 


| ings of sentences to continuous reading. 
| Attractive in Presentation 


| pupils as needed at a minimum cost. 


] Ghe | 


Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of | 
First Year 
BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year 
BOOK III—For First Half of 
Second Year 
BOOK IV—For Second Half 
of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
PREPAID PRICES: 
16 cents per copy 
In Limp 


cin covers 24 Cents per copy 


25% Discount in quantities of one dozen or more. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. | 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


In Strong 
Paper Covers 





'HESE delightful books are part of a 

new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard | 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that | 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to | 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well | 
graded and well adapted material to fol- | 
low any system. | 

A very advantageous feature of the | 
series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This | 
means that when a pupil receives his | 


be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one | 
volume, 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vocabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes and 
stories relating to child life and activities. 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such 
frequent repetition as to fix them per- | 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 
from individual sentences through group- 


Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his | 
work as well as in his play. He is happy 
in doing the things in which he is? inter- 
ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 
designed to arouse and hold his interest. 


The series when complete will consist | 
of eight books, two for each grade from 
the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- | 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type properly | 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, | 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness . of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 


This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the schoo! 
course, will commend inself to teachers. 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
or unsanitary books are passed on for | 
further use, or in schools where the pupil | 
purchases his own books. } 

The value of these books cannot be fully | 
appreciated until they have been put into 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. | 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N.Y. | 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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You Gan Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra! 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 


Put music into the 
schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools. 





Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 
Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 











You can make a crepe paper costume! 


oo a masquerade, perhaps, for a play or pageant; for a 
small informal party of your own—there are many occa- 
sions which require a gay crepe paper costume. Complete 
book of instructions is but 10 cents. Check it below. Write 
today. It’s one of the“ Making things” 
library. Six fascinating books of 
instructions. Just read the titles. 
At stationers and department 
stores or write to Dennison, Dept. 
4,,Fraringham, Mass. 10 cents 
each. 50 cents the set. 


Crepe Paper Costumes ... 
Sealing Wax Art 

Crepe Paper Flowers... . 
Paper Rope Weaving.... 
Tables and Favors 

Halls, Boothsand Autos .. . 





Spencerian 


‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


0. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. ; 
‘0. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
0. iSchool, fine point; semi-elastic. ‘ 

- 4?—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 





Queen 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Ne A A. M.,M._D., late of Woman’s 
Medical teteoy,” Ch _ “College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
canse and ew air and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
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patience have her perfect work” is 
still good advice, after all.. 

Third, a teacher must have a genuine 
sense of humor. I am not sure that I 
ought not to have named it first; but 
at all events it belongs among the es- 
sentials. A good strong sense of humor 
will enable a teacher to be amused by 
what would otherwise drive her to dis- 
traction. To be able to see the funny 
side of things, especially when the joke 
is on ourselves, is a heaven-sent fac- 
ulty, and the teacher who possesses it 
is surely thrice blest. Children are 


really immensely amusing, if you know. 


how to take them. Their conduct, their 
conversation, their motives, their ex- 
planations, their folks and their affairs 
are all quaint and queer and charming 
and delightful to the teacher with a 
sense of humor. Problems of discipline 
vanish like the dew when they are 
properly regarded, and the humorous 
aspects of the case are given full con- 
sideration. That is what I meant a 
minute ago when I said that children’s 
conduct, their motives and their ex- 
planations are hugely funny to the 
listener with a well-developed funny- 
bone. 

Of course discipline has its serious 
side, too. There are times when wrong 
must be rebuked, and misconduct pun- 
ished. The weak disciplinarian is 
sometimes one who is amused when it 
would be more fitting to be shocked, at 
least openly and outwardly. It will 
not always do to overlook offenses 
merely because the offender is “so 
cute,” or “looks so cunning,” but on 
the other hand it will greatly help to 
sweeten many sorrows and lighten 
many burdens if the teacher is able to 
indulge in private the amusement 
which must be repressed in public. If 
one must err at all in this matter, it is 
far better to be too easily amused than 
to be shocked and saddened by the mis- 
deeds of children simply because one 
lacks the faculty of appreciating the 
ridiculous. 

In humor, just as in sympathy, 
everything depends on the point of 
view. Johnny is either an ill-looking 
and an ill-smelling urchin or a pitiful 
and pathetic figure, according to how 
you look at him. In the same way, the 
boy who turns out all the lights during 
the Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing, as one of mine did recently, or 
puts an imitation ink-blot on the care- 
ful teacher’s fresh-made monthly re- 
port sheet, is either a miserable sinner 
or a joyous jester, according to the 
view you take of him. 

Sympathy, patience and humor, these 
three, and perhaps the greatest of 
these is humor. The fact is, the three 
all blend into one, after all. If one 
has plenty of patience, and the ability 
to see the pupil’s side of the matter, 
then a sense of humor, or rather an 
appreciation of humorous values, is 
much easier to develop. With these 
qualities alone, an earnest teacher may 
go far. 


Our Cozy Corner 
By Eunice M. Grove 


In my rural school of thirty-five pu- 
pils, seat work for the little ones has 
proved to be quite a problem. I have 
devised one scheme which has met the 
instant approval of both teacher and 
pupils. With the help of a soft thick 
rug, donated by one of the mothers, 
and discarded blocks, picture books, 
scrapbooks, catalogs, paper dolls, pic- 
tures, and a stereoscope we have trans- 
formed a bare spot in the back of the 
room into a “Cozy Corner.” When the 
little folks are tired of sitting in their 
seats they are allowed to sit in a 
friendly little circle on the rug and 
build houses and barns and many 
equally interesting things with the 
blocks; or they may look at pictures or 
dress paper dolls. These articles, 
when not being used, are kept in a 
cretonne-curtained cupboard. Besides 
being a source of never ending pleasure 
to the children, the Cozy Corner is a 
boon to the busy teacher. 


Men and pins are useless when they 
lose their heads.—Brass Tacks. 
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VICTOR 
SAFETY CINEMA 
$195.00 


To Intensify Instruction 


Use motion picture films to accompany courses in general science, 
physics, chemistry, history, geography and other subjects. The value of 
visual education is recognized by educators everywhere. Its resources, 
which are constantly growing, are illustrated by 


Our Library of 1235 Subjects 
from which many well-known schools make up regular programs of in- 
struction. Let us send you “General Science Visualized,” a complete hand- 
book of a broad science course in which hundreds of films are analyzed 
for the teacher, price 25 cents. “Experimental Physics” by Professor W. D. 
Henderson, a hand-book accompanying 23 films of Physics Experiments, 
will be included free, if requested. 


The Victor Safety Cinema 
is the ideal projector for school use. Mechanically perfect; easily oper- 
ated. Gives a large, brilliant, steady picture in class-room or auditorium. 
Uses safety standard Film which is non-inflammable. Approved by 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for use anywhere without booth. 
Address Department B, 


) 
UNITED PROJECTOR & SSA) 
x _ ons 
FILM CORP. S| 
69 W. MOHAWK ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. arin A cone =: 
MMU 


Ask for demonstration and cofalogs. 
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WHEN MADAM GOES 
TO WASHINGTON 


The ideal hotel in Washington for women 
alone or with children, young girls, 
women’s conventions, pleasure or business 
parties. New, spacious, artistic. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Combines moderate rates 
with all the freedom and advantages of a 
delightful inn. Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a 
day. No tipping. Send for booklet. 


NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C.A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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School Where Now Teaching 
City 


Has School Cafeteria ? 





This offer is made to teachers only. 
pose is to acquaint you through personal usage 
with the definite advantages of “Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils. 


We want you to see for yourself how hard, 
thick and enduring “Wear-Ever” metal is— 
how “Wear-Ever” saves fuel—how thoroughly 
sanitary “Wear-Ever”’ is because made without 
joints and seams — and how “Wear-Ever” adds 
to the pleasure of cooking and makes food 
taste better because it is so bright, clean and 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 84, New Kensington, Pa 


Please send me a “Wear-Ever” one quart Stew Pan. 
Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of handling and mailing. 








State — 
Domestic 
Science Dept.? 








Offer void after April 25th, 1923 











Limited Time Offer! 


Sent To Teachers On Receipt Of Hand- 
ling and Mailing Cost—A One Quart 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Stew Pan 


Its pur- 


A one quart “Wear-Ever” Stew Pan will be 
sent teachers upon receipt of 10c to cover cost 
of handling and mailing. Make use of the 
coupon—mail it back NOW. Offer void after 
April 25th, 1923. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 84, New Kensington, Pa. 


NOTE:—Pan will be sent only when blank is properly filled out. 























Just for Fun 


Normandie—Can you dress _ within 
your income? Bartram—Yes, but it’s 
like dressing in an upper berth. 


“Are you the same man who ate my 
mince pie last week?” “No, mum. I'll 
never be th’ same man again!” 


The Man—Of course, you under- 
stand, dear, that our engagement must 
be kept secret? The Woman—Oh, yes, 
dear! I tell everybody that. 


“Curious how changes come with 
time, eh?” “What, for instance?” 
“Oh, once men used to take a club to 
their women; now they take their 
women to a club.” 


“Have you anything to say before I 
pass sentence?” “Yes, your honor. I 
would call your attention to the fact 
that the fool lawyer who defended me 
was assigned to the case by yourself.” 


“Isn’t it queer the movies never show 
us any of these Central American rev- 
olutions?” “Not a bit. As a matter 
of truth, they haven’t perfected a film 
machine yet that can revolve as fast 
as the revolutions.” 


“I believe,” said the impatient phy- 
sician, as he put aside the telephone, 
“that I'll go fishing.” “Didn’t know 
you cared for fishing.” “I don’t ordi- 
narily. But it’s the only chance I have 
of finding myself at the end of a line 
that isn’t busy.” 


A lawyer was arguing with a physi- 
cian over the relative merits of their 
respective professions. “I don’t say 
that all lawyers are villains,’ said the 
doctor, “but you’ll have to admit that 
your profession doesn’t make angels of 
men.” “No,” retorted the lawyer, 
“you doctors certainly have the best of 
us there.” 


“Why is it,” asked the poet’s wife’s 
neighbor, “that your husband never 
dedicates any of his books to you? 
Nearly. every poet who has a wife ded- 
icates at least one book to her.” “Dear 
me! I’m glad you called my attention 
to it. I must look at his books some 
time, and if what you say is true I 
shall never forgive him.” 


“IT am glad to see you home, How- 
ard,” said a father to his small son, 
who had been away to military school, 
but who was home for the vacation. 
“How are you getting on at school?” 
“Fine,” said Howard. “I have learned 
to say ‘Thank you,’ and ‘If you please’ 
in French.” “Good!” said the father. 
“That’s more than you ever learned to 
say in English.” 


At a Scottish watering place one 
summer Macpherson was found 
stretched in a contented mood on the 
sands, puffing his old pipe. “Come on, 
Mac,” said his companion, who had 
just come from town, “let’s go for a 
sail.” ‘Na, na,” replied Macpherson, 
slowly shaking his head. “I hae had a 
guid dinner at the cost o’ three and 
saxpence, an’ I’m takin’ na risks.” 


The young lawyer had been very 
lengthy in the closing speech of his 
first real case, and noticing the Judge 
giving evidences of his weariness, he 
said: “Your Honor, I shall soon be 
through now. I trust I am not tres- 
passing too far on the time and pa- 
tience of the Court.” “Young man,” 
responded the Judge with a yawn, “you 
long ago ceased to trespass on my time 
and patience. You are now encroach- 
ing on eternity.” 


I was not only embarrassed but al- 
most annihilated. The street car 
swung sharply around the S-shaped 
curve. I was standing, and as self- 
preservation is our first instinct, I 
grabbed at the first thing with which 
my hand came in contact. It happened 
to be the necktie of a smartly dressed 
young man seated in front of me. Un- 
fortunately, the tie was not anchored. 
It was one of those affairs that fasten 
to the collar button. The tie came off. 
The car lurched the other way, and I 
was thrown backward, across the aisle, 
into the lap of a stout woman, still 
clutching the tie wildly in midair, 
amid the delighted shrieks of the spec- 
tators. 
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BOSTON - NEW YORK- WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO -HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
y__ or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address €Q) 


movING 
== SPREE 7s 
I MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with ta 

y ply of fi fim. Miasy too operate, by oi 
lectri ._ Free: for selling A. % 
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All this jewelry is yours for selling only siz Bores 
Meatho Nova Salve at 25c. Wonder! 





qpeaters. obazes t 
U. S. Supply Company. Box'E "EA-28, Greenville, Ps, 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 
An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system<in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from to 2 years now on sale, 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass, 


BASHETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only lic. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass, 


EARN $5-$10 PER DAY fests "foves. 


and ferns in the 
aes. woods, and em ag For health, pleasure, 
and education. 


t Free. 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, ‘A, West Haven, Conn, 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the_hair from 

rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 

Write po ees enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
HLER, 403-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I, 

















OZARK FARMS- Just south of St. Louis, Mo., 

fine for fruit, truck, poultry, 
great health resort, beautiful scenery, 10-20-40 acre 
farms priced low on easy payments. Only those 
who have no land need apply. J. J. Hamilton 
517 W-4-Chanute, Kansas. 





WHY not spend Spring, Summer and @® 
hud gathering butterflies, insects? I bu 
a of kinds for collections. Somé edad 
ple each. ~imple ot wit! 
Wed Abit ictures, price list. Send 10 cents 
five sendfoe c ustrated Prospectur be- 


outdoor work 


ore sending butterfies, Mr. Si Sinclair, Me aler Wy 


hear ‘tae Vactuphone 


New invention, resulting from-radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Dernonsiratios. 
GLOBE PHONE MFZ.Ca, 154-A, Reading Mass 


DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--ON 

VIOLINS 22s eee 
ful instruments. Get details today. 

GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 
2 d Picoting. Mak ° 
Hemstitching tovweresoroners Aus: 
ment with instructions by mgil 

Rebus Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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$2. Works on any machine. 
KODAK FILMS—ySih "At SoA Fh 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c eac 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, pb OHIO. 


W. k EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
ee a. Rares for stamp tells 

le and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI Soon, COHOES, N. Y. 











12 articles worth $3. 


GET Pi AY for your stories and articles. Copy- 
Fm book by Editor ‘“‘How to write 
or Pay.” enow. Noobligation. PRESS 





SYNDICATE $60, Times Building. St. Louis, Mo. 













pat jish tifle, Sell 8 z 
es 0 Nova at 25c, 
U. 8) dupply Co, Dep CA-27 Greenville, Ps. 
FREE ADVICE on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 
Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, (AL. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 











LOOK ! Artistic name cards. Send stamp for samples. 
PRINCE, 130 West 104th St., NEW YORK. 


Stories, Poems, Pliys,etc. are wanted for pud- 


Writers-*1" Literary Bureau, N16, Hanntbel, 
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: OU have always wanted to visit the tropics—but the trop- 
on sale, ‘ ~ g ° . 

sae, ) Ny ics are hot in summer, when schools are closed. 

LS f one sit Base ae RO, Bermuda solves your problem—it is semi-tropical, with 
chai. -< Gapeat “hi ; brilliant exotic flowers and charming scenery, yet even 
spooks, — . in midsummer the equable temperature averages 79° 
» Mass eum ' . “ and ranges within 3° only. 

roots, — ke ad , ; ; ; 

pete ; ee There is a cooling breeze every day and throughout every night. There 


are no oppressively hot, “muggy” days and nights as there are on the 
mainland—for Bermuda is a group of 150 islands in the middle of the 
Atlantic, 600 miles from the nearest land. Only two days from New York. 
No passports required. 


asure, 


: Wonderfut Surf — Per- 
: tal- 





in owe See the wealth of rare flowers, which are at their best in summer—olean- 
ont t Fy ders, hibiscus, poinciana, bougainvillea, etc. Visit the scenic marvels, 
» Mo, p the Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, Natural Arches, Cathedral Rocks, ete. 
spre ; : Enjoy the wonderful surf and still-water bathing, sailing, canoeing, fish- 
Feed ; ing, driving, cycling, tennis, and golf on two magnificent 18-hole courses. 


Dancing at the hotels, and on deck during the ocean voyage. 


For beautiful illustrated book, apply to Furness Bermuda 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York, any travel agency, or 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York 
(A department of the Bermuda Government, which 
has authorized the publication of this advertisement.) 


| Two Superb 18-Hole Low Cost, All-Expense Tours 
+ Golf Courses, Open to 
| Guests of Hotels 8 days $83 and up, longer tours 


in proportion, based on mini- 
mum steamship round-trip rate 
of $50. These tours include 
superior hotel accommodations, 
and sightseeing trips. Special 
arrangements for parties of 
teachers and students. 














Detach and ‘ mail Today 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 


Send free illustrated book describing Bermuda, and full informa- 
tion about low-cost, all-expense summer tours, 


Would go to Bermuda on or about : for days. 





Every Day a Splendid __ || EP asliiesiicinlitlichnlisnvensecsahas 
Sailing Dayin Bermuda | Aaa 
ress -———N.1.-4-23 




















Have You a Laggard Holding Back the Classr 


Today’s teacher understands 
the little laggard. Instead of 
scolding him, she tries to 
correct his physical handi- 
caps---neglected teeth and 
bad health habits. Better 
teeth and brighter minds re- 
sult from classroom lessons 
in dental hygiene. 


Thousands of teachers all 
over the world are using 















CLEANS 
| TEETH THE / 
p<, RIGHT WAY 


» {4 "Washes and Polishes 


Your name on the coupon brings your supply. Ps : 
I 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps for 
teaching dental hygiene. The 
Helps will be sent free, once : 
a year, to teachers. They 
offer practical suggestions 

and individual equipment— 

reminder cards, dental lec- 

tures, booklets, and a tube of 

Ribbon Dental Cream for each 

child. And for the teacher— 

a dainty week-end box. 
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7 a COLGATE | g 

Z &6CO., Dept.7 i 

7 199 Fulton St. | 

7, New York | 

7 Tamateacherin the. = | 
Pn ee es ra Seo 
y, i No. of pupils in my direct charge--.-------- | 
- 7 Reference (name of School Superintendent of | 


7 member of School Board) eee | 


If your wisdom teeth could talk Uf ’ Doesnt Scratch ye Your Name... ae 
they’d say “Use Colgate’s” eer « 1/7) rh. a 

} or Scour 7 
ba County..---..- emir ssS Se Please send me, | 








Truth in Advertising Implies 





Honesty 


7 free of charge, “Colgate's Classroom Helps.” (Write here, accurate ex- 
f@__ press or parcel post shipping address, stating which) —-___ —_________- | 


in Manufacture 





